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INTRODUCTION 
The "Original Meaning" of the Zhou Changes 
(Zho^yi fce^yi Jil HAF) 


he Yijng %4% , or Scripcure o/ Change, is one of the best-known of the Chinese or 
“Confucian Classics." Its graphic core, the sixty-four hexagrams, dates back 
probably to the eleventh century BCE, during the early Zhou dynasty (ca. 1045-256 
BCE), while its earliest written material to the ninth century BCE.? The premise of 
the Yijing is that the hexagrams represent all possible configurations of change in 
nature and in human life, and that by understanding those patterns obtaining at the 
present moment one can enhance ones ability to successfully adapt to changing 
circumstances. It is considered, therefore, both a handbook for living a flourishing 
life and a guide to the “laws of nature.”3 


The Yijing's association with the Zhou dynasty gives the text its original name, the 
Zhouyi Jl ( Zhou changes). However, most contemporary scholars differentiate 
between the Zhouyi and the Yjing: the former is the “basic text” dating to the Zhou 
dynasty; the latter includes the appendixes (the "Ten Wings”) that were added 
during the Warring States period (480-222 BCE) and the early Han dynasty (206 
BCE-8 CE). Although the title of the book translated here is Zhouyi benyi Jil 47S 
3& ( The “original meaning" of the Zhou Changes), it is actually Zhu Xi’s 
commentary on the more inclusive Yjing, including all but one of its appendixes. 
Zhu Xi RÆ (1130-1200) was the most influential Chinese philosopher since 
Confucius and Mencius, and his commentary on the Yi has been one of the most 


influential in the past thousand years. To my knowledge this is its first Western- 
language translation. 


THE ZHOUYI AND THE YIJING 


The core of the Zhouyi or Yijing is a collection of sixty-four six-line figures stacked 
vertically, each line being either solid or broken. Solid lines represent yang 

i, meaning "light, rising, day, heat, positive"; broken lines represent yin [2 , 
meaning "dark, sinking, night, cold, negative." Together these six-line diagrams (gua 
Fh), or “hexagrams,” constitute a manual of divination, with each hexagram being 

a response to a question posed by a diviner. Each hexagram is a dynamic 
representation of the situation of the diviner at that moment, moving through time 
from the bottom of the hexagram to the top. A hexagram is derived by a 

complex manipulation of forty-nine dried stalks of the milfoil, or yarrow, plant (see 
the appendix). 


"Divination" can be defined as a method of obtaining answers to specific questions 
by nonempirical means. The nonempirical means can be either a special technique 
(inference by rules not ordinarily followed) or a special talent involving nonordinary 
epistemological processes (e.g., intuition achieved through the medium of a being 
or power beyond ordinary human experience).4 In both cases, "ordinary" is to be 
understood in the particular cultural-historical context. The sources of the answers 
may be specific gods, the realm of the gods or spirits in general, or the impersonal, 
metaphysical reality underlying the phenomenal world. Divination is thus to be 
distinguished from prophecy by the fact that prophets, in the strict sense (based on 
the model of the prophets of the Hebrew Bible), are passive recipients of their 
divine messages, while diviners actively pose their questions, regardless of their 
specificity.5 Divination in China and elsewhere is usually about "fortune-telling," or 
predicting the future, as in the ubiquitous use of bamboo sticks and printed oracles 
in Chinese and other East Asian temples.® The Yijing, however, was unique in 
becoming a "book of wisdom" as well as a manual of divination. 


Methods of divination historically are extremely numerous; some of the better 
known are oracle priests and priestesses in Greco-Roman antiquity, the 
interpretation of the livers of sacrificial animals, the casting of chicken bones in 
such Caribbean religions as Santeria, the use of tarot cards, and the interpretation 
of dreams. In China, before Yijing divination there was the interpretation of 
the cracks in scorched "oracle bones" by the kings and ministers of the Shang 
dynasty (sixteenth-eleventh centuries BCE).7 There were also two other texts that, 
together with the Zhouyi, were called the Three Changes: the Liarnhan 3&1l| 
(Linked mountains) and Gwfcang fm (Return to the storehouse); all three were 
based on multiline diagrams.8 


The sixty-four hexagrams of the Zhouyi or Yijing are each composed of two three- 
line diagrams, which in Chinese are also called gua #£} and in English “trigrams.” 
The lower one is called the inner trigram and the upper is the outer trigram. In 
addition to that relationship, the upper and lower trigrams roughly reflect social 
hierarchy—for example, the relationship between ruler and minister. Each trigram 


has a name, one or more "images" (xiang $1) , and one or more “virtues” We 1&).9 


The original creation of the Eight Trigrams (fcagua /\#})—and perhaps the sixty- 
four hexagrams—is attributed to a mythic sage of high antiquity, Fuxi R% 
("Subduer of Animals") , the earliest mythic “culture hero" of China.!° Fuxi is 
traditionally dated to the twenty-ninth century BCE and is also credited with 

the invention of animal sacrifice and implements for hunting and fishing. There 
are conflicting accounts concerning whether Fuxi originally created the trigrams 
and later doubled them, or whether he created only the trigrams and they were 
later combined into hexagrams by King Wen in the eleventh century BCE; Zhu Xi 
opts for the former scenario." In either case, during the Zhou period the sixty- 
four hexagrams each accumulated several layers of written text: 


* The hexagram names (guaming #}%),which may or may not originally have had 
a logical connection with the structure of the hexagram. Some recent scholars call 
them tags to underline the point that some of them seem rather arbitrary.!? Under 
either mentioned scenario, the hexagram names are attributed to the founding king 
of the Zhou dynasty, King Wen (Wen wang XE, mid-eleventh century BCE). 


* A short, oracular text for each hexagram (guaci #h##) , also attributed to King 
Wen. 


* A similar short text for each line of each hexagram (yaoci 3B), attributed to 
King Wen's son, the Duke of Zhou (Zhou gong /# 7). 


The hexagrams and these three layers of written text constitute the basic text, 
usually printed in two chapters (juan 4$) , divided as i—3O and 31-64.3 This is 
what we are calling the Zhouyi. Zhouyi divination eventually replaced oracle bone 
divination in the early Zhou court, where it was used by the aristocracy to 
determine the advisability and potential outcomes of specific courses of action they 
were contemplating. This use is well attested in later texts, such as the Zuo 
Commentary 


Hexagrams 1-32 


11 


Qian 


Kun 


Zhun 


Meng 


Xu 


Song 


Shi 


Bi 


Xiaochu 


Lü 


Tai 


Pi 


Tongren 


Dayou 


Qian 


Yu 


ANS 


ja 


ES 


a 


[DES 


XH 
üt 


B 


Creating 


Complying 
Difficult Beginning 
Dim 
Waiting 
Disputing 


Army 


Being Close 


Restrained/Limited 
by the Lesser 
Treading 
Penetrating 
Obstructing 


Fellowship 


Great Possession 


Being Modest 


Being Happy 


19 


20 


21 


27 


28 


29 


Lin 


Guan 


Shihe 


Fu 


Wuwang 


Daxu 


Yi 


Daguo 


(Xi)kan 


Li 


Xian 


Heng 


{ih 
E 


uku 


3B 


(Ay 


Bi 
ER 


Ti 


Following 


Working on 
What Is 
Kuined 


Approaching 


Observed/ 
Observing 


Biting 
Together 


Adorning 


Declining/ 
Breaking 
Down 


Returning 


No Error 


Restrained by 
the Great 


Jaws, 
Nourishing 


Surpassing by 
the Great 


(Doubly) 
Abysmal 


Clinging 
Mutually 
Influencing 


Everlasting 


Xie E Released Lü p The Wanderer 
Sun 48 Diminishing Sun E Entering 
Yi dut Enhancing Dui 5 Pleasing 
Guai A Resolving Huan i Dispersing 
Gou iki Encountering Jie fii Limiting 
Cui AR Gathering Zhongfu DEZ Inwardly 
Honest 
Sheng ft Advancing Upward 62 ES Xiaoguo d Small 
Surpassing 
47 Kun B Blocked Jiji Bus Already 
Complete 
Jing dH The Well 64 Weiji psi Not Yet 
Complete 
Hexagrams 33-64 
CHE Dun w Withdrawing 5 ES Ge ef Changing/ 
Overturning 
3 = Dazhuang At Flourishing 50 Ding in Cauldron 
of the Great 
35 Jin S Advancing 51 Zhen R Thunder/ 
Arousing 
36 Mingyi B = Wounding rhe Gen R Stilling/ 
Light Stopping 
37 Jiaren 3A Family Members — 53 Jian Wi Gradually 
Advancing 
Kui LES Contrary 54 Guimei Wat Betrothed 
Sister 
Jian 3E Obstructed 55 Feng = Abundant 


TABLE 1.2 The Eight Trigrams 


JN ) with their chief images and virtues 


Qian Dui Li Zhen Kun Gen 

ic 5 Bit z p R 
Heaven, Lake, Fire, "Thunder, Earth, Mountain, 
Creative Pleasing Clinging Arousing Complying Stable 


Kan 


it Ss 


Water, 


Danger 


Sun 


Be: 


Wind/Wood, 


Penetrating 


Note : The difference between Kan (water) and Dui (lake) is that Kan is deep, dark water, 
like an abyss; Dui is shallower water, like a lake (although of course some lakes arc very 
deep), with the more positive feeling of well-watered land. The word translated as 

"lake" (ze 1€ ) is sometimes translated as “marsh,” but I use “lake” to avoid the negative, 
swampy connotations of “marsh.” 


The pronunciation of Sun 5t in most dictionaries is given as xun. The translators Richard 


Wilhelm (%e I Ching) and Richard Lynn (The Classic of Changes) use Sun, as does the Mathers 
Chinese-English Dictionary. Richard Rutt (The Book of Changes), John Minford (I Ching), Geoffrey 
Redmond (The I Ching), and Bent Nielsen (A Companion to Yi /ing Numerolo/A anJ Cosmolo 

Di )use Xun. The Hanyu da ci^ian i Ai 4K gives xun as the main pronunciation but notes 
that the Northern Song dynasty rhyme dictionary Da Song chongxiu guanFAun KORR 4E iR 
uses sun. Since Zhu Xi most likely took that dictionary as authoritative, I use Sun. 


(Zuozhuan Æ f% ) on the Spring and Autumn Annals (Chun^iu ££), another of 
the “Confucian Classics.”14 


The rest of what we know as the Yijing consists of a collection of appendixes 
traditionally called the Ten Wings (shiyi +3) , although there are actually 

only seven of them (three are each divided into two parts that are counted 
separately). They were traditionally attributed to Confucius (Kong Qiu #LE& or 
Kongzi 4 LÝ, 551-479 BCE), based on the Han-dynasty historian Sima Qian5s 
statement in the Shiji Ac ( Historical records [ca. 100 BCE], 47.61): “Confucius late 
in life took pleasure in the Yi. He put in order the Tuan, Xi [ci], Xiang, Shuogua, and 
Wenyan [appendixes]. Reading the Yi [so much], he broke the leather thongs 
[holding the bamboo slips together] three times.” Ouyang Xiu EXE1z (1007-1072) 
refuted Confucius's authorship of the Wings, but Zhu Xi accepted the traditional 
attribution, probably because the Yi was extremely important in his reconstruction 
of the Confucian tradition (the “succession of the Way,” or daotong 3&5)45 So 

to strengthen his claim that the Yi was the first appearance of the Confucian dao 

in the world (more on this later) he rejected Ouyang Xiu’s argument.!6 No 

modern scholars accept Confucius’s authorship of the Ten Wings; one recent 
estimate of their dating is mid-third to early second century BCE.!7 


In the following list, the first four (the Tuanzhuan and the two Xiangzhuan) are 
dated by historians to shortly after the time of Confucius, but the others were 


probably written as late as the first century of the Han dynasty (206 BCE-220 
CE).8 The Ten Wings are 


1-2. "Commentary on the Judgments,5 " or hexagram statements (Tuanzhuan X 
f&) , in two parts divided the same way as the basic text. 


3-4. "Commentary on the Greater Images" ( Daxiang zhuan X $& ) and 
“Commentary on the Smaller Images" ( Xiaoxiang zhuan /$&f&). The "Greater" is 
composed of comments on the imagery associated with each of the component 
trigrams (see table I.2) and its implication for the proper behavior of the "superior 
person" (junzi ÆT )or ruler. As Richard Rutt points out, this is “the most Confucian 
part of Yijing. "9 The "Smaller" contains brief statements on each individual line, 
usually quoting all or part of the line statement (yaoci). In Zhu Xi5s arrangement 
these are collated together, and the two combined are divided into two chapters like 
the basic text. 


5. "Commentary on the Words of the Text" ( Wenyan zhuan X418), containing 


commentary on the first two hexagrams: Qian 5 and Kun Ji. This may or may not 
be the surviving remnant of a complete commentary on all sixty-four hexagrams, 
although it is cobbled together from different sources. 


6-7. “Treatise on the Appended Remarks" ( Xici zhuan €&&E&) , also called the 
“Great Treatise” ( Dazhuan K) , in two parts (not divided according 

to hexagrams). This is the most philosophically rich appendix and was enormously 
influential in the Song-dynasty (960-1279) revival of Confucianism that Zhu Xi 
systematized. 


8. "Discussion of the Trigrams" ( Shuogua zhuan ifi £M) , primarily setting forth 
the correlative imagery of the Eight Trigrams. Its first three sections (of eleven), 
though, are much like the Xici and may even have been part of it originally. 


9. "Commentary on the Sequence of Hexagrams" ( Xugua zhuan JF #M#),con- 
taining short rationales for the particular sequence of hexagrams in the "received" 
text of the Yi (the "King Wen" sequence). This is the only appendix for which Zhu Xi 
has no commentary (except for one very brief textual note), and so it is not 
translated here.2° 


10. “Commentary on Assorted Hexagrams" ( Zagua zhuan 4t). Very 
brief statements on all the hexagrams, in groups of two or more, in random order. 
Zhu Xi comments very briefly on some of them. 


The original Zhouyi was composed during the Bronze Age of China to assist the 
Zhou kings and court in conducting affairs of state, much of which involved war. It 
includes, for example, many references to military expeditions and captives (often 
to be sacrificed), in addition to royal marriages and alliances, feudal lords, and 
sacrifices to local deities and royal ancestors. This original context, however, has 
been recognized only since the twentieth century, because from the Han dynasty 
onward it was obscured by the addition of the Ten Wings, which introduced a 
moralized, "Confucianized" perspective that determined how later generations of 
scholars interpreted the text. In China, the modern “Doubting Antiquity 

School" ( Yigupai 57K) , and in particular its foremost Yijing scholar, Gu Jiegang 
(1892-1980), began this effort to uncover the original meaning of the Zhouyi in its 
own historical context, before the addition of the Ten Wings. English-language 
scholarship in this vein continued with an influential article by Arthur Waley in 1933 
and by the dissertations of Edward Shaughnessy and Richard Kunst in the 1980s. In 
1996 a new translation reflecting this approach was published by the British 
Catholic (formerly Anglican) priest Richard Rutt: The Book of Changes (Zhouyi) : 
A Bronze Age Document.?! 


The Ten Wings, written by anonymous but Confucian-influenced literati in a 
distinctly different cultural-historical context, introduced what became the standard 
set of assumptions regarding the Yi for the next two thousand years. The basic 
hermeneutical assumption has been that the purpose of the Yi was to assist people 
in making moral decisions regarding their behavior in order to enhance the well- 
being and success of themselves and those around them. For example, the key 


Confucian term "superior person" (junzi)-meaning the morally “noble” person— 
occurs only fifteen times in the Zhouyi but eighty-seven times in the Ten Wings. 
Another example is the word fu = , which is part of the name of hexagram 61 and 
occurs forty-two other times in the Zhouyi and twenty-four times in the Ten Wings. 
The original meaning of the word was "captive, prisoner of war" (later that meaning 
became limited to the character fu f£),and it is translated as such by Rutt, Minford, 
and Redmond. However, from the Han dynasty onward it was interpreted as 
"honesty, sincerity," which is how it appears in the earlier translations that do not 
take into account the original Bronze Age context.22 Yet another example is the 
words heng ¥ and zhen H,which in their original context referred to the ritual 
dyad of sacrifice and divination but since the Han dynasty have been considered 
two of the "Four Virtues" of the first hexagram, Qian (see "Key Terms and Concepts" 
later in this chapter). 


INTERPRETIVE APPROACHES TO THE YT 


Confucianism became the “orthodox,” or officially sanctioned, school of thought in 
the second century BCE, under the Han emperor Wudi (r. 140-87 BCE). What this 
meant in practice is that people seeking positions in government had to master one 
or more of what came to be known as the Five Classics (or Scriptures), beginning 
with the Y^ng. The others were the Sfejfng € ( Scripture of documents), the 
Sfcjfng iA ( Scripture of odes), the L8jjSsG ( Record of ritual), and the Chunqiu 
(Spring and autumn [annals]). An Imperial Academy was established to train 
officials, with a curriculum based on these texts, all of which were connected in 
some way (some rather loosely) to Confucius and his followers.23 


The Han dynasty also witnessed the development of two general interpretive 
approaches to the Yi, called the xiangshu 9t (image and number) and 3€ 

"8 (meaning and principle) schools. The difference between them hinged on the 
locus of meaning they considered most significant. The Yi is a composite text, 
consisting of both graphic elements (trigrams and hexagrams) and textual elements 
(hexagram and line statements and the Ten Wings). Which of these represents the 
essential meaning of the Yi??4 The xiangshu school focused primarily on the 
graphic level—the trigrams and hexagrams themselves, their genetic and 
transformational relations, their numerological values, and their symbolic 
correlations with a variety of cosmological categories and diagrams (cu [l ) 
associated with the Yi.25 Prominent Han-dynasty names in this interpretive school 
include Jiao Yanshou #2 &EZ$,Meng Xi i5 Jing Fang 3/5 (all in the first century 
BCE), and Yu Fan (164-233 CE).26 In the Song dynasty the most prominent 
xiangshu scholar was Shao Yong 8l /fE(1012-1077), who strongly influenced Zhu Xi. 


The other major interpretive approach, yili (meaning and principle), takes the 
written text of the Yi as the locus of meaning and is more focused on its 

moral principles than on its cosmological associations. During the Han it was less 
widespread than xiangshu; its most prominent exponents were Fei Zhi ?É ( first 
century BCE) and Zheng Xuan Jb Z (127 -200 CE), although the latter also used 
some xiangshu techniques. But shortly after the fall of the Han in 220 CE, Wang Bi 
Æ (226-249) wrote a tremendously influential commentary to the Yi in the 


yili vein, in fact reacting against what he thought were the excesses and 
irrelevancies of the popular xiangshu commentaries.?7 In the seventh century Wang 
Bi's commentary was enshrined in the official version of the Classics for the Tang 
dynasty 


(618-906), the CarreccMeanfngqfchef^eCZa^cs f [di4ÉIE3E),edited 


by Kong Yingda, a direct descendant of Confucius. This was the orthodox version of 
the Yi until the Song dynasty, by which time the Five Classics had grown to thirteen. 
Wang Bi's general _yiZi approach was followed by Cheng Yi JEE (Ge 33 1107) in 
the Song, whose Commenrar;y on c^e Yi (Yiztoan %1% ) became equally influential 
in Confucian circles by Zhu Xi's time. 


ZHU XI AND "NEO-CONFUCIANISM" 


Cheng Yi was one of the central figures in the revival of Confucianism that first 
flourished in the Song dynasty-today usually called Neo-Confucianism. Between the 
Han and Song dynasties Confucianism had been overshadowed by Buddhism and 
Daoism, both of which were relatively new in China. Since Confucianism had been 
closely associated with the Han state, it was discredited by the fall of the Han and 
the disunity that followed until the late sixth century. Buddhism had entered China 
from India through Western Asia in the first century CE, while the Daoist religion 
began in China in the second century CE.28 Many literate Chinese were attracted to 
Buddhism and Daoism, and consequently there were few new developments in the 
Confucian tradition during the period of disunity. This began to change in the late 
Tang dynasty, when a few intellectuals argued that Confucianism was better suited 
than Buddhism or Daoism to provide a theoretical basis for Chinese social ethics 
and government. In the Song dynasty, this movement-along with Chan (Zen) 
Buddhism-came to dominate intellectual life in China.?9 


One "party" of Confucian revivalists coalesced around Cheng Yi and his brother, 
Cheng Hao f£38(1032-1085). Their teachings, along with those of 

their contemporaries Zhou Dunyi Ja] 3X Ef,Zhang Zai 5k#¥,and Shao Yong 4h 

4E were passed down through three generations of the Cheng brothers’ students to 
Zhu Xi 4 (130-1200), who systematized and synthesized them. Through his 
voluminous writings, letters, recorded conversations, and commentaries (twenty- 
seven thick Chinese volumes in a 2002 collection), Zhu's interpretation of 
Confucianism became the dominant one in China, Korea, and Japan. Today it is 
often called the Cheng-Zhu school of Confucianism (also the "school of principle" 
[Zixwe 1855] although this term is misleading). The other major strand of 
Confucianism is the 


ss 


Lu-Wang school, named after Lu Jiuyuan [7.3 ( a contemporary of Zhu Xi's) and 
Wang Yangming [44 of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644). During the Song there 
were other strands too, but they eventually faded into obscurity. All these schools 
collectively have come to be known in the West as Neo-Confucianism. 


The chief characteristics that distinguish this revived form of Confucianism from 


earlier forms are (1) the incorporation of elements from Buddhism (e.g,, meditation) 
and Daoism (e.g., cosmology); (2) a new interest in metaphysics, centered on the 
concept of "principle" or “order” (K ##); (3) a more elaborate theory of mind and 
self-cultivation; and (4) a shift of emphasis from the “Five Classics” to the “Four 


Books." The Four Books are the AnaZects of Confucius ai), the Men- 


(Mengd xf), the Greac Learning (Doxwe X) , and the Central c. y and Com- 
monaZfiy 'J#).The latter two were originally chapters in the Lji The 


main reasons for the shift of emphasis were that the Four Books were more 
concerned than the Five Classics with personal cultivation, psychology, cosmology, 
and metaphysics, which were topics that were well developed in Buddhism and 
Daoism but somewhat lacking in early Confucianism. The Four Books were also 
much shorter than the Classics, with more coherent messages—in part because they 
were thought to have single authors—and so were easier to master.3° Although this 
shift began earlier in the Song, it was Zhu Xi who first published the Four Books 
together, with his commentaries, and made them the core of his program of higher 
education. 


There was, however, a major exception to the "from Five Classics to Four Books" 
generalization: the Yijing actually came to receive more attention by the Song 
Con-fucians than it had earlier. In fact, the Yijing—especially the appendixes—was 
one of the major sources of concepts and terminology for the Neo-Confucian 
revival. For example, Cheng Yi's commentary on the Yi was the only full-length book 
he ever wrote; Zhou Dunyi quoted extensively from the Yi in both his major 
writings; Shao Yong's philosophy of history was based on a passage from the Xici 
appen-dix; Zhu Xi wrote two books on the Yi (the commentary translated here and 
a manual of Yijing divination), as well as several essays; and in his Classified 
Conversations (Z^wziywlei ^f 385) , approximately n percent of the total 
number of pages are devoted to the Yi.?! 


Zhu Xi's fundamental hermeneutic principle regarding the Yijing was that "the Yi 
was originally created for divination”  ( Yi fcenJlllei fewshi’erzwo HAA, ha TE) 
—a claim found dozens of times in his Classified Conversations and Collected Papers 


(Hwfan xfamheng Zto Jllengong — lj c^E ACA 3Cf& ) and referring specifi 

cally to Fuxi's original creation of the hexagram divination method.3? He announced 

his discovery of this principle in u75 in a letter to his close friend, Zhang Shi RÑ 
(1133-1180): “I recently had an idea about how to read the YL When the sage[s] 

created the Yi it originally was to cause people to engage in divination, in order to 

decide what was permissible or not in their behavior, and 

thereby to teach people to be good Thus the hexagram and line statements are 


based simply on the images."33 


The premise of this interpretive theory is the myth, taken as a historical datum by 


Zhu Xi, of Fuxi5s creation of the Yi. The myth, as told in the Xici, goes as follows : 34 


In ancient times, when Baoxi [Fuxi] ruled all under Heaven, he looked up and 
contemplated the images [xiang $&]in Heaven; he looked down and contemplated 
the patterns [fa 7X] on Earth; he contemplated the markings [wen X] of the birds 
and beasts and their fitness [i.e., adaptation] to the earth. From nearby he took from 
his own body; from afar he took from things. In this way he first created the Eight 
Trigrams, to spread the power/virtue [+ f&]of his spiritual clarity kfcnming 1 
HH Jand to classify the dispositions of the myriad things. (Xici B.2.1) 


From this and later accounts of the contributions of King Wen, the Duke of Zhou, 
and Confucius, Zhu Xi constructed his understanding of the history and purposes of 
the Yi: 


The Yi was originally created for divination. Thus Confucius [in Xici A.10.1] said, 
"The Yi contains the Way of the Sages in four respects: in speech we honor its 
phrases" ( Master Cheng's discussions are an example of this)35; "in activity we 
honor its fluctuations" (this is divination. The Yis fluctuations are prognostications; 
thus it says, "The superior person at rest contemplates the images and enjoys the 
remarks; in activity he contemplates the fluctuations and enjoys 

the prognostications" [Xici A.2.6]); *in making implements we honor its 

images" (referring to thirteen hexagrams)36; "in divining we honor its 
prognostications." The remarks of King Wen and the Duke of Zhou are all about 
divination. (Zhuzi yulei 67:1658) 


People reading the Yi today should divide it into three levels: Fuxis Yi, King Wen's 
Yi, and Confucius's Yi. If one reads Fuxi's Yi as if there were no Tuan, Xiang, and 
Wcnyan discussions, then one will be able to see that the original intention [fcenyi 
AS X& of the Yi was to create the practice of divination. (ZAuzi yulci 66:629) 


Zhu Xi insisted that people in his time needed the assistance of the ancient Sages in 
their efforts of moral self-cultivation, and so they should take into account the 
Sages' "original intention" in creating the Yi. Fuxi had created the 

hexagrams explicitly for the purpose of divination. King Wen and the Duke of Zhou 
had written the hexagram and line statements as aids for people to use in 
interpreting 


the hexagrams they received in divination. Confucius had written the Ten Wings 
(Zhu thought) as further interpretive aids and (in the case of the Xici) to explain the 
theory underlying the mechanism and purpose of divination. "The Yi was originally 
created for divination," not as a book of moral principle or moral guidance simply to 
be read-even though its textual layers did contain valuable moral principle and 
guidance. But that guidance in the process of self-cultivation was intended to be 
accessed through and only through the mechanism of divination. When done 
properly, said Zhu Xi, divination "enables everyone from kings and dukes to the 
common people to use it for self-cultivation and ordering the state."37 


In addition to his focus on divination, Zhu Xi was particularly interested in 


correcting the interpretive approach to the Yi taken by Wang Bi-the 

"orthodox" commentator for the past nine hundred years-and by Zhu's honored 
predecessor, Cheng Yi. Wang Bi and Cheng Yi, as mentioned, both followed the yili 
X (meaning and principle, or moral principle) approach to the Yi, focusing 
primarily on the textual levels to derive moral guidance for proper behavior by the 
superior person (junzi), who by implication was literate. But since "the hexagram 
and line statements are based simply on the images," Zhu Xi felt that the images- 
particularly the yin-yang and positional characteristics of the hexagrams and lines- 
required equal, if not greater, attention. 


H 


To illustrate Zhu Xi's divergence from the typical yili approach to the Yi, let us 
compare the comments by Wang Bi, Cheng Yi, and Zhu Xi on the name 

and hexagram statement of Dayou XH," Great Possession” (hexagram 14, N), 
which is composed of the Qian (Heaven) trigram below and the Li (Fire) trigram 
above. The name and hexagram statement are "Great Possession: Supreme 


success." 


Wang Bi , s comment: 


Without great commonality [ton XÑ] , what else could great possession come 
from?38 


Note that Wang Bi, in this uncharacteristically short comment, addresses only the 
hexagram name. 


Cheng Yi's comment: 


The qualities [cai 4'Jofthe hexagram can be considered “primacy and success."39 
As for the virtues of hexagrams in general, there are cases of the name of 

the hexagram itself containing the meaning, such as "Bi: Auspicious” [hexagram 8] 
and “Qian: Success" [15]. There are cases where one derives the meaning of the 
hexagram from the counsel and admonition,#° such as "Shi: Correct. The strong 
man has good fortune" [7] and "Fellowship in the field: Success" [13]. And there are 
cases [such as the present] in which it is expressed in terms of the hexagram 
qualities, such as "Great possession: Supreme success." Since [the Tuanzhuan 
refers to the virtue of this hexagram as] "firm and strong, elegant and bright; 
responding to Heaven and acting in a timely way,” it [the hexagram text] can be 
"supreme success."4! 


All three of the loci of meaning Cheng discusses here (italicized) are based on the 
hexagram statement. He does not mention the trigram/hexagram structure or yin- 
yang relationships. 


Zhu Xi's comment: 
€ 4 » . . 
Great Possession” means the greatness of what one possesses. Li resides above 


Qian, fire above Heaven, so everything is illuminated. Also, the 6 in the fifth, a 
single yin occupying the place of honor, is central, while the five yang 


lines correspond with it, so this is great possession. Qian is strong and Li is 
bright. Abiding in respect and responding to Heaven is a Way of success. If the 
diviner has these virtues, then there will be great goodness and success.4? 


Zhu Xi begins his comment with an explanation of the yin-yang relationships of the 
lines and the imagery of the component trigrams. On that basis he attempts to 
clarify the relationship between the lines and the statements, drawing particular 
attention to the oracular pronouncements. This is a good example of his synthesis of 
the xiangshu and yili approaches and is typical of his comments on the hexagrams. 
He makes extensive use of the graphic and numerological elements but combines 
them with the textual levels to derive moral guidance. The first of the four chapters 
of his shorter book, the Yixue gimeng 5k ( Introduction to the study of the 
Yi), is in fact entirely devoted to the xiangshu analysis of the lines, trigrams, 
hexagrams, and associated numerological diagrams. Much of this is also found in 
the "Nine Diagrams" that Zhu Xi (or perhaps a follower) appended to the beginning 
of his commentary, the Zhouyi benyi.43 


Zhu Xi also differed with Wang Bi and Cheng Yi on the question of whom the Yi was 
created for: "Ifwe regard [the Yi] as [a book of] divination, then all people-scholars, 
farmers, artisans, and merchants—will be able to make use of it in all their affairs. If 
this sort of person divines, he will make this sort of use of it. If another sort of 
person divines, he will make another sort of use of it."44 In other words, Fuxi's 
original intention in creating the Yi was to aid all people, not only literate junzi, in 
making moral decisions by means of hexagram divination. (Zhu Xi would probably 
have assumed that most farmers—even in the Song, when public education had 
expanded significantly—were illiterate.) In Zhu Xi's view, Fuxi had first intuited the 
linkages between the moral order (daoli 328 ) and the natural order (cianli 3E ) 
and thereby had first brought the Confucian dao i$ (Way) into the world. Hence 
the title of Zhu's commentary, The Original Meaning of the Zhouyi. 


Of course this hermeneutic principle applies primarily to the divinatory core of the 
Yijing: the basic text itself and the appendixes that comment specifically on it—that 
is, all except the Xici and Shuogua appendixes. The Xici appendix does contain one 
section (A.9) devoted to the divination method and several subsections that 
comment on specific hexagrams (A.8.5-1, A.12.1, and B.5.1).45 But in general the Xici 
presents a theory explaining how the divination system works and why it is relevant 
to moral self-cultivation. Zhu Xi too believed that Yijing divination was an 
important method of self-cultivation but should be used only for moral guidance 
when one's own resources are exhausted. The specific genius of the Yi was its ability 
to detect incipient (ji #) changesineventsandtheirpoten-tial direction of change, 
enabling people who use and interpret it correctly to align their own behavior with 
the direction and flow of the dao and thereby to maximize the moral flourishing of 
their lives and endeavors. Much of the theory and terminology underlying this set of 
beliefs was contained in the Xici, which therefore was extremely important to Zhu 
Xi.46 


ARRANGEMENTS OF THE TEXT 


One of the distinctive features of Wang Bi5s commentary on the Yi was his 
rearrangement of the text. Originally the Ten Wings, or appendixes, had 

been separate works. Wang collated the commentary Wings (the Tuan, 

Daxiang, Xiaoxiang, and Wenyan) with the hexagrams, "using the appendixes to 
explain the basic text.”47 Wang's methodology and the epistemological theory it 
exemplified were founded on his metaphysical theory of "original substance" 
(benti 4 #8 ) or “original nonbeing" ( benuu jl). This, according to Wang, is 

the indeterminate, unfathomable dao that constitutes the meaning and 

order underlying the otherwise chaotic multiplicity of phenomena. His basic 
statement of this doctrine is found in his commentary on the first chapter of 

the Laozi, in which he says, “All being originates in non-being.” 48 The reason 

or principle of a thing, he argues, cannot be found in the particularity of that thing. 
It must be found on a higher level of generality, and it must be dialectically distinct 
from it, as nonbeing is to being. In terms of an epistemological approach to the 
Yijing, this doctrine implies that the meaning of a hexagram is not given by its 
particular structural context or its symbolic associations. It lies instead in a single 
underlying idea or intention (yi %) , which is expressed by the one line that is the 
"ruler" of the hexagram (explained subsequently), and by the hexagram name and 
text: 


Therefore when we cite the name of a hexagram, in its meaning is found the 
controlling principle [ruler], and when we read the words of the Judgment, 


then we have got more than half the ideas involved Since the words are the 


means to explain the images, once one gets the images, he forgets the words, and 
since the images are the means to allow us to concentrate on the ideas, once one 
gets the ideas, he forgets the images. Similarly, "the rabbit snare exists for the sake 
of the rabbit; once one gets the rabbit, he forgets the snare. And the fish trap exists 
for the sake of fish; once one gets the fish, he forgets the trap."49 


If the meaning matches that of compliance, why is it necessary that Kun [hexagram 
2] be a cow? If the meaning corresponds to strength, why is it necessary that Qian 
[hexagram 1] be a horse? Yet some have determined that Qian is a horse. They cite 
the text and label the hexagram, [yet in the end] they have a horse but don't have 
Qian! Thus artificial theories overflow and spread, and it is difficult to keep track of 
them.5° 


By placing the relevant commentary passages together with the hexagram and line 
statements, Wang Bi enabled the reader to focus on and grasp the essential idea 
expressed by each hexagram. Ultimately one hopes to grasp the unified system, 
expressing the principle of bipolar change on the indeterminate ground of the dao.5! 


Cheng Yi, in the eleventh century, agreed with Wang Bi concerning the primacy of 
the text, so he used the same arrangement, collating the relevant appendixes with 
the hexagrams. He also included under each hexagram the relevant sentence from 
the Xugua, or “Sequence of Hexagrams,” commenting on it to show how the 
hexagram fit into the overall, unified process or principle (Zi 388 ) of change.5? Like 


Wang Bi, he was "concerned to demonstrate the unitariness underlying all 
phenomena, not only in general terms but in specific instances."53 Zhu Xi's 
arrangement of the text was fully consistent with his general hermeneutic theory. As 
a corollary to his insistence on the original intention of the Yi, he returned to the 
original structure of the text, with the appendixes separate from the basic text. This 
arrangement, he thought, more accurately reflected the history of the Yi 5s 
compilation and therefore better represented the original intentions of its Sagely 
creators.54 Unfortunately, this arrangement makes the text rather difficult to read, 
as it breaks up the connections between the various levels. For example, the Tuan 
appendix ("Commentary on the Judgment") refers directly to the hexagram 
statement, and the Xiaoxiang (Smaller image) appendix quotes the Tuan. When the 
Tuan and Xiaoxiang are each printed as a whole, separate from the hexagrams (as 
Zhu Xi would have it), seeing those connections is difficult. For that reason, most 
editions of Zhu's commentary, especially the many popular editions, ignore his 
arrangement and collate the various levels, following the model of Wang Bi and 
Cheng Yi—with the exception of hexagram 1 (see the following text box and note). 
This practice actually dates back to some of Zhu Xi's students shortly after his 
death.55 Examples include the Imperial Academy (Guozijian [J Ei) edition, one 
of the two editions in the CompZece Lifcrar^y o/ 


c^e fbwr Treasuries (SAw PII )#i 422) collection, and most popular reprints. The 
Siku quanshu also contains an "Original Version of the Zhouyi benyf 

(Yuanben Zhouyi benyi HAH HKF) , in Zhu Xi's arrangement; other examples of 
the original arrangement are found in the Yijing jicheng (compiled by Yan 

Lingfeng, 1976) and the twenty- s even-volume Zhu Xi's Complece Works (2002). The 
two arrangements are as follows: 


Arrangements of the Zhouyi benyi 

Zhu Xis arrangement 

Examples: 

* Siku quanshu (1): Yuanben Zhouyi benyi k AS J&] HA FE 
* Zhu Xis Complete Works (2002) 

Chapters (jw^n 35): 

12: hexagram & line statements 3-4: Tuan 

5-6: Xiang (Larger and Smaller combined) 

7-8: Xici 9: Wenyan 10: Shuogua nu: Xugua 12: Zagua 
Collated arrangement 


Examples: 


* Siku quanshu (2): Zhouyi benyi JA) AA 3 

* Imperial Academy (Taipei: Hualian, 1978) 

Chapters (jwdn 35): 

1-2: Under each hexagram except Qian (1):56 

Hexagram statement 

Tuan 

Daxiang 

Line statements with Xiaoxiang Wenyan (hexagrams 1 and 2) 
3: Xici 

4: Shuogua, Xugua, Zagua 


I began working on this translation following Zhu Xi's plan but soon found it 
cumbersome, and I thought it important for the connections between the several 
commentaries to be more evident. I therefore changed it to the 

collated arrangement as in the right column in the box. My apologies to Zhu Xi; but 
I think he sacrificed readability and usefulness just to make the point regarding his 
theory of the "original meaning" and to maintain consistency with it. I take as 
support for this decision the fact that most published editions ignore Zhu 

Xi's arrangement, and that this practice may go back as far as his own students. I 
fully understand and respect, though, the opinion of those who disagree. 


ABOUT THE TRANSLATION 


I am not aware of any complete Western-language translations of Zhu Xi5s 
commentary, the Zhouyi benyi. The most noteworthy translations of the Yijing itself, 
all of which I have consulted, are those by James Legge, Richard Wilhelm and Cary 
F. Baynes, Richard John Lynn, Richard Rutt, and Geoffrey Redmond. Legge and 
Wilhelm both based their translations largely on the Qing-dynasty compilation, 
Zhouyi zhezhong Jal HHT ( The Yjing judged evenly), which in turn was based on 
the commentaries of Zhu Xi and Cheng Yi, so I have taken that into account when 
deciding how to translate the text as Zhu Xi understood it. Lynn5s translation 
reflects Wang Bi5s interpretation, and both Rutt and Redmond attempted 

to capture the original Bronze Age meaning before it was "Confucianized." 

Edward Shaughnessy also has an important translation of the Mawangdui version of 
the Yijing (discovered in 1973), but that was not the text Zhu Xi used.57 


Aside from the arrangement of the text, where I have departed from Zhu Xi's 
preference, I have tried to scrupulously follow his theory of interpretation. 
Implied in his approach is the rather modern view that meaning emerges in the 


relationship between the author, the text, and the reader.58 Therefore, for the most 
part Zhu Xi does not spell out all the moral philosophical implications of the text. 
As a result, his commentary is briefer than the commentaries of Wang Bi and 
Cheng Yi. And that means that the scriptural text itself must remain as gnomic, or 
runic, as it really is. In other words, I have resisted the impulse to make sense of 
the text where that sense is not evident. The text is jumbled, fragmentary, 

cryptic, and exceedingly obscure, and for the most part I have left it that way. I 
therefore disagree with Geoffrey Redmond's principle that "since the Zhouyi was 
understandable to the readers of 3,000 years ago, a translation should make it 
understandable to readers of today."59 I suspect that much of the basic text was 
probably opaque and puzzling even during the early Zhou period. Moreover, since 
Zhu Xi's hermeneutic principle is that the meaning of the Yi emerges only in the 
reader's (or user's) personal encounter with the text, mediated by the ritual of 
divination, I think it would be a mistake to translate the text itself into a fully 
coherent form for all readers. Zhu Xi's commentary, which of course is consistent 
with his hermeneutic principle, does not do that. Instead, he gives the reader (or 
user) the tools to derive the meaning most appropriate to that particular person 
(whatever his or her station in life) in that particular circumstance. The closer we 
get to the bare words of the text the clearer it becomes that much of the Yi's 
meaning must 


come from the mind of the reader. Zhus strategy is perfectly consistent with his 
general“methodology of reading" /a 8 ZX),about which Curie Viri g says, 


"Truly 'getting5 a text, that is, grasping its li, lies not in the apprehension of the text 
per se but in the encounter between the reader and the text. It also means that there 
is not one meaning but infinite possibilities of meaning, and therefore infinite 
possibilities of discoursing about it.”6° 


What is unique about reading the Yijing, according to Zhu, is that divination must 
be part of the interpretive process. This is why his commentary is 

rather “minimalist” compared with his commentaries on other texts, such as the 
Four Books. Only occasionally does he elaborate moral implications that he 
considers especially significant and that might not be evident to the reader; for the 
most part his commentary is quite brief. Compared with Wang Bi and Cheng Yi, 
Zhu Xi is much more concerned with the yin-yang symbolism and relationships of 
the lines (since that is the original form of the Yi before the written texts were 
added) and with helping the user to identify the various characteristics of the lines 
and text. These include 


* thestructural relations among the lines; for example., whether they are "central" 
or "correct" (explained subsequently); 


* the function of each phrase; for example, explaining the hexagram5s name or the 
virtues of the component trigrams; 


A 


e the “ruling” ( zte X: ) line of the hexagram (in just a few cases); 


* the admonition or warning (jie 7K) 


e the conditionality of the prognostication (zAan 4) ; for example, " (f 
the diviner has these virtues, this will happen”). 


Zhu’s commentary on the divinatory portions of the Yi is somewhat reminiscent of 
the old grammar exercise of diagramming sentences. The point is to facilitate an 
analysis of the text, which follows from the general principle of understanding 
which of the four Sages (Fuxi, King Wen, the Duke of Zhou, and Confucius) was 
responsible for each level of the text, and what his intentions were. 


Zhu Xi’s minimalist commentary did not prevent him from using the text to express 
his own philosophy—as every commentator inevitably does. The 

Chinese commentarial tradition was, in fact, one of the major modes of 
philosophical writing. In Zhu’s case, his “editorial conservatism” served the purpose 
of “hermeneutic activism."62 This is the reason for the quotation marks around 
“original meaning” in the title of this introduction. Zhu Xi sincerely believed that he 
had grasped the authorial intention of Fuxi and the other Sages who had created 
the Yi; that the key to that intention was the use of the Yi as a divination text; 

that this method of divination provided access to the minds of those Sages, who 
had first intuited and put into practice the Way of Heaven; and that this access 

was an invaluable tool in the process of self-cultivation by which ordinary 

people could approach Sagehood themselves. The “original meaning” that Zhu Xi 
discerned, however, is quite different from what historically oriented modern 
scholars understand as the original meaning of the Yi in the context of Bronze 

Age statecraft and ritual. The focus of this book, then, is really Zhu Xi more than 
the Yijing itself. Thus in my notes I attempt to elucidate how specific points in the 
text and commentary contribute to Zhu Xi’s overall project of understanding 

the natural/moral order (cianZi KX / daoZi 38 ) and “learning to become a 
Sage” (sheng xue #2), 


The Zhouyi benyi was completed in 188. Zhu Xi had written an earlier commentary, 
called Yizhuan Zf& ( Commentary on the Yi), in 1177, but that is now lost except 
for its preface, which is included here.63 In 186 he had published a shorter work on 
the Yi, the Yixue qimeng, in which he re-creates the sketchy method of divination 
found in the Xici appendix, explains in detail how to go about practicing divination, 
and also explains the numerology and symbolism of various diagrams associated 
with the Yi—relying heavily on the xiangshu and divination expert Shao Yong, a 
friend of the Cheng brothers. Together the Yixue qimeng and the Zhouyi benyi 
constitute an example of Zhu Xi as "the great synthesizer" of the Confucian tradition 
—in this case synthesizing the two schools of Yijing interpretation into something 
new. Partly for this reason, Zhu Xi's commentary quickly overshadowed all previous 
ones, including that of Cheng Yi—even though both were included in the Qing- 
dynasty edition sponsored by the Kangxi emperor, the Zhouyi zhezhong, in 1716. 
According to Bent Nielsen, between 1265 and 1918 at least thirty editions of the 
Zhouyi benyi were published in China alone.64 


It is difficult to overstate the historical significance of the Yijing in Chinese thought 


and religion. It was venerated and used in Confucianism, Daoism, popular religion, 
and even Buddhism. As Roger Ames puts it, "perhaps no single text can compete 
with [it] in terms of the sustained interest it has garnered from succeeding 
generations of China's literati, and the influence it has had on Chinese self- 
understanding."65 Although in the popular imagination today it is often associated 
more closely with Daoism,66 throughout East Asian history it has received at least as 
much if not more attention from Confucians, beginning with its classification as one 
of the Five Classics. In my view this has to do with its integration of what I have 
called the natural order and the moral order. As I have mentioned, Zhu Xi saw the 
primordial Sage Fuxi as the first to intuit the linkage between these realms: the idea 
that Confucian moral values are not merely conventional (as the early Daoists said) 
but are part of a larger order—the Dao—that includes what we call natural law. 
That is, Fuxi saw the moral implications of natural patterns ofyin-yang change and 
interaction, which he symbolized in the lines, trigrams, and hexagrams. This 
connection, enabling a vision of a fundamental, integral, natural/moral order, 
functioned as legitimation (for Zhu Xi) of Confucian values vis-a-vis Daoism and 
Chinese Buddhism. In this sense Fuxi brought the Confucian dao into the world and 
made it experientially accessible to all people through the method of divination. 
Zhu Xi acknowledged the importance of this in the context of defining what it 
meant to follow the Confucian dao in the Song, as opposed to the Ways of Daoism 
and Buddhism. With his two books on the Yi he tried to facilitate the flourishing of 
the Confucian dao, and thereby (in his view) the flourishing of humanity.67 


KEY TERMS AND CONCEPTS 


Change®8 

The most general word for “change” is yi Z , as in the title of the book. Bian $4 
and tea 14 are subsets of yi. Bian is fluctuation,” or alternating (oscillating) yin/yang 
change. For example, the Xici says, “alternately closing and opening is called 
fluctuation [A.1.4] ; " “when change [yi %]reaches a limit there is fluctuation 
[B.2.5].” Hua is “transformation,” or change from one state to another, such as the 
change from one of the Five Phases (uuxing 47 ) to another. Bian and hua are 
often used together (fluctuation and transformation). Another word often paired 
with fcian is cong 3 , which most often means “penetrate,” or “permeate,” but as a 
pair I translate biantong as “fluctuation and continuity,” the latter meaning 
continuity through time as a process, as opposed to permanence, which 

implies something unchanging,69 


Related to these terms is the concept of life, growth, or generation (deng ^E), which 
is inherent in the fundamental stuff of which all things are composed, qi 


A&( psychophysical stuff"). This was an important principle for the Song Confu- 
cians , who related the creativity of life to the moral creativity of ren {= 
(humanity). The Xfcf was a major textual source of this concept: 


Generation and regeneration [or life and growth, sfcn/£ sfcn E^: ]are the meaning 
of change. (A.5.6) 


As for Qian [hexagram 1], in stillness it is focused; in activity it is direct. This is how 
it is greatly life-giving [da ^en £x ].As for Kun [hexagram 2], in stillness it is 
condensed; in activity it is diffuse. This is how it is broadly lifegiving [WII sfcng 
RAE ].(A.6.2) 


The great virtue of Heaven and Earth is life [a 4:].(B.1.10) 


Cheng Yi, ina comment on hexagram 24 (Fu, Return), says, “One yang returning to 
the bottom is the mind of Heaven and Earth to generate things [sheng wu Œ '].”7° 
Elsewhere he says, “The transformations of Heaven and Earth are natural generation 
and regeneration without end [sheng sheng fcuxfong ^E^E/$8]...The Way is 
natural generation and regeneration without cessation [sheng sheng buxi £ "E^ 
EAJn 


The phrase sheng sheng is found many other times in the Cheng brothers5 complete 
works, attributed to both brothers, and is quoted frequently by Zhu Xi and others in 
the Cheng-Zhu school. For example, Zhu Xi's important essay "Discussion of 
Humanity [ren 1-]" begins with Cheng's comment on Fu, quoted in the preceding. 
That essay contains Zhu’s fullest discussion of the correlation between natural and 
human (moral) creativity.72 Such a correlation was central to the meaning of the 
Yijing for Song-dynasty Confucians and, as I have suggested, to the meaning of 


Confucianism itself. 


Time (WIE) 


"Time" is a crucially important concept in the Yijing.73 Indeed, "change" and "time" 
are inherently overlapping concepts. The traditional Chinese concept of time was/is 
distinctly different from the Newtonian concept of time that still predominates in 
Western thought. Isaac Newton (1642-1727) said that both time and space are 
neutral, featureless backdrops against which material objects exist and move. The 
Chinese concept is that time itself varies qualitatively, like seasons—in fact, shi 
means both "time" and "season." So, for example, when the 


text refers to the "time of surpassing by the great" (hexagram 28) or the "time of 
letting go" (40); or when Zhu Xi refers to “the time of difficulty" (3) or “the time of 
restraint by the lesser" (9), they are pointing to the qualities of those 

moments themselves, not to events occurring in those moments. Therefore, part of 
the challenge of acting properly and maximizing one5s success in life with the help 
of the Yijing is to understand the quality of the time and to act in such a way as to 
accord with its character. It is to understand what season it is, and the activities 
appropriate to that season— not just the calendar date and clock time. This is 
similar to what is called going with the flow, often in the context of early Daoist 
thought (e.g,, Zhuangzi5s image of a man falling into a raging river and surviving by 
following the currents and eddies, not fighting against them).74 In a sense, time is 
nothing but change. 


The hexagrams themselves are understood to be temporal configurations of yin and 
yang on two levels. First, each hexagram itself is said to describe a temporal frame, 
starting from the bottom of the hexagram and ending at the top. Thus each 
hexagram represents a process, not a static condition ("the six lines intermingling 
are simply temporal things" [Xici B.9.1]). Second, the yin or yang nature of each line 
is part of a temporal process of cyclical alternation. Yin and yang are not substances 
themselves; rather they are modes of the constant transformation of qi ; they are 
modalities of change. Yin describes qi in its dark, cold, sinking, condensing phase: 
yang describes the light, warm, rising, expanding phase. Therefore each line is yin or 
yang only temporarily: when its yin or yang activity reaches a maximum, it 
changes direction, so to speak, and begins to act in the opposite mode (see figure 
I1). The constantly changing nature of the yin and yang lines means that each 
hexagram too is inherently changing. A hexagram yielded by the divination method 
represents an inherently dynamic, changing situation as well as its direction of 
change, like a vector (a force with both magnitude and direction). The particular 
configuration of that dynamism points to another hexagram, which can be 
interpreted as the potential future state that the present state is tending toward. 
This is the aspect of Yijing divination that is popularly considered "fortune-telling." 


In xiangshu theory—applying both to the process of divination and to cosmic 
symbolism and numerology—the production of one hexagram from another 

is called hexagram fluctuation (guafcian £}%*) , of which there are many forms. 
The one that Zhu Xi primarily discusses is where the original and resulting 


hexagrams have the same number of yin and yang lines, which have shifted 
positions (chap. 


i, Diagram 9). He refers to this method in his comments on nineteen hexagrams (6, 
1, 12, 21, 22, 25, 26, 31, 32, 35, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 46, 50, 53, 59). 


However, as he demonstrates in his Yixue qimeng (chap. 4), any hexagram can 
change into any other, or remain the same. In the divination process this 

depends upon the numbers derived from the milfoil divination method. The 
numbers produced by each step of the method are either 2 or 3, but three 
operations are required for each line, so the resulting numbers are either 6, 7, 8, or 
9. The numbers 6 and 9 produce changing lines because they are composed of all 
_yin (2 + 2 + 2 = 6) or all _yang (3 + 3 + 3 = 9) numbers and are therefore “mature” 
(Zao :£) yin and yang, respectively. Mature lines are about to change their 
direction of development, as illustrated in this sine curve depicting the fluctuation 
ofyin and yang during a day: 


NOON 


= Yin 


MIDNIGHT 


FIGURE I.1 Yin-yang fluctuation 


The numbers 7 and 8 are relatively static because they are composed of mixtures of 
2s and 3s; they are called young (shao />)yang and yin. The two hexagrams yielded 
by each divination (except for the rare cases in which none of the six lines is 
changing) are called the original hexagram (fcengua 4<£} ) and the derived 
hexagram (zhigua Ž #} ).75 


Another example of hexagram fluctuation is the “waxing and waning hexa- 

grams" ( xiaoxigua iiL), attributed to the Han-dynastyxiangshu master Meng 
Xi im first century CE). “Waxing” plots the growth of yang: Fu 18 X (24) 4 Lin [iff 
S (19) — Tai # U (ii) — Dazhuang XE H (34) — Guai Jt k (43) — Qian #2 A 
(1). “Waning” refers to the sequence in which yin grows in the hexagram: Gou fil 
(44) — Dun J a (33) — Pi 15 L (12) — Guan ii T (20) — Bo I W (23)— Kun 
B (2). These twelve hexagrams are called the sovereign hexagrams (fcigua WEM ) and 
are correlated with the twelve lunar months: 


TABLE L3 Hexagrams correlated with months 


Lunar Gregorian Hexagram Lunar Gregorian Hexagram 
month equivalent month equivalent 

ist Feb.-March Z ami 7th Aug.-Sept. Ew Pid 
2nd March-Apr. 34 Dazhuang Ah &th Sept.-Oct. 20 Guan fi 
rd April-May == 43 Kuai # 9th Oct.-Nov. = 23 Bo 3l 
4th May-June E Qim roth Nov.-Dec. 

sth June-July == 44 Gou ifi uth Dec.-Jan. 4 Fu 18 
6th July-Aug. > 33 Dun W rath Jan.-Feb. SE 19 Lin i 


In “Fuxi’s Directional Positioning of the Sixty-Four Hexagrams" ( Diagram 6) these 
months would be mapped as shown in figure I.2 (top, Arabic numbers). Note that in 
the inner square arrangement the hexagrams Qian, Dui, Li, Zhen, Sun, Kan, Gen, 
and Kun are numbered differently, not correlating with months: 1-8, starting from 
the lower right and moving diagonally to the upper left (Chinese numbers). This 
sequence is based on "Fuxi's Sequence of the Eight Trigrams" (Diagram 3 and figure 
I.2, bottom) or its expanded version, “Fuxi’s Sequence of the Sixty-Four Hexagrams" 
(Diagram 5). 


Image (xiang $£&) 


“Image” is another important term in the Yijing, especially in the Xici appendix, 
where it occurs nearly forty times. For example, Xici A.12.2 argues that the imagery 
of the Yi conveys concepts that cannot be expressed in words, and that this is the 
key to its profundity. The graphic core of the Yi is basically, after all, a set of images 
and a symbol system. The range of meanings of the term includes the 


it 


X 


BOCK ARR 


FIGURE I.2 Fuxi sequences 


concrete objects after which Fuxi modeled the hexagrams, the hexagrams and 
trigrams themselves as line diagrams, their yin-yang meanings, the various symbolic 
correlations elaborated in the Shuogua and mentioned in the hexagram and line 
texts, and literary imagery in the texts. Zhu Xi argues that the more concrete, 
graphic images of the Yi—that is, those actually produced by Fuxi—are 

more important than the symbolic correlations and the metaphorical images found 
in the texts, such as the dragon of Qian (hexagram 1) and the mare of Kun (2).76 


Number #0 


The Yi “maximizes numbers" ( Xici A.5.8) in the sense that it makes full use of 
numerical relationships and symbolism to express the truths of the natural/ 

moral order (K £#).To take just one example, since odd numbers symbolize yin and 
even symbolize yang, the locations and relationships of odd numbers (unbroken 
lines) and even numbers (broken lines) in the positions of the hexagram, numbered 
one through six, are one of the primary determinants of the hexagram and 

line meanings—especially in Zhu Xi's exegesis. A modern theory, unknown to Zhu 
Xi, is that the broken and unbroken lines constituting the trigrams and 

hexagrams were originally numbers, specifically 1 (yi — ) and 6 (Ziu 7x).In some 
early antecedents of the Zhouyi text that we have today, the broken lines are written 
with two angled strokes, like the bottom part of the character liu. Thus the 
connection between the Zhouyi and numbers might be even more direct than 


premodern commentators thought.77 
E) 


Li, conventionally translated as "principle" but sometimes as "pattern" or 
"coherence," occurs only eight times in the Yijing, and only in the appendixes 
(Wenyan, Xici, and Shuogua), but Zhu Xi uses it extensively in his commentary. It is 
the most important concept in Confucian thought since the Song dynasty. Its 
original meaning was the veins or patterning in jade: the left side of the character 
is in fact the word for jade, yu -& , while the right side is the phonetic 

component. Although it was occasionally used in a philosophical context—for 
example, by Wang Bi in the third century—it basically meant "pattern" until 
Huayan Buddhists in the Tang dynasty adopted it for the ultimate "principle" of all 
things—namely, “emptiness” ( feong ^) , or the nonexistence of any independent, 
autonomous existence. Then in the early Song dynasty the Cheng brothers began to 
use it in a Confucian context to mean the abstract "ordering principle" of the 
cosmos— both natural and moral—the most fundamental reality but not separable 
from concrete things.78 All things that exist, including matter, energy, mind, 

and spirit, are constituted by 474A , or “psychophysical stuff" : all "P is ordered 
by li, and li never exists apart from #479 The li of things is also their "nature" ( xing 
PE), and in the Mencian line of Confucian thought human nature—the 
"principle" of being human—is fundamentally good. The goal of self-cultivation is 
therefore to fully realize or actualize that nature or principle, which is the human 
expression of the principle, both natural and moral, that orders the universe. 


If human nature, or the principle of being human, is good, why is moral 
selfcultivation necessary? Mencius5s reply was that when he says human nature is 
good he means that people are "capable of becoming good" (Mencius 6A.6). 
Therefore what we are born with is moral potential, in the form of certain innate 
“dis-positions” ( ging Tij ) that can be cultivated into full-fledge virtues We 15).8o 
In his view, what keeps us from realizing that potential is either lack of positive nur- 
turance, such as education, or active negative influence, such as indulging in selfish 
behavior. The Confucians of the Cheng-Zhu school in the Song dynasty reframed 
these ideas in terms of the “psychophysical nature" (""zhiz^ixing RAZ — TE) , or 
our given endowment of qi. Unless our qi is clear and free-flowing throughout the 
body and mind, it tends to obscure the li by which it is ordered, like cloudy water. 
The purpose of learning and other forms of self-cultivation is actually to clarify our 
qi, which constitutes the mind as well as the body, to allow its li to be clearly 
knowable and naturally put into practice. As Zhang Zai had put it, learning (xue 

5 ) can “transform the psychophysical endowment” ( fcianhua qizhi (4344). 
Zhu Xi understood Yijing divination to be a learning tool that people can use to 
more fully realize the li in themselves and in their environment. It does this by 
helping people to recognize the moral meanings of natural (yin/yang) and social 
patterns and to act accordingly. 


In my opinion "order/ordering" is the most accurate translation of li, but in most 
cases I use the more conventional “principle.” My use of “principle,” however, 


should not be construed as necessarily entailing either a linguistic proposition or a 
transcendent principle existing separately from things to which it gives meaning. 
"Pattern" seems to me a flatter, more two-dimensional term. For example, Zhu Xi 
sometimes (in other contexts) mentions the li of a boat, which is more than simply 
its blueprint pattern; it is what makes it a boat, its "boatness," and for this I see no 
problem in referring to it as the principle of a boat, or the nature of a boat. In fact, 
Zhu Xi said that the nature of a thing is simply its principle (xfngj.n'e PEER FE 
15).One of the reasons I like *order/ordering" is that it connotes something like 
"world ordering" as the creation of order from chaos, with religious associations 
much like those of raik Ati ( Supreme Polarity)-and Zhu Xi also equated li with 
taiji. “Coherence” as a translation of li is less apt than "order" or “principle” because 
it suggests an element of human understanding, while Zhu Xi's li is independent of 
human understanding.82 


Mng (fi) 


Ming is conventionally translated as "decree" or “mandate,” as in the “Mandate of 
Heaven" ( cianming K fy).This is the political theory dating back to the early 

Zhou period, according to which Heaven grants the authority to rule to a family 

or dynasty on the basis of their moral virtue We 4# ) and removes that mandate 
when their virtue declines, as it inevitably does. Thus "Heaven decrees and Heaven 
pun-ishes" ( cianming ciantao Kf) , as an old saying goes.83 Outside the 
political context, ming denotes the "givenness" of life: those aspects about which 
we have no choice, such as where, when, and to whom we are born. In this sense the 
saying just quoted can be translated as "Heaven gives and Heaven takes away." 

For Zhu Xi a crucial part of ming is our given endowment of qi, which 

determines how easy or difficult it will be to fully realize our moral nature (xing 

PE). This is cianming (fir ) on the level of the individual, “what is given by Heaven’ 
or “Heaven’s endowment.” Thus when the context is political I translate ming as 
"decree" ; when it refers to human beings I translate it as “endowment,” as in 
“human nature and endowment” ( xing ming (Efiz).Ming by itself is often 
translated as “fate” or “destiny,” but these terms are highly misleading, as they 
suggest an element of predestination.84 


J 


The "Four Virtues" of Qian 


The first line of the Yijing, the hexagram name and text of Qian (Creating), is, in 
Zhu Xi's interpretation, "Qian: Supreme and penetrating, appropriate and cor- 
rect” (Qian: Yuan heng liz^en 57L 57 4] FD). Yuan, heng, li, and zhen appear 
frequently in the hexagram statements, individually and in various combinations 
(including five additional times all together: hexagrams 3, 17, 19, 25, and 49). Asa 
group of four, since the Han dynasty they have been interpreted as four virtues (si 
de Vj 1&8) , as they are explicitly referred to in the Wenyan appendix under Qian. 
Actually this reading is found as early as the Zuozhuan commentary to the 

Spring and Autumn Annals, a text tentatively dated to the late fourth century BCE, 
in a story about the sixth century BCE woman Mu Jiang $235.85 But by the 

Han dynasty the "Four Virtues" reading had become standard. It presumes that 
the basic text, or Zhouyi, reflects the same set of Confucian moral concerns as 


the later appendixes—an assumption made by all premodern commentators, as 
well as the translators Legge and Wilhelm. But in their original Zhou-dynasty 

ritual context (sacrifice and divination), the four terms were probably two 

semantic units. Thus Kunst renders them as "Grand treat. A favorable 
determination"; Shaughnessy as "Primary receipt: beneficial to divine" ; and Rutt 
as "Supreme offering. Favorable augury." Geoffrey Redmond suggests that the line is 
an “invocation,” translating it, "Begin with an offering for favorable divination." 
Other translators, following the post-Han commentarial tradition, translate the line 
as the Four Virtues of Qian; for example, Legge: "great and originating, penetrating, 
advantageous, correct and firm"; Shchutskii: "beginning, penetration, definition, 
stability"; and Lynn: "fundamentality, prevalence, fitness, and constancy." Rutt 
translates the Four Virtues as "sublimity (yuan), accomplishment (heng), 
furtherance (li), and perseverance (zhen)," and Zhu Xi's interpretation as "great / 
all-accomplishing and / proper steadfastness." The Wilhelm translation is "Sublime 
success / Furthering through perseverance.”86 While Zhu was generally concerned 
with retrieving the "original meaning" of the Yi, his redefinitions of these four key 
terms demonstrates how in some respects he moves away from the original 
divinatory context and moralizes the text. This shift was characteristic of virtually 
all post-Han commentators. 


Yuan JL basically means "origin" or "primal" but also "supreme," as Zhu Xi says 
under the first line of the Tuan commentary to Qian: "Yuan means great and 
beginning." However, since the Tuan commentary contains seven instances of da 
heng K7 (great and penetrating), I have reserved “great” for da. 


Heng * and zhen H , in the early Zhou-dynasty context of the original Zhouyi, 
had to do with the ritual dyad of sacrifice and divination. Heng referred to 

the "receipt" of a sacrifice by an ancestor, hence "success" in the ritual (cf. the 
Wilhelm translation ofyuan heng, "supreme success" ); it was cognate with xiang 
¥, “receive, enjoy,” as in a spirit enjoying a sacrificial offering. Therefore Zhu 
Xi's definition, “penetrating” ( tong 3$), partially overlaps the original meaning of 
the word: the offering "getting through" to the spirit. Accordingly I translate 

it, depending upon the context, as either “penetrating” or “success.” 

“Penetrating” also has epistemological connotations, as in a “penetrating mind” 
(e.g,, in the hexagram statement of Xikan, hexagram 29). 


Z^en FH originally meant the act of divination itself, or “to divine.”87 Zhu Xi's 
definition—“correct” ( zheng IE), whichalsomeans"upright"or"settled" — 
hasa scriptural basis in the first line of the Tuan commentary under hexagram 7 
(Shi). Zhen can also mean “steadfast” or “persistent,” and I sometimes use that 
where "correct" would not work (e.g,, the fifth line of Yu, hexagram 16). 


Li F] basically means “benefit, advantage,” and Zhu Xi sometimes uses it in that 
sense, although in the context of the Four Virtues of Qian he defines it 

as "appropriate" ( yi 'E) , and I follow him in the text of the Yi even though the 
conventional meaning also works. For the frequent combination K zhen 7l A, 
which appears mostly in hexagram statements (the eminently quotable 


"Perseverance furthers" in the Wilhelm translation), I have used "appropriate and 


correct" instead of "appropriate to be correct," consistent with my principle of not 
imposing more meaning than the text itself requires. 


In addition to his comments on the hexagram statement of Qian, Zhu Xi discusses 
the Four Virtues under the first line of the Wenyan appendix, where they are 
explicitly called the Four Virtues. They are closely related in his system of thought 
with the "Four Constant Virtues" of Mencius (humanity, rightness, ritual propriety, 
and wisdom)—for example, in Zhu Xi's important essay "Discussion of 

Humanity" ( Renshuo 1-i$). Nevertheless, he occasionally seems to treat them as 
two semantic units; for example, near the end of his commentary on the 

Qian hexagram statement, where he says, "King Wen considered the Way of Qian to 
be greatly penetrating [dacong X38]and perfectly correct [zhizheng &1E]." And in 
his comments on the hexagram statement and Judgment Commentary of 

Wuwang (hexagram 25), he inserts a preposition (yu Ji)between K and zhen, 
making it "benefiting from correctness." This is probably why Wilhelm, who 
generally follows Zhu Xi, render the hexagram statement as "Sublime success / 
Furthering through perseverance." In the present translation I translate them as 
separate virtues when all four are given, but in cases of the first pair alone I use 
"supreme success." 


“Centra?” (Aon (*H), “Correct” (Aen (1E),and “Corre*EonAn «” 
( yfn (SO 


"Central" and "correct" refer both to line positions and human virtues. In terms of 
line positions, "central" refers to the second and fifth positions (the centers of the 
component trigrams) ; "correct" refers to yang lines in odd-numbered 

positions and yin lines in even-numbered positions, because in Chinese cosmology 
and numerology odd numbers are yang and even numbers are yin ; this is called 
the principle of “matching positions" Wangud 2547).88 In terms of human 

virtues, “central” alludes to zhong (centrality, equilibrium, hitting the mark) in 
the Zhon^ong, where it is associated with he fll (harmony).89 This passage played 
a crucial role in Zhu Xi’s theory of mind and self-cultivation: 


Before the feelings of pleasure, anger, sorrow, and joy are expressed [weifa 7 #]it is 
called centrality. When these feelings are expressed [yifa ti#]and each and all 
attain due measure and degree, it is called harmony. Centrality is the great 
foundation of the world, and harmony is its universal path. When centrality and 
harmony are realized to the highest degree, heaven and earth will attain their 
proper order and all things will flourish.9° 


“Correctness” as a human virtue refers to “rightness,” yi 3& , or behavior that is 
appropriate to the circumstances, one of Mencius's Four Constant Virtues. 


"Corresponding": Two lines are said to correctly correspond when they occupy 
matching positions in the inner and outer trigrams (i.e., 1 and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and 


6) and one is yin and the other yang. This is an auspicious characteristic. 


Hexagram Rulers (zhu =) 


Each hexagram has two kinds of “rulers,” or dominant lines. The “ruler of the 
complete hexagram” (cheng guazhi zhw h% Æ ), or “constituting ruler,” is 
the line that most clearly embodies the meaning of the hexagram—for example, the 
first line of Zhun (Difficult), hexagram 3: O, which is a yang at the beginning that 
is pushing itself up with difficulty, like a sprout. Each hexagram also has a 
“governing ruler” (zhw gwazhi zhw + 2}2 =),which is usually the line in the fifth 
position, the center of the upper trigram. Over the centuries several schema of 
ruling lines have been proposed. For one prominent example, see that of Li 
Guangdi, editor of the official Qing-dynasty compilation of the Yijing commentaries 
of Cheng Yi and Zhu Xi.9! 


Xfandan 46% (“before Heaven”) and Hourian 4#% ( “after 
Heaven” ) 


I generally use “a priori” for xiantian because I understand the term to refer to 
analytic (not synthetic) or mathematical/logical relationships. For example, in 

the Yixue qimeng Zhu Xi approvingly quotes a statement by Shao Yong, “There was 
an 


Yi before [the hexagrams] were drawn."9? Houtian deals with relationships of 
existing things, and so I translate it as a posteriori. The two terms, which come from 
the Wenyan (Qian, 29), are roughly equivalent to “metaphysical” and 

“concrete/ physical,” although those terms have different Chinese equivalents 
(which also come from the Yijing, Xici A.12.4). 


Fabrizio Pregadio translates xiantian and houtian as “precelestial” (“the domain 
prior to the generation of the cosmos”) and “postcelestial” (“the domain in 
which the individual creatures, objects, and phenomena live, exist, and occur"); 
Anne Birdwhistell as "theoretical" and "phenomenal." Tze-ki Hon explains them 
as "natural and primordial (xiantian)" and “human-made and moral 
(houtian)."93 Shao Yong was the first to use the two terms in reference to the 
trigram sequences depicted in Diagrams 4 (the Fuxi sequence) and 8 (the King 
Wen sequence). 


U04% (return) 


Hexagram 24 X, "Return," has extraordinary depth of meaning for the Cheng-Zhu 
school, so I discuss it here even though it explicitly concerns only one hexagram. 
The idea of the hexagram is that, after yin has taken over all six lines in Kun 
(hexagram 2), a single yang line has "returned" to the beginning, restarting the yin- 
yang cycle (months 10 and u in table I.3). The importance of the Fu hexagram to 
Zhu Xi is suggested by the fact that in his Classified Conversations there are five 
times more entries (49) on Fu than the average of all other hexagrams, excluding 
Qian (231) and Kun (51). The average of the sixty-one others is 9.9. The next largest 
after Fu are Gen (25) and Xian (20). 


In Zhu Xi's comment on the last line of the Commentary on the Judgment ("In Fu is 
seen the mind of Heaven and Earth"), he says, "Below the accumulated yin a single 


yang is reborn. "The mind of Heaven and Earth to give birth to things’ is incipient in 
extinction.94 Reaching this point [in the cyclical process], its return can be seen. In 
human beings it is activity at the maximum of stillness; 95 goodness at the 
maximum ofthe bad; the original mind beginning to reappear just at the point of 
vanishing." This represents the fundamental insight that yin-yang polarity and 
cyclical change is the most fundamental cosmic principle, which Zhu Xi called raiji 
hi ( Supreme Polarity). Or to put it another way, change is fundamentally real, 
not permanence—directly contradicting Plato in The Republic. More specifically, 
stillness and activity have a relationship of metaphysical interpenetration: activity 
in stillness and stillness in activity.96 Another canonical statement of this idea is 
Xici B110: “The great virtue of Heaven and Earth is called life [or giving birth].” 


Zhu’s comment continues with a poem by Shao Yong that refers to Fuxi and begins 
with the phrase “At midnight on the winter solstice.” This was the moment in the 
imperial ritual calendar when the emperor made his annual sacrifice to Heaven. As I 
have written elsewhere, 


This is the point in the year when yin is at its highest point and yang at its lowest, 
when the sun at noon is at its lowest point of the year. This is the turning point, 
when the sun begins to rise higher in the sky each day at noon, when the yang 
forces in the cosmos begin to increase again, eventually to reach their peak on the 
summer solstice. The function of the emperor at this 


moment, and at the corresponding moment on the summer solstice, was to 
facilitate the yin-yang fluctuation of cosmic forces by ritually enacting his filial role 
as “Son of Heaven."97 


The Fu hexagram symbolizes this moment of immanent creative potential springing 
forth spontaneously from the natural world—what he calls “the original mind 
beginning to reappear just at the point of vanishing,” In Zhu Xi’s “Discussion of 
Humanity” he develops the moral implications of natural principle. This essay, like 
Zhu’s comment on Fu, begins with a paraphrase of Cheng Yi’s comment on Fu, “The 
mind of Heaven and Earth is to produce things” and systematically relates the Four 
Virtues of Qian to the Four Constant (Universal) Virtues of Mencius: humanity (ren 
{-),rightness (yi 3&),propriety (Zi #2) , and wisdom (z^i #).98 Fu therefore 
represents the immanent natural and moral creative potential inherent in qi, the 
stuff of the universe, which is also the stuff of the human mind. In a recorded 
comment on Fu, Zhu Xi says, 


“In Fu is seen the mind of Heaven and Earth.” The subtle and vague beginning of 
movement in this is most suitable for revealing the incessance of the generation of 
qi. Only by looking at it like this can we readily see that, as Heaven [Nature] has 
spring, summer, fall, and winter, so human beings have humanity, rightness, 
propriety, and wisdom. . . . Mind is a functioning thing that contains the principle of 
these four. In absolutely no other thing can this experiential verification be seen. 
(Zhuziyulei 711790) 


Thus creation or creativity has no need of a transcendent source, like a creator God. 


Creativity is inherent in the natural world and includes the uniquely human 
potential to bring to completion the moral potential of the universe—or, as the 
Zhongyong puts it, to "assist in the transforming and nourishing process of Heaven 
and Earth."99 Similarly, Shao Yong is reported to have said, "Is not the alternation of 
stillness and activity the most wonderful thing in the universe? Is not the point 
between stillness and activity [i.e., the point of incipient creation] the most 
wonderful of the most wonderful things in Heaven, Earth and humanity?”!0° Shao 
here represents a strain in Song Confucianism that gives expression to the this- 
worldly, life-affirming attitude characteristic of Chinese thought. He implies that 
there is impenetrable mystery in each new beginning, each new rebirth. The 
continuous creativity inherent in the cosmos is dependent upon the continual 
reversal of natural processes of birth, growth, decay, and death. That new life should 
come from death seems to have impressed Shao Yong and others as gratuitously 
wonderful—much like God5s creatio ex nihilo has struck many Westerners. We 
might say that, according to the Chinese concept, what is ex nihilo is not the 
created substance but rather the dynamic reversal (/w 48 ) of the transformative 
process—except that it doesn't come from nothing; it comes from the very nature of 
qi, which is inherently dynamic. The "incessance of the generation of qV therefore 
lends to Zhu Xi's theory of mind and self-cultivation a sense of religious awe. 


NOTE ON THE SEQUENCE OF HEXAGRAMS 


The "received" sequence of hexagrams—the one in Wang Bi's edition of the Yijing, 
also called the King Wen sequence—is not random. It is composed of thirty- 

two pairs, following two rules. The general rule is that (a) each one of a pair is 

the inverse of the other (turned upside down)—for example, O (3) and D (4). 
However, for hexagrams that would be the same when inverted, the rule is that (b) 
yin lines become yang and vice versa—for example, A (1) and B (2). The 
hexagram pairs that follow (b) are 1/2, 27/ 28 ([/_), 29/30 (]/H), and 61/62 (}/H). 
Only some of the thirty-two pairs have complementary meanings as well as 
complementary structures; for example, 1/2 (Creating/Complying), 1/12 
(Penetrating/ Obstructing), 41/42 (Diminishing/Enhancing), 51/52 (Arousing/ 
Stopping), 59/60 


(Dispersing/Limiting), and 63/64 (Already Complete/Not Yet Complete). There 
is, however, no generally accepted principle or logic to the sequence of the hexa- 
* 101 

gram pairs.!?! 

CONVENTIONS 

* In places where Zhu Xi stretches the evident meaning of the text to 


accommodate his system of thought, I have translated according to his 
interpretation and indicated the difference in my notes. 


* Atthe beginning of each passage of commentary Zhu indicates the 
pronunciation of one or more potentially ambiguous characters in the text, and I 
follow his suggestions in my translation but do not translate those comments 
themselves.102 


* There are roughly twenty to thirty lines of text for which Zhu Xi has no 
comment. Most of them are in the Commentary on the Smaller Images. 


* [have tried wherever possible to avoid reification, especially in the 
hexagram names (e.g., Being Happy, not Happiness). This is consistent with the fact 


that Chinese thought is based more on process than on substance or essence. 


* Ido not translate the hexagram name in the hexagram statement, except in the 
four cases (hexagrams 10, 12, 13, 52) where it is best understood as part of a sentence. 


* The numbers 6 and 9, representing yin and yang lines, respectively, are 
not spelled out because they are used in this context as symbols. 


* Icapitalize Heaven and Earth because they are the core meanings of the first two 
hexagrams, Qian and Kun. 


* Unlike Cheng Yi, Zhu Xi does not comment on the Xugua appendix, so I have not 
translated it. 


TECHNICAL TERMS 


gang Milj: firm / rou 3:yielding (antonyms) 


guati #M8:usually “component trigrams," but sometimes “hexagram structure" 
ji H-:auspicious, good fortune / xiong IXI: ominous, bad fortune (antonyms) 


COMMON RELATED TERMS 


lord / Aow ja:sovereign / Aow f:marquis 417:honest / xin fi:trustworthy / dwn 
3 : sincere / cfenKi:authentic tei ffi:regret / Zin #:disgrace 


jwn Æ: noble, ruler, master / jwnzi 2t : superior person / xiaoren jj. A: petty/ 
inferior person 


wen ming X} : elegant and bright 


zai 5 : disaster / tean % : trouble/ # : calamity 


zAan ;:prognostication / zAanzfc ;4#%:diviner 


SOURCES FOR THE CONFUCIAN “FOUR BOOKS AND DAOIST CLASSICS 


Zhu Xi, Sistejizfe 07423 ( Collected comments on the Four Books) 


Great Learning ( Daxwe X4)and Centrai y and Commonai y (Zten^ong tii): 
Wing-tsit Chan, trans., A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy AnaZects (Lunyu ift 
3) : Annping Chin, fte AnaZects Mencius (Mengzi 3:7 ):D. C. Lau, Mencius Laozi 
z5f-:D. C. Lau, Lao Tzu: Tao Te Ching Zhuangzi 3i: f:Victor H. Mair, Wandering on 
the Way 
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Zhouyi benyi 
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CHAPTER ONE 
PART A : HEXAGRAMS 1-30 


PRELIMINARIES? 


s mentioned in the introduction, the Zhouyi benyi, completed in 188, was Zhu Xi5s 
second commentary on the Yijing. His first, in 177, was simply called Yizhuan £Zf& 
( Commentary on the Yi). Until 


recently scholars have used that earlier date for the Zhouyi benyi, but Shu Jingnan 
has refuted that in his Chronological Record of Zhu Xi (2001), which should now 
be considered authoritative.? During the twenty-nine-month period between 
Zhu's completion of the Yixue gimeng ZH: ( Introduction to the study of the 
Yi, 186) and the Zhouyi benyi, he also completed his commentaries on the 


major writings of Zhou Dunyi: the Taijicu shuo Akila ( Discussion of the 
Supreme Polarity diagram) and the Tongshu iii ( Penetrating the Yi).3 It was in 
these commentaries that he developed his theory of the interpenetration of activity 
and stillness, which was the solution to the major "spiritual crisis" of his career 

and his reason for claiming that Zhou Dunyi was the first true Confucian Sage 
since Mencius. This concentrated period of work on Zhou Dunyi and the Yijing 
therefore witnessed the maturation of some of the fundamental elements of Zhu 
Xi'ssynthesis: taiji (Supreme Polarity, which he equated with li or principle); the 
theory and practice of "preserving the mind and nourishing the nature in order 

to serve Heaven" (Mencius 7A.1) by understanding one's own mind in both its 
active and still phases; and the “succession of the Way” ( daocong 3&4), his theory 
of the normative lineage of the Confucian Way that began with Fuxi;s creation 

of the Yi.4 


The preface included here, is, again according to Shu Jingnan, all that survives from 
Zhu Xi5s first attempt at a commentary, the Yizhuan. It is found in the Imperial 
Academy edition of Zhouyi benyi, one of the two versions in the Siku 

quanshu collection, and many other editions. It is not included in the Zhuzi quanshu 
(2002) edition of Zhouyi benyi, nor in the Zhouyi zhezhong or Master Zhu's Collected 
Papers (Zhuzi wenji). The reason for this inconsistency is that in some sources it is 
attributed to Cheng Yi; for example, by Wang Tingzhen (fl. thirteenth century) in 
his Guwenjicheng 14 XE, and by the compiler of the Collected Papers o/the Two 
Chengs (£T Cheng wenji —7€XfR),where it is accompanied by another preface that 
actually was written by Cheng Yi.5 Shu Jingnan refutes Cheng Yi's authorship 

and reproduces this preface from the Xingli qunshuj+ujt+ie PEHEE 4) fF by Xiong 
Jie f& ii Ginshi 199), where it is identified as Zhu Xi’s preface.® Since Xiong Jie 
was a student of Zhu Xi’s and Wang Tingzhen was not; and since the Er Cheng 
wenji was not compiled by Tan Shanxin until the early 1320s, this is strong 

evidence that the preface is by Zhu Xi. Some editions, such as the Yuanben Zhouyi 
benyi (Original edition of the Zhouyi benyi) in the Siku quanshu collection, include 

a shorter preface by Wu Ge "dated 1265, in place of this one. 


The Nine Diagrams appended to the beginning of the Zhouyi benyi have also 
occasioned some controversy, insofar as it is not certain when or by whom 

they were first included. Zhu Xi's Qing-dynasty chronicler, Wang Mouhong, said 
the diagrams were not added by Zhu Xi, but the editor of the version in Zhuzi 
quanshu (2002), Wang Tie -E$,says that they were.7 Shu Jingnan (2001) does not 
address the question. Four of the nine diagrams are also found in Zhu's Yixue 
qimeng.9 The short postscript after them definitely sounds like Zhu Xi, emphasizing 
the original intention of the Yi and the need to remain cognizant of the differences 
between the successive graphic and textual layers.9 For that reason I am inclined to 
agree with Wang Tie that the diagrams and explanations are by Zhu Xi. 


ZHU XI'S PREFACE TO THE =f (n77) 


The Yi as a book provides the meanings of the hexagrams [gua #¥þ],lines [yao 3], 
the judgments [tuan %],and the images [xiang %],and displays the dispositions of 
the myriad things in Heaven and Earth.!? The Sage's [Fuxi fA3&]concern about later 


generations was extreme! Under [the category of] metaphysics [xiantian 75 K]he 
“disclosed things”; under [the category of] existent things [howrian 7% 

Khe “completed efforts." For this reason he “maximized [ji its numbers" in 
order to determine the images [xiang &]of all under Heaven, and put forth the 
images in order to determine the auspicious and ominous [meanings] of all 
under Heaven.!2 


The sixty-four hexagrams and three hundred eight-four lines are the means by 
which to comply with the principle of human nature and the endowment 

[ming 1i5],and to complete the Way of fluctuation and transformation [fciantoa $% 
15]. Dispersed among patterns, [the Way of transformation] is the myriad 

things. Unified as the Dao, it has no duality. Because "In Change there is Supreme 
Polarity, which generates the Two Modes,”!3 the Supreme Polarity is the Dao, and 
the Two Modes are yin and yang. Yin and yang are the unitary Dao, and the 
Supreme Polarity is nonpolar.'4 The generation of the myriad things “carries yin 
and embraces yang [Laozi 42]. None lacks the Supreme Polarity, and none lacks 
the Two Modes. In their subtle and profound mutual stimulation, fluctuation 

and transformation are unlimited. Once forms receive life and once spirit 
expresses wisdom,}5 the genuine and artificial appear therein, and the myriad 
beginnings arise. The Yi is how we determine what is auspicious and ominous [ji 
xiong 7I] and initiate the Great Undertaking,!ó Therefore the Yi is the Way of yin 
and yang, the hexagrams are the embodiments of yin and yang, and the lines are the 
activity of yin and yang. 


Although the hexagrams are not the same, what is common to them is their odd and 
even [numbers]. Although the lines are not the same, what is common to them is 
the 9 and 6 [by which they are derived]. In this way the sixty-four hexagrams are the 
substance [of the Yi] and the three hundred eight-four lines are its function. 
Externally in the world and internally within the body, as quick as the blink of an 
eye and as subtle as [the transition between] activity and stillness,7 everything 
contains the images of the hexagrams, everything contains the meanings of the 
lines. Perfect indeed is the Yi! Its Way is the greatest and most inclusive; its function 
is the most spiritual and immanent. 


Moments [ifj! certainly never have starting points, and hexagrams never have 
fixed images. Situations [fij |certainly are never exhausted, and lines also never 
have fixed positions. To use a single moment [yi^i —/]and connect it with a 
hexagram is to cling to the unchanging; itis not [the proper way to use] the Yi. To 
use a single situation [yi^i —¥]to clarify a line is to be constrained and 

not penetrating [cong Ņň];it is not the YL8 To understand the meanings of the 
hexagrams, lines, judgments, and images and not to understand their function 
[i.e., ^ divination] is also not the Yi. Therefore to get it through the movement of 
ones essential spirit [ji^g^en #/##]and the activity of the techniques of the mind 
[xin-/^Mfj],"to match one's virtue with that of Heaven and Earth, to match 

one's clarity with that of the sun and moon, to match one's orderliness with that of 
the four seasons, and to match one's good and bad fortune with that of ghosts 

and spirits”!9— only then can we say that we understand the Yi. 


However, since the Yi has hexagrams, the Yi is already formed; since the 
hexagrams have lines, the hexagrams are already visible. What is already formed 
and already visible we can understand with words, but what is not formed and 
not visible we cannot seek with names. So in the final analysis, what can 
compare with the Yi? This is what students must understand.?9 


THE NINE DIAGRAMS 


[I] The River Chart [Hetu]21 
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FIGURE 1.1 


[2] The Luo Writing [Luoshu] 
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FIGURE 1.2 


The “Treatise on the Appended Remarks" [Xici A.11.8] says, "The [Yellow] River gave 
forth the Chart, and the Luo [River] gave forth the Writing. The Sages [Fuxi and Yu 
the Great] took them as models.”22 It also says, "Heaven is 1, Earth is 2, Heaven is 3, 
Earth is 4, Heaven is 5, Earth is 6, Heaven is 7, Earth is 8, Heaven is 9, Earth is 10. 
There are five numbers of Heaven and five numbers of Earth. The five positions 
cooperate and each has its match. The numbers of Heaven are 25; the numbers of 
Earth are 30. Altogether the numbers of Heaven and Earth are 55. This is how they 
bring about fluctuation and transformation and activate the ghosts and spirits."23 
These are the numbers of the Hetu. The Luoshu is based on the image of the 
tortoise. Thus its numbers are 9 at the top and 1 at the bottom, 3 on the left and 7 on 
the right, 2 and 4 are the plastron, 6 and 8 are the feet.24 


Cai Yuanding says, Kong Anguo and Liu Xin in the Han, Guan Lang (Zim-ing) in the 
Wei, and Shao Yong (Kangjie, Yaofu) in the Song all described the Hetu and Luoshu 
in this way. Liu Mu was the first to change [reverse] their names, and later scholars 
followed him. Thus I now follow the old and restore [the original names].?5 


[3] Fuxi^s Sequence of the Eight Trigrams26 
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FIGURE 1.3 


The “Treatise on the Appended Remarks" [Xici A.1.5] says, “In Change there is the 
Supreme Polarity, which generates the Two Modes. The Two Modes generate the 
Four Images, and the Four Images generate the Eight Trigrams.” Master Shao said, 
“One divides into two, two divides into four, and four divides into eight.”27 The 
“Treatise Discussing the Trigrams” [Shuogua 3.2] says, “The Changes calculates in 
reverse.” Master Shao said, “Qian is 1, Dui is 2, Li is 3, Zhen is 4, Sun is 5, Kan is 6, 
Gen is 7, and Kun is 8.”28 From Qian to Kun, in each case [progressing from 1 to 8] 
yields a not-yet-generated trigram, so it is like going through the four seasons in 
reverse order. “[Fuxi’s] Sequence of the Sixty-Four Hexagrams" [Diagram 5] below 
expands on this.29 


[4] Fuxi's Directional Positioning of the Eight Trigrams3° 


FIGURE 1.4 


The "Treatise Discussing the Trigrams" [Shuogua 3] says, "Heaven and Earth 
determine the positions. Mountain and Lake interpenetrate their "Ho&. Thunder and 
Wind arouse each other. Water and Fire do not combat each other. [Thus] the Eight 
Trigrams intermingle. Calculating the past accords [with the movement of Heaven]. 
Knowing the future reverses [the movement of Heaven]." Master Shao said, "Qian is 
south and Kun is north, Li is east and Kan is west, Zhen is northwest and Dui is 
northeast, Sun is southwest and Gen is northwest. From Zhen to Qian accords with 
[Heaven]; from Sun to Kun reverses [Heaven]."3: [Fuxi5s] Directional Positioning of 
the Sixty-Four Hexagrams [Diagram 6] below expands on this. 


[5] Fuxi^s Sequence of the Sixty-Four Hexagrams 
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FIGURE 1.5 


The [Fuxi] Sequence of the Eight Trigrams [Diagram 3] above is exactly what the 
Xici zhuan means by "the Eight Trigrams achieve their arrangement" [B.1.1]. 

This diagram is exactly what it means by “when they are doubled" [B.1.1]. Thus 
the lower three lines are the eight trigrams of the former diagram and the 

upper three lines are added in sequence to them, and so the lower eight trigrams 
are each expanded into eight. Ifwe generate the lines one by one, which Master 
Shao described as 8 dividing into 16, 16 dividing into 32, and 32 dividing into 64, 
we will even more clearly see the natural wonder of the patterns and images. 


[6] Fuxi^s Directional Positioning of the Sixty-Four Hexagrams32 
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FIGURE 1.6 


The explanations of Fuxi’s fourth diagram all come from Mr. Shao [Yong], who 
received it from Li Zhicai (Tingzhi). Tingzhi received it from Mu Xiu 
(Bochang), who received it from Chen Tuan (Xiyi, Tunan) of Mount Hua.33 It is 


what is called a priori [“before Heaven"] learning. In this diagram's circular 
arrangement, Qian is the peak of summer [wu ^F, south], Kun is the peak of winter 
[zi f, north], Li is the peak of spring [mao Jl!,east], Kan is the peak of autumn 


[you H ,west].34 


is born in the north/winter and peaks [ji #&]in the south/summer; yin is born in 
the south/summer and peaks in the north/winter. Yang is located in the 

south; yin is located in the north. In the [inner] square arrangement, Qian 
begins it in the northwest [lower right] and Kun ends it in the southeast [upper 
left].35 Here yang is in the north and yin is in the south. These two [arrangements] 
deal with the numbers ofyin and yang. The circular one on the outside is yang, and 
the square one inside is yin; the activity of the circular one is Heaven and the 
stillness of the square one is Earth. 


[7] King Wen^s Sequence of the Eight Trigrams 
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[8] King Wen^s Directional Positioning of the Eight Trigrams36 
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FIGURE 1.8 


These [7 and 8] illustrate the Shuogua. Master Shao said, “These are King Wen5s 
Eight Trigrams, in positions corresponding to human functioning; thisisa 
posteriori [or "after Heaven"] learning."37 


[9] Diagrams of Hexagram Fluctuation 
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The Tuanzhuan [Commentary on the Judgments] sometimes uses hexagram 
fluctuation in its discussion,39 so here I include this diagram for clarification. 
However, in terms of the main idea of the Yi, it is not [Fuxi5s] original intent in 
creating the Yi by drawing the hexagrams.4° The hexagrams with either one yang or 
one yin line are six each, starting from Fu í% and Gou Jii. 


FIGURE 1.9A 
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FIGURE 1.9B 


The hexagrams with either two yin or two yang are fifteen each, starting from Lin 
fifi and Dun X. 


The hexagrams with either three yin or three yang are twenty each, starting from Tai 
4 and Pi ffr 
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FIGURE 1.9C 


The hexagrams with either four yin or four yang are fifteen each, starting from 
Dazhuang AWK and Guan iBi. 
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FIGURE 1.9D 


The hexagrams with either five yin or five yang are six each, starting from Guai 3 
and Box]. 
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FIGURE 1.9E 


These are the Nine Diagrams of the Yi, containing the natural Yi of Heaven and 
Earth, the Yi of Fuxi, the Yi of the Duke of Zhou, and the Yi of Confucius. Before 
Fuxi there were no texts, only diagrams and lines. With appropriately profound 
contemplation we can see their original subtle intention. Starting from King Wen 
there were texts, and this is what is today5s Zhouyi. But readers should be informed 
about the text [they are reading], and not take Confucius5s discussion as King 
Wenos discussion.4! 


PARTA 


Zhou is the dynasty name; Yi is the name of the book. Its hexagrams were originally 
drawn by Fuxi; they change by interacting and change by fluctuating /jiaoyi fcianyi 
AE E S |,which is why it is called the Changes. Its texts were appended by King 
Wen and the Duke of Zhou, which is why we attach the name Zhou to it. Since it 
would be quite large if bound together, it is divided into two parts, A and B. The 
scripture [jing %]is what was drawn by Fuxi plus the texts of King Wen and the 
Duke of Zhou. With the ten commentaries [zhuan f&]composed by Master Kong, 
altogether there are twelve sections. Its contents are rather confusing to most 
scholars [ru fi;].Mr. Chao [Yuezhi] recently began to correct its deficiencies, but 
was unable to completely match the old text.42 Mr. Lu [Zugian Hi, 137-181] 
made further corrections and published the Scripture in two chapters [juan #]with 
the commentaries [separately] in ten chapters, thereby returning to the old [text] of 
the Kong [Confucius's] clan.43 
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Qian [heaven] below, Qian [heaven] above.” 


Qian: Supreme and penetrating, appropriate and correct [yuan H zfcen JU 


All Ei .46 


The six strokes are the hexagram drawn by Fuxi.47 The solid lines are odd, a 
number. Qian means creating [jfan ££&],the nature of^yang.48 The word Qian in the 
textual comment [“Qian below, Qian above"] refers to the trigrams. The lower one is 
the "inner" trigram and the upper one is the "outer." The word Qian in the scripture 
itself [in bold in the preceding] refers to the hexagram. 


When Fuxi “looked up to contemplate” and "looked down to examine" [Xici B.2.1] he 
saw that yin and yang had odd and even numbers, so he drew a single line to 
symbolize [xiang #]yang and drew a double [broken] line to symbolize yin. He saw 
that each yin and yang [line] generated the images of another yin and yang, so from 
bottom to top he drew a second and a third, making the Eight Trigrams. He saw 
that the nature ofyang is being strong [jian f£], and that the greatest thing that 
gives form is Heaven, so he called the trigram Qian to suggest Heaven. Once the 
three lines were done and the Eight Trigrams thus completed, he repeated the three 
lines to make six, adding eight trigrams to each of the Eight Trigrams to complete 
the sixty-four hexagrams. 


This hexagram's six lines are all odd, with both upper and lower trigrams being 
Qian, so it is the purest yang and the most creative. Thus Qian5s name and Heaven's 


image are both unchanging. Yuan heng li zhen is the remark appended by King Wen 
to judge [duan Br]whether the hexagram is auspiciousness or ominous. This is why 
it is called the man & statement [judgment].49 Yuan [here] means “great” [da 
X];heng means “penetrating” [cong ii];li means “appropriate” [yi ‘];zhen means 
“correct” [zheng iE].5° King Wen considered the Way of Qian to be 

greatly penetrating and perfectly correct. Thus in divination if one gets this 
hexagram with all six lines unchanging, we say that the prognostication [zhan 

ry ]will be greatly penetrating, and it will surely be appropriate to be solidly correct; 
only then can [the course of action being considered] be maintained to its end. This 
is why the Sages created the Yi: their essential idea was to teach people to divine 

so that they can "reveal things and complete affairs."5! The rest of the hexagrams 
are also like this.52 


LINE STATEMENTS (YAOCJ 3 E)ss 
[Line1] 9at the beginning: Hidden dragon. Do not use.54 


"9 at the beginning" is the term for the yang line at the bottom of the hexagram. 
When hexagrams are drawn they go from bottom to top, so the bottom line is the 
first. Of the yang numbers [obtained through the divination procedure], 9 is the 
mature [Zao -£]and 7 is the young [dao />];the mature fluctuates [into yin] and the 
young does not fluctuate. Thus we refer to the yang line as 9.55 


"Hidden dragon; do not use" is the statement added by the Duke of Zhou to judge 
the auspicious or ominous [character] of each line, so we call it the line statement 
[yaoci 358 ]."Hidden" means stored away, and the dragon is a yang creature. The 
first yang line at the bottom cannot yet be put to use, so its image is a hidden 
dragon, and the prognostication is "do not use." Whenever this hexagram is 
encountered [in divination] and this line is changing, we should contemplate this 
image and appreciate this prognostication; the same for the rest of the lines. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: A dragon appearing in the field. Appropriate to see 
the great person. 


"Second" means the second line from the bottom; similarly for the other lines. The 9 
in the second place is firm and creative, central and correct.56 It is emerging from 
hiding and separating from the darkness. Its glow now reaches the creature, the 
creature that it is advantageous to see.57 Therefore the image is "a dragon appearing 
in the field,” and the prognostication is “appropriate to see the great person." 
Although 9 in the second place is not in its proper position, nevertheless it displays 
the virtue of the great person, and the ordinary person is not sufficient to match it. 
Therefore if one comes upon this line and it is changing [i.e., 9], it only means that 
it is appropriate to see this person, but it can also mean the great person [in the 
text] below [o in the fifth]. This means that the line and the diviner are related as 
host and guest. Manifesting the virtue of a dragon would be the case of the "great 
person" whom it is "appropriate to see" in 9 in the fifth place.58 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: The superior person is creative all day; at night he is 
alert. Precarious; no blame. 


9 is a yang line and the third is a yang position. This doubly firm line is not central, 
residing at the top of the lower trigram, a precarious position. But its nature and 
substance are firm and strong, so its image is being able to be constantly creative 
and alert in danger; hence the prognostication. "Superior person" refers to the 
prognosticator, one who is capable of fearful concern, so although his position is 
precarious there is no blame. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Hesitantly leaping in the deep. No blame. 


“Hesitantly” is a term for doubt and uncertainty. “Leaping” is having no connection 
to the earth but not really flying, "The deep" is empty above and cavelike below: a 
deep, dark, unfathomable place. When a dragon is there it is like being down in the 
field, "hesitantly leaping" up, facing toward Heaven. 9 is yang and 4 is yin. It is 
located at the bottom of the upper [trigram], at the boundary of a shift, à moment 
ofuncertainty as to advance or retreat; hence this image [of hesitancy]. The 
prognostication is that if one is able to advance or retreat at the appropriate time, 
there will be no blame. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Flying dragon in heaven. Appropriate to see the great 
person. 


Firm and creative, central and correct, [this line] resides in the position of honor, 
like the Sage's virtue residing in the Sage's position; hence this image. 

The prognostication is the same as that for 9 in the second place. What is 
especially appropriate to see is the great person above. Depending on one's position 
it is [also] appropriate to see the great person below in the second. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: A dragon going too far. There will be regret.59 


"At the top" is the uppermost line. "Going too far" is the idea of rising up and being 
unable to come down. At the peak of yang above, activity must lead to regret; hence 
the image and the prognostication. 


[Additional line]®° Using [all] 9s: Seeing a flock of dragons without heads. 
Auspicious. 


"Using 9s" means the divination results in all yang lines, every one using 9, not 7. 
Among all the hexagrams there are 192 yang lines. This hexagram is pure yang and 
comes first, so it appears like this. The Sage [King Wen] accordingly appended this 
statement, so when one gets this hexagram and all six lines are changing, this is the 
prognostication. When all six yang lines change the firm can yield, and this 


is an auspicious Way. Thus the image is “a flock of dragons without heads" and the 
corresponding prognostication is “auspicious.” The [Zuo] Commentary on the Spring 


and Autumn Annals says, in reference to Qian becoming Kun, "Seeing a flock of 
dragons without heads; auspicious.”® It is the idea of the pure [yin] Kun hexagram 
statement, "The correctness of the mare . . . first lost and then found . . . losing 
friends in the north and east."62 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 

(TUANZHUAN Zf&) 

“Judgment” [tuan 4]means the statement added by King Wen [i.e., the hexagram 
statement]; “commentary” [zhuan f£] means the statements with which Confucius 


explains the scripture [jing #].Likewise all subsequent references 
to *commentary."63 


Great indeed is the originating [, III. JL][power] of Qian! The myriad things are given 
their beginnings by it, and so it controls BIZ: ]Heaven.64 


This focuses on the Way of Heaven to clarify the meaning of Qian. It also separates 
yuan heng li zhen into the Four Virtues to bring them to light.65 This section begins 
by explaining the meaning ofyuan. "Great indeed" is a term of 

admiration. "Originating" means great and beginning. The originating [power] of 
Qian is the great beginning of Heavenly virtue. Therefore the lives of the myriad 
things all depend on it for their beginnings. As the head of the Four Virtues it 
connects the beginnings and ends of Heavenly virtue, and so it is said to "control 
Heaven." 


Clouds move and rain falls, and the various kinds of things assume their forms. 
This explains the penetrating power [heng] of Qian. 


Greatly clarifying the ends and beginnings, and bringing about the six [line] 
positions according to their times, [the Sage] mounted the six dragons and steered 
through Heaven according to the times. 


"Beginning" means origination [yuan]. "End" means correctness [zhen]. Without an 
end there is no beginning, and without correctness there is no origination. This 
refers to the Sage's great clarification of the ends and beginnings of the Way of 
Qian. It reveals how the hexagram's six positions were each completed in due time, 
and how, by mounting [riding] these six yang [lines] to enact the Way of Heaven, 
the Sage [Fuxi] was "supreme and penetrating" [yuan heng].66 


The Way of Qian fluctuates and transforms, and each [thing] is correct in its 
nature and endowment.67 It preserves accord with the Great Harmony; it 
is appropriate and correct. 


“To fluctuate” [Han $£]is a step of transformation; “to transform" [hua 4%]is the 
completion of a fluctuation. What things receive is their “nature” [xfng tE]; what 


Heaven confers is their “endowment” [ming íj].The “Great Harmony" is P when 
mixed together harmoniously.®8 “Each [thing] is correct" means what they get at the 
very beginning of life [i.e., their nature and endowment]. "Preserving accord" is 
completing what follows after birth. This refers to the fluctuation 

and transformation of the Way of Qian, with nothing that is not appropriate, 

and the myriad things each getting their nature and endowment to complete 
themselves. This explains the meaning of "appropriate and correct." 


With [the Sage’s] head emerging from the multitude, all nations are at peace. 


The Sage being above, emerging above all things, is like the fluctuation and 
transformation [wrought by] the Way of Qian. All nations achieving their place and 
"being at peace" is like the myriad things each being "correct in its nature and 
endowment" and "preserving accord with the great harmony." This refers to the 
Sage being "appropriate and correct." 


Now let us discuss “control” [cong #i][in “it controls Heaven"].69 “Originating” 
[yuan JL]is the coming to life of things; “penetrating” [heng = ]is the 

flourishing [changmao 15/X ]of things. Being appropriate it tends toward actuality 
[shi $]; being correct its actuality is realized. Once actuality is realized, then roots 
and stems are free to return to seed and generate again. This is how the Four 
Virtues circulate [regenerate] endlessly. However, among the Four, the vital qi 
flowing out without interruption is how origination [yuan] encompasses the Four 
Virtues and "controls Heaven." 


The statements about the Sage are Master Kong's idea; he considered this hexagram 
as the Sage having a position in Heaven and putting into effect the Way of Heaven, 
leading to the prognostication of great peace [taiping JK^F].Although his [Master 
Kong's] interpretation is not the original one of King Wen [in the hexagram 
statement], readers should each use their own intentions and act without 
contradiction. The Kun hexagram is also like this.79 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


()AXMNG KZ) 


“The images” are the two images of the upper and lower trigrams and their six lines, 
to which the Duke of Zhou appended [line] statements.7! 


The text beginning with “Heaven’s movement” is what former scholars called the 
“Larger Image” [commenting on the two trigrams]. The text beginning with “hidden 
dragon” is what former scholars called the “Smaller Images” [commenting on the 
individual lines]. The same for the rest [of the hexagrams].72 


Heaven’s movement is strong; the superior person strengthens himself 
unceasingly. 


“Heaven” is the image of the Qian hexagram. In general, [hexagrams that are] 
doubled trigrams have doubled meanings.73 This alone is not so, as Heaven is 
simply unitary. But when speaking of Heaven's movement we see it revolve once 
a day and again the next day, like the image of repeated return. If it were not 

so strong it would be incapable of this. The superior person models himself on 
this, without human desires injuring the firmness of his Heavenly virtue. Thus he 
can strengthen himself unceasingly. 


COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES ULAOUANG . /^ 818) 
[Image 1] “Hidden dragon; do not use" is the yang below. 

"Yang" means 9. "Below" means hidden. 

[Image 2] ^A dragon appearing in the field" is virtue spreading widely. 
[Image 3] “Being creative all day" is turning back to the Way. 

“Turning back” is the idea of carrying out activity repeatedly. 

[Image 4] *Hesitantly leaping in the deep" is advancing without blame. 
One can advance when it is not necessary to advance. 

[Image 5] ^Flying dragon in Heaven" is the great person creating. 
“Creating” [zao 3&]is like “making” ff]. 


[Image 6] “A dragon going too far; there will be regret" means flourishing but 
unable to be long-lasting. 


[Additional Image] “Using [all] 9s” means Heaven's virtue cannot be at the 
head. 


This says that the firm yang cannot be first among things, so when all six lines 
fluctuate it is auspicious.74 


COMMENTARY ON THE WORDS OF THE TEXT 

(WENYAN ZHUAN X £if8&)7 

This section [i.e., the Wenyan] illustrates the meanings of the Judgment [Tuan] and 
Image [Xiang] commentaries by fully [explaining] what is inherent in the Qian and 


Kun hexagrams. The discussions of the rest of the hexagrams can accordingly be 
implied.79 [Source iA] 


[1] “Originating” is the growth of goodness. 
“Penetrating” is the gathering of excellence. 
"Being appropriate" is the harmonizing of rightness. 


“Being correct" is the trunk of affairs.77 “Originating” [yuan /L]is the beginning of 
living things, the virtue of Heaven and Earth; nothing is prior to this. 


Therefore in regard to seasons it is spring, in regard to people it is humanity [ren 
1]; it is the chief of all things good. 


“Penetrating” [heng 7?]is the penetrating power of living things; 
the perfection of things lies in this, 
and everything is excellent and beautiful. 


Therefore in regard to seasons it is summer, in regard to people it is ritual propriety 
Hi 1$]; it gathers all things beautiful. 


“Being appropriate" [ji ]]is the success of living things, each thing achieving its 
proper [place] without mutual harm. 


Therefore in regard to seasons it is autumn, in regard to people it is rightness [yi 
#8], the harmony of achieving one's allotted [portion]. “Being correct" [2 : fen 
Fi]is the achievement of living things, embodying actualized principle, each step 
appropriate. 


Therefore in regard to seasons it is winter, in regard to people it is wisdom [zto 
44]; the trunk of all affairs.78 


[2] The superior person embodies humanity [ren {=]enough to lead others; 
he gathers excellence enough to accord with ritual propriety [K i$];he 
benefits things enough to harmonize with rightness [yi 3&];his correctness is 
strong enough to support affairs. 


With humanity as his substance, not a single thing is off the mark of what is loved; 
thus he is sufficient to lead others. Excellence is what he gathers, so nothing [he 
does] is not in accord with ritual propriety. The things he manages all get what is 
appropriate [to them], so their rightness is all harmonious. The strength of his 
correctness [zhen Hi]is such that he understands where correctness [zheng JF ]lies 
and strongly preserves it.79 


[3] The superior person is one who puts into effect these Four Virtues. 
Therefore [the hexagram statement] says, “Qian: Supreme and penetrating, 
appropriate and correct." 


If not for the superior person's utmost strength, nothing would be carried out like 
this. Therefore it says, “Qian: Supreme and penetrating, appropriate and correct." 


This first section [above] extends the meaning of the Judgment commentary. It 
differs [slightly] from the statement by Mu Jiang in the Zuozhuan. I suspect that in 
antiquity this dialogue spoken by Mu Jiang already existed, and Confucius [allegedly 
writing the Wenyan] quoted it. Thus the text below says, “the Master said,” 
indicating that it was Confucius's own statement. Those who passed [this text] 
down used the old quote in a desire to clarify the section. 


[Source 1B] 


[4] 9atthe beginning says, “Hidden [qian #]dragon; do not use." What 
does this mean? The Master [Confucius] said, “It refers to one who has a 
dragons virtue yet remains hidden [yin [%];he does not change for the 
world, does not accomplish for fame; he conceals himself from the world 
without being depressed; he is not recognized yet is not depressed. When 
pleasure arises he experiences it; when worry arises he ignores it. Surely he 
cannot be uprooted; he is a hidden dragon." 


The “dragon’s virtue" is the Sage's virtue; from below it appears hidden. "Change" 
means changing what he preserves [dow 57 ].89 Basically the Wenyan clarifies the 
six lines of Qian in terms of the Sage; whether hidden or manifest he is neither 
shallow nor deep. 


[5] 9inthe second says, “A dragon appearing in the field; appropriate to see 
the great person." What does this mean? The Master said, "It means one who 
has the virtue of a dragon and is correct and central. His ordinary speech is 
honest; his ordinary behavior is cautious. He defends against corruption and 
maintains his authenticity; he betters the world and does not attack it; his 
virtue is broad and transformative. Where the Yi says, A dragon appearing in 
the field; appropriate to see the great person,’ it is referring to the virtue of 
the noble [person]." 


"Being correct and central" refers to times when [the Sage] is not hidden but not yet 
fully active. Even his everyday speech is honest and his everyday behavior is 
cautious. This is “the perfection of flourishing virtue."?! “He defends against 
corruption and maintains his authenticity" and never wearies of protecting it. This 
refers to the virtue of the noble [person] and explains how the "great person" is 9 in 
the second place. 


[6] 9 in the third says, “The superior person is creative all day; at night he 

is alert. Precarious; no blame." What does this mean? The Master said, 

"The superior person advances in virtue while carrying on his undertakings. 
Being loyal and honest is how he advances in virtue. Cultivating speech and 
establishing his authenticity are how he abides in his undertakings. 
Understanding goals and achieving them is how he can participate in the 
incipiency [of the moment].82 Understanding [proper] ends and ending there 


is how he preserves rightness. For this reason when occupying a high 
position he is not arrogant; when in low position he is not worried. Thus he 
is cautious while always being creative and alertly in tune with the season. 
Although this is precarious, there is no blame." 


"Being loyal and honest" refers to one who emphasizes his mind without a single 
inauthentic “Si]thought.83 “Cultivating speech" refers to one who 


sees into matters without a single untrue word. Even if one has a loyal and honest 
heart-mind, if one does not "cultivate speech and establish one's authenticity," 

then there is no way to abide in [one's work].84 "Understanding goals and 

achieving them" is the act of "advancing in virtue." "Understanding ends and ending 
there" is the act of "abiding in one's work." This is the reason he is creative all day 
and alert at night. Whether in high or low position, he is neither arrogant nor 
worried. This is what "no blame" means. 


[7] 9inthe fourth says, “Hesitantly leaping in the deep. No blame." What 
does this mean? The Master said, "Although there is no consistency in its 
rising and falling, it is not corrupt. Although there is no constancy in 
advancing and retreating, it is not leaving one's group. The superior person 
advances in virtue and cultivates his undertakings, desiring to be ready for 
the times. Therefore there is no blame." 


The inner [lower] trigram refers to moral learning; the outer [upper] trigram refers 
to timely position [in society]. Advancing in [inner] virtue and cultivating [outer] 
achievements, 9 in the third is prepared. This [line], then, is “desiring to be ready for 
the times" and advancing [when appropriate].85 


[8] 9in the fifth says, “Flying dragon in Heaven. It is appropriate to see the 
great person." What does this mean? The Master said, "Similar sounds 
respond to each other; [things of] similar qi seek each other. Water flows to 
moistness; fire goes to dryness; clouds follow dragons; wind follows tigers; 
the Sage creates and the myriad creatures observe. What is based in Heaven 
looks up; what is based in earth looks down, each following its kind." 


[The Sage] "creates" means he initiates. "Creatures" are like humans. "Observe [the 
Sage]" explains the idea, "it is appropriate to see [the great person]." ^What is based 
in Heaven" means animals; ^what is based in earth" means plants. Things each 
follow their kind. The Sage is the head of humankind. Therefore he initiates above 
and all people observe him.86 


[9] 9 at the top says, “A dragon going too far; there will be regret.” What 
does this mean? The Master said, "Honored yet without position, high yet 
without a populace, having worthies in subordinate positions but no 
assistance; for this reason action will bring regret."87 


"Having worthies in subordinate positions" means 9 in the fifth below. "No 
assistance" means the upper 9 has passed to the top and fulfilled its will, but there is 


no help forthcoming. 

This second section illustrates the ideas of the Xiang commentary. 

[Source 2] 

[10] [o at the beginning:] “Hidden dragon; do not use" is the lower [trigram]. 


[9 in the second:] “ A dragon appearing in the field" means to abandon at the 
proper time. 


This refers to not yet being the right time to be useful. 

[n] [9 in the third:] “Being creative all day" is carrying out affairs. 

[9 in the fourth:] “Hesitantly leaping in the deep" is testing oneself. 
Not in a hurry to act, but for the time being checking whether one should. 
[2] [9 in the fifth:] “Flying dragon in Heaven" is ascending to govern. 
Residing above so as to govern those below. 


[13] [9 at the top:] “A dragon going too far; there will be regret" means that 
going to the end will result in disaster. 

[Additional line:] “The originating [power] of Qian,” * 
governing of all under Heaven. 


using [all] 9s,” is the 


The statement "the originating [power] of Qian using 9s" appears different from the 
rest of the hexagram. The Way of the noble is firm, yet is able to be yielding, and so 
all under Heaven are governed. 

This third section [above] again illustrates previous ideas. 

[Source 3] 

[4] [9 at the beginning : ] “Hidden dragon; do not use" is the hidden store 
ofyang qi. [9 in the second:] “ A dragon appearing in the field" means all under 


Heaven is elegant and bright [wenmin (508.88 


Although [9 in the second is] not in the top position, all under Heaven are 
transformed by it. 


[5] [oin the third:] “Being creative all day" means acting together in a timely way. 


"Timely way" is what ought to be.89 


[16] [9 in the fourth:] “Hesitantly leaping in the deep" means the Way of Qian 
is overturning. 


eae 


Moving away from the lower and rising at the time for radical change [fc^nge $E]. 


[17] [oin the fifth:] "Flying dragon in Heaven" means taking a position in Heavenly 
virtue. 


"Heavenly virtue" is the position of Heaven. Only with such virtue can one suitably 
occupy this position; hence its name. 


[18] [oatthe top:] “A dragon going too far; there will be regret" is 
diametrically opposed to the times. 


“The originating [power] of Qian,” “using [all] os," displays Heaven's rules. 
Being firm and yet able to yield is Heaven's governance. 

This fourth section also illustrates previous ideas. 

[Source 4A] 

[19] "The originating [power] of Qian" is what begins and penetrates. 
Having begun, it must penetrate. This is the power of order/principle. 
[20] "Appropriate and correct" is the nature and dispositions. 


Gathering and returning to the storehouse shows the reality of the nature and 
dispositions. 


[21] Qian's beginning is able to use the appropriateness of beauty to benefit 
all under Heaven. Without speaking of what is beneficial, it is indeed great. 


The "beginning" is origination and penetration [yuan heng]. What "benefits all 
under Heaven" is being appropriate [li]. “Without speaking of what is beneficial" is 
being correct. Some say that this “appropriateness” refers to the appropriateness of a 
mare in Kun [hexagram 2]. 


[22] Great indeed is Qian! It is firm and strong, central and correct, pure 
and unadulterated essence [jg]. 


"Firm" is in terms of substance; "strong" is in terms of function. “Central” is going 
neither too far nor not far enough. "Correct" is standing impartially. These four are 
virtues of Qian.9° "Pure" means unmixed with any yielding yin; “unadulterated” 
means unmixed with any corruption or evil. This is the essence of the utmost 
extreme of the firm and strong, central and correct; the utmost extreme of purity. 


Some question whether the firmness of Qian has no yielding [or yin], but if that 
were the case we could not call it central and correct, so it is not so. Between 
Heaven and Earth there is fundamentally just the flowing out of the unitary qi, 
which has activity and stillness. In terms of the controlling substance of this outflow 
we can only call it Qian, which embraces everything. Only by distinguishing its 
activity and stillness can we differentiate between yin and yang, firm and yielding. 


[23] As the six lines develop and expand, they penetrate dispositions to all sides.9! 
"Penetrate to all sides" is like getting to the end in a roundabout way. 


[24] Mounting six dragons in season, riding to Heaven. "Clouds move and 
rain falls,”92 and all under Heaven are at peace. 


This refers to the Sage "mounting six dragons in season and riding to Heaven," 
which is like Heaven causing the "clouds to move, the rain to fall, and all 
under Heaven being at peace." 


This fifth section again illustrates the ideas of the head verse [the hexagram 
statement]. 


[Source 4B] 


[25] [9 at the beginning : ] The superior person acts on the basis of achieved virtue, 
and his actions can be seen daily. The word "hidden," meaning not yet visible, refers 
to acting when [virtue is] not yet achieved. In this case the superior person should 
not act. 


"Achieved virtue" is virtue already achieved. The first 9 has definitely achieved 
virtue, but its action cannot yet be seen. 


[26] [9 in the second:] The superior person learns in order to accumulate it [virtue], 
questions in order to analyze it; he is lenient in order to abide in it, and humane in 
order to practice it. The Yi says, "A dragon appearing in the field; appropriate to see 
the great person." This is the superior [person's] virtue. 


Follow these four to achieve the virtue of the great person. Repeating the term 
"superior [person's] virtue," this profoundly clarifies the "great person" of 9 in 
the second place. 


[27] 9 in the third is doubly firm but not central; neither in Heaven above nor in the 
field below. Therefore be creative in a timely manner but alert. Although precarious, 
there is no blame. 


"Doubly firm" means a yang line in a yang position. 


[28] 9 in the fourth is doubly firm but not central; neither in Heaven above nor in 
the field below nor in the central human [realm]. Therefore it hesitates. Hesitation 


is questioning, so there is no blame. 


9 in the fourth is not doubly firm, so I suspect that the word “doubly” is superfluous. 
"In the human" means the third place. "Hesitation" means according with the 
season but not yet certain.93 


[29] [9 in the fifth : ] The great person's virtue matches that of Heaven and Earth; 
his clarity/brightness [m^gW9]] matches that of the sun and moon; his sense of 
sequence matches that of the four seasons; his sensitivity to the auspicious and 
ominous matches that of ghosts and spirits. When he precedes Heaven, Heaven 
does not oppose him; when he follows Heaven he respects Heaven's tim-ing.94 As 
Heaven does not oppose him, how can humans? How can ghosts and spirits? 


"The great person" is the great person whom the line statement explains it is 
appropriate to see. Having these virtues and properly holding his position, 
one may emulate him. Humans, Heaven and Earth, and ghosts and spirits 
have fundamentally the same order/principle [Zf #{],which is merely 
concealed by the selfishness of the individual. For this reason it is trapped in 
the physical body and cannot interpenetrate [dangfmg jH38].95 [But] the 
great person lacks selfishness; he takes the Way as his substance. So how can 
we speak of him in terms of this and that, or preceding and following? 
"Preceding Heaven but not opposed" refers to his ideas, which quietly 
register the Way. "Following Heaven" and "respecting Heaven" means that he 
understands principle and respectfully practices it. According to the Uighurs, 
Guo Ziyi said, “The diviner says that [we] must see the great person or else." 
This prognostication is the same. [Guo] Ziyi, although he didn't reach the 
level of what Confucius [here] describes, was selfless in his utmost 
impartiality, so we can call him a great person of that time.96 


[30] [9 at the top:] “Going too far" is knowing when to advance but not 
knowing when to retreat; knowing when to preserve but not knowing when to lose; 
knowing when to acquire but not knowing when to let go. 


These are why activity brings regret. 


[11] Only the Sage! He knows when to advance or retreat, preserve or lose, without losing his 
correctness. Only the Sage! 


Understanding the power of principle like this and carrying it out by means 
of the Way, one will have no occasion for regret, and there will certainly be 
no calculating self [trying] to avoid harm. As for the repetition of the words 
“only the Sage,” the former is like posing a question and the latter is 
responding to it. This sixth section again illustrates the ideas of the second, 
third, and fourth. 


[2] == SEH Kun (Complying) 


Kun [earth] below, Kun [earth] above. 


Kun: Supreme and penetrating; appropriate with the correctness of a mare. 
Wherever the superior person goes, leading is confusing but following is effective; 
strongly appropriate. Finding friends in the south and west; losing friends in the 
north and east. Settling in correctness [z^en Ħ]is auspicious. 


The broken line is even, a. ym number. Kun means complying ii##/JI],the nature 
of yin. In the textual comment [“Kun below, Kun above’] it is the name of the 
trigrams; in the scripture itself [in bold] it is the name of the hexagram. Of 

the embodiments ofyin, nothing is greater than Earth. Since the trigram's three 
lines are all even, its name is Kun and its image is earth. Doubling it also yields Kun, 
so it is pure yin, the most complying. Its name and its image are both 

unchanging. The mare complies, yet also acts creatively.97 Yang precedes yin.98 
Yang emphasizes propriety and yin emphasizes being appropriate. South and west 
are yin directions; north and east are yang directions. “Settling” [an %]is the act of 
complying; “correctness” is holding on to the creative. One who encounters this 
hexagram has the prognostication “greatly penetrating” ; it is appropriate to be 
correct in both complying and creating. If one is going somewhere, “leading 

is confusing but complying is effective and is strongly appropriate.” Going south and 
west will attract friends, but going north and east will lose friends. If one is generally 
able to settle in correctness [zheng iE]then it will be auspicious. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Perfect indeed is the originating [power] of Kun! The myriad things rely on it 
for their birth, complying with what they receive from Heaven. 


This clarifies the meaning of Kun by means of the Way of Earth, referring first to 
“origination.” “Perfect” means “extreme,” but a bit less than the common meaning. 
“Beginning” [di 43]is the beginning of +;“birth” [^eng 4 ]is the beginning of form. 
Compliantly receiving what Heaven bestows is the Way of Earth.99 


The richness of Kun supports things; its virtue accords with the boundless. It 
contains all that is glorious, so that all kinds of things [develop with] success. 


This refers to “penetrating/success” [heng }][in the hexagram statement]. “Its 
virtue accords with the boundless" means it complements Qian. 


The mare [pinma 4L ]is in the category of Earth; it roams the earth without 
bound. Yielding and complying, appropriate and correct, it is the superior 


person wherever he goes. 


This refers to “appropriate and correct." “Horse” [ma J$]is an image of Qian and yet 
is considered to be in the category of Earth.10° “Female” [pin łķ]is a yin creature, and 
yet as a horse it is a creature that roams the earth. "Roaming the earth without 
bound,” then, is being compliant and also strong. “Yielding and complying, 
appropriate and correct" is the virtue of Kun. "The superior person wherever he 
goes" is what a person does with the virtue of Kun. When one acts like this, the 
prognostication will be according to what the text says below. 


“Leading is confusing" ; it loses the Way. “Following is compliant” ; it 
achieves the norm. “Finding friends in the south and west” one can act with 
them. “Losing friends in the north and east,” in the end there will be 
celebration. 


Yang is greater and yin is lesser; yang can serve as yin, but yin cannot serve as 
yang.!?! Therefore the virtue of Kun always diminishes Qian by half. Although 
one loses friends in the north and east, it is the opposite in the south and west, so 
in the end there will be celebration. 


The auspiciousness of settling in correctness is responding to the 
boundlessness of Earth. 


Settling and yet being correct is the virtue of Earth. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


The power of Earth: Complying. The superior person with abundant virtue 
supports things. 


Earth is the image of Kun. It too [like Heaven] is simply unitary, so we cannot speak 
of doubling.!(? Yet we do speak of the compliance of its power: we see 

its inexhaustibility throughout, harmonizing high and low. With its utmost 
compliance and extreme abundance, everything is supported. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Treading on frost. Hard ice will arrive. 


"6" is the name of the yin line. Of the yin numbers, 6 is mature and 8 is young, so we 
call the yin line 6. "Frost" is congealed yin qi. When fully [congealed], water freezes 
into ice. When this line's yin is first generated at the bottom, its beginning [dwan 

dit lis extremely subtle. Its tendency is necessarily to fully [congeal], so the image is 
"treading on frost" knowing that hard ice is about to arrive. 


Asfor ymand they are the basis of creation [zaotoa X4% ]and cannot 


negate each other. Growth and decline are constant and humans cannot diminish or 
enhance them. But yang emphasizes life and yin emphasizes death, so they are 
morally distinct [^w ce il categories. Therefore when the Sages created the Yi 
they [yin and yang] could not negate each other, and this clarified the categories of 
creating and complying, humanity and rightness, with no one-sided emphasis. Thus 
the boundary between growth and decline and the distinction between good and 
evil always involve the idea of supporting yang and suppressing yin. This is the 
profound meaning of "assisting in the transforming and nourishing" [processes] and 
"forming a triad with Heaven and Earth" [Zhongyong 22]. Regardless of the diviner, 
this subtle idea can be seen in the image.!93 


[Image 1] "Treading on frost, hard ice" is yin beginning to congeal. When it gradually 
attains its Way it becomes hard ice. 


"Gradually" means with following and repeating. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Direct, square, and great. Without repetition everything is 
appropriate. 


The yielding line complying with the correct and strong is the directness of Kun. 
Bestowing form with definition is Kun5s squareness. Virtues combining without 
separation is Kun5s greatness. 6 in the second, a yielding line complying, is central 
and correct, the purity of the Way of Kun. Thus its virtues are directness within and 
squareness without, and it grows great. "Everything is appropriate" without 
depending on learning and repetition. If the diviner has these virtues the 
prognostication will be like this. 


[Image 2] The activity of 6 in the second is direct and square. "Without repetition 
everything is appropriate" ; this is the glory of the Way of Earth. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Concealing one's excellence can be correct. If one goes into 
the service of a king but does not claim accomplishment, one will serve to the end. 


6 is yin and the third [position] is yang. Holding inside one's excellence one can 
maintain one's correctness. But if one rises above one's lowly position one 

cannot keep it hidden to the end; sometimes one must emerge and engage in the 
affairs of those above. Although at first one accomplishes nothing, eventually one 
must serve to the end. This is the line5s image, so the diviner is admonished to 
have this virtue; hence the prognostication. 


[Image 3] “Concealing one’s excellence can be correct,” but one may express 


it at the right time. “If one goes into the service of the king” one’s wisdom is 
radiant and great. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: A tied-up sack. No blame, no praise. 


The tied-up sack means a closed mouth with nothing coming out. "Praise" is a word 


for exaggeration [false praise]. When cautious and discreet like this, there is neither 
blame nor praise. 6 in the fourth is a double yin [yin line in a yin position] but is not 
central; hence the image and the prognostication. In some situations one should be 
cautious and discreet; at some times one should hide oneself away. 


[Image 4] “A tied-up sack; no blame” ; if one is cautious there is no harm. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Yellow lower garment. Supremely auspicious. 


Yellow is the color of the center, and the lower garment is a lower adornment.!04 6 
in the fifth is yin in the place of honor. The virtue of centrality and compliance is 
full within and visible without. Hence the image, and the prognostication 

is extremely good and auspicious. The diviner's virtue must be like this to get 

this prognostication. In the Chunqiu [Zuo] zhuan, when Nan Kuai was about to 
rebel, the diviner got this line and "took it as extremely auspicious [to attack]." 
Zifu Huibo said, “With loyalty and trust the affair can be successful. Otherwise 
you will certainly be defeated. Being outwardly strong and inwardly warm is 
loyalty. Being harmonious in making the [divinatory] charge is honest. Therefore it 
says, ' Yellow lower garment, greatly auspicious.' Yellow is the color of the center, 
and the lower garment is a lower adornment. ‘Great’ is the height of goodness. 
Being at the center but not loyal, one does not get [to wear] this color. Being lower 
but not getting along, one does not get [to wear] this garment. To be involved but 
not good, one does not go all the way. As for the Yi, one cannot take the 
prognostication as dangerous. If the three [virtues mentioned above] are deficient, 
even if the divination is correct, don’t go."105 In the end, Kuai was defeated. From 
this we can see the pattern of the prognostication. 


[Image 5] “A yellow lower garment; supremely auspicious.” Refinement [wen X]is 
within. 


Refinement is within but is visible without. 
[Line 6] 6 at the top: Dragons fighting in the wilds; their blood is dark and yellow. 


Yin grows to its peak until it contends with yang. They both attack and are injured; 
this is the image. If the diviner is like this, his bad fortune will be understandable. 


[Image 6] “Dragons fighting in the wilds”; the Way [of Kun] has been exhausted. 
[Additional Line] Using [all] 6s: Appropriate to be constantly correct. 


“Using 6s” means that all the lines are yin and all used [were derived with] 6, none 
used 8; this is the general rule. This hexagram is pure yin and comes first, so it 
appears like this. When one gets this hexagram and all six lines are changing, the 
prognostication follows this statement. When the yielding yin cannot strongly hold 
on, it fluctuates into yang and is able to be constantly correct. Thus the admonition 
to the diviner is “appropriate to be constantly correct.” It is the same as Qian’s 


"appropriate and correct." This is changing from Kun [into Qian], so it is not as 
good as "greatly penetrating" [as Qian is described]. 


[Additional Image] "Using [all] 6s, constantly correct"; and so a great ending. 
Yin at the beginning, then yang. Therefore "a great ending." 
COMMENTARY ON THE WORDS OF THE TEXT 

[Source 4B, continued] 


[1] Kun is the utmost yielding, yet its activity is firm. It is the utmost stillness, yet its 
virtue is square.106 


»« 


"Firm" and "square" explain "the correctness of the mare. 
constancy [or norm] of living things. 


Square" means the 


[2] By following one can find a master and have constancy. 


Cheng [ Yi'5] Commenrary [on the Yi] says that after “master” [zfe 3: ]should be the 
word "appropriate" [Zi #!]].107 


[3] It [Kun] embraces the myriad things and its transformations are radiant. 
This again clarifies the meaning of "penetrating" [heng]. 


[4] How compliant is the Way of Kun! It receives from Heaven and carries it out in 
due time. 


This again clarifies the meaning of "complying with what is received from Heaven," 
illustrating the idea mentioned above in the Judgment commentary. 


[5] [6 at the beginning:] The family that accumulates what is good will 

certainly have much to celebrate. The family that accumulates what is not good will 
certainly have much disaster. When a minister kills his ruler [jwn #]or a son 

kills his father, the reason is not what happened in a single day; it has come 

about gradually. It comes from something that should have been disputed but was 
not disputed early enough. When the Yi says, "Treading on frost, hard ice will 
arrive" it is referring to compliance. 


The word “compliance” [shun Jli]here is interchangeable with “caution” [shen 
1É],so I would say that it should be written “caution,” as it refers to the subtlety of 
proper disputation. 


[6] [6 in the second:] Being “direct” means being correct [zfc IX 1E ];being 
“square” means being right [yi 3&].The superior person [practices] reverent 
composure [j^gllit]to direct himself within and rightness to square himself 


without.108 With reverent composure and rightness established, one is virtuous and 
not alone. “Direct, square, and great. Without practice everything is appropriate,” so 
there is no doubt about what to do. 


This refers to learning [to become a Sage]. “Being correct” means the original 
substance [fcenri A##].1°9 “Being right” means judgment. “Reverent 

composure” means holding on to one’s original substance. “Being direct within and 
square without" is fully discussed in Cheng's Commentary [see following]. “Not 
alone" refers to being great. If one questions, then with practice [everything will be] 
appropriate. Without questioning, how can one pretend to practice? 


[The collated editions quote Cheng Yi's Commentary here : ] 


"Being direct refers to being correct; being square refers to being right. The 
superior person emphasizes reverent composure so as to be direct internally, 

and holds on to rightness so as to be square externally. When reverent composure 
is established and one is internally direct, rightness takes form and one is 
externally square. When rightness takes form externally it is not [really] external.!o 
Once reverent composure and rightness are established, ones virtue flourishes. 
When one is great in times that are not great, ones virtue is not alone. When 
everything that is used is complete and everything that is carried out is 
appropriate, how can one question it?" [Er Cheng ji, 712]. 


[7] [6 in the third:] Although there is beauty in yin, one should conceal it in 
conducting the affairs of a king and not presume to [take credit for] their 
completion. This is the Way of Earth, the Way of the wife, and the Way of the 
minister. The Way of Earth does not [take credit for] completion, but works 
for ends on behalf [of Heaven]. 


[6 in the fourth:] When Heaven and Earth fluctuate and transform, plants 
and trees flourish. When Heaven and Earth are obstructed, the worthy 
person retires. The Yi says, “A tied-up sack. No blame, no praise,” referring to 
being cautious. 


[8] [6 in the fifth:] The superior person, yellow and central, thoroughly 
understands principle. 


"Yellow and central" refers to the virtue of centrality within. This explains the 
meaning of the word "yellow" [in the line statement]. 


[9] His position is correct, yet he resides in the [lower] trigram.™ 
Although this is an honored position, he [the superior person] resides in the lower 
trigram. This explains the meaning of the word "lower garment" [in the 


line statement]. 


[10] His beauty is within, yet it frees his four limbs and expresses itself in 
his affairs and undertakings: the perfection of beauty. 


“His beauty is within" again explains "yellow and central.” “Frees his four limbs" 
again explains "resides in the [lower] trigram." 


[n] [6 at the top:] When yin suspects it is yang, they must battle, for it is 
dissatisfied that it lacks yang; thus [the text] speaks of the dragon [yang]. It 
has not departed from its category, so it speaks of blood [yin]. The “dark and 
yellow" is the mixing of Heaven and Earth: Heaven is dark and Earth is 
yellow." 


“Suspects” means [considering oneself to be] equal to one5s foe, with no difference 
between great and small. Although Kun has no _yang, yang is never absent. 


Blood is a yin category; qiis yang and blood is yin. "Dark and yellow" are the 
proper colors of Heaven and Earth; this refers to yin and yang both being 
wounded. 


This expands on the ideas of the "Inage Commentary." 


[3] H, Zhun (Difficult Beginning)” 


Zhen [thunder] below, Kan [water] above. 


Zhun: Supreme and penetrating; appropriate and correct. Do not undertake to go 
anywhere. Appropriate to establish a marquis [fcow 1/X].4 


Zhen and Kan are the names of the two trigrams. Zhen has a single yang line 
moving in beneath two yin lines, so its virtue is activity and its image is 
thunder. Kan has a single yang trapped between two yin lines, so its virtue is 
being trapped, or danger; its image is clouds, rain, or water. Zhun is the 
name of the hexagram: Difficult [nan SIE]. It means the point when 
something is beginning to arise but has not yet fully come through. In terms 
of the character, it represents a sprout beginning to break out of the earth 
but not yet through. The hexagram is Zhen encountering Kan, which is Qian 
[1] and Kun [2] beginning to interact and encountering danger; hence the 
name is Difficult Beginning. Zhen is active below and Kan is danger above; 
this is the ability to act in the midst of danger. Although the ability to act can 
be penetrating/successful [heng =Æ ],when in danger it is better to hold on to 
correctness and not to advance suddenly. Therefore when a divination yields 
this [hexagram], the prognostication is greatly successful, appropriate and 
correct, but one cannot suddenly have somewhere to go. Also 9 at the 
beginning, the yang residing below the yin, is the "constituting ruler.”"5 This 
is the image of the worthy subordinate who is able to gain [the support of] 
the people to become a ruler. Therefore if a diviner who establishes a noble 


receives this [hexagram], it will be auspicious. 
COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Zhun: As the firm and yielding are beginning to interact, birth is troublesome." 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the two 
component trigrams. “Begin to interact" means Zhen [the inner trigram]. 
“Birth is troublesome” means Kan [the outer trigram]. 


Acting in the midst of danger; great success and correctness. 


Explaining the hexagram statement in terms of the virtues of the two component 
trigrams. “Acting” is what Zhen does; “danger” is the basis of Kan. From here on 
explains “Supreme and penetrating, appropriate and correct,” using King 

Wen’s original ideas. 


The activity of thunder and rain [makes things] replete. In the chaotic 
darkness [caornd 5]of Heaven’s creation, it is fitting to establish a 
marquis and not be complacent. 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the images of the two component 
trigrams. Thunder is the image of Zhen; rain is the image of Kan. "Heaven's 
creation" is an expression for the turning of Heaven. Cao #[grass, weeds] means 
mixed and confused; md 8 means dark. Yin and interact and thunder and rain are 
produced; chaos and darkness fill the space between them. The world is not yet 
defined and the distinctions of names are not yet clear. [Thus] it is fitting to set up a 
ruler to take charge; one cannot yet call it a time of peace. If one does not grasp 
the meaning of 9 at the beginning there are many clues to choose from, and I 
provisionally recommend this one. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Clouds and thunder: Difficult Beginning. The superior person administers 
accordingly. 


When Kan refers not to water but to clouds, it means it is not yet complete. / 
ingZwn %%źf means the act of organizing threads [hence “administer”], guiding 
and ordering them. Times of difficulty are times for the activity of the 

superior person. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Hesitant. Appropriate to abide in correctness, 
appropriate to establish a marquis. 


"Hesitant" means appearing to have difficulty advancing. The beginning of Zhun's 
difficulty, the yang at the bottom, resides in the active trigram and corresponds 
above to the yielding yin [in the fourth place]. It is a dangerous line; ^ hence the 
image of hesitancy. But it occupies a correct iE]position, so the prognostication is 
“appropriate to abide in correctness [z^en J.” The ruler of this hexagram, the 
yang beneath yin, is what the people return to, the image of the marquis; hence this 
image. If the diviner is like this, then the one he establishes will be considered a 
marquis. 


[Image 1] Although hesitant, be intent on acting correctly. If the honorable 
lowers himself to the humble he will gain [the loyalty of] the people in great 
measure. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Difficult, back and forth, like a chariot and horse 
pulling apart [fc ll }£].He is not a bandit; he wants to marry. The woman is 
correct and not betrothed [“named” zi —];in ten years she will be betrothed. 


Bmimeans spreading apart, as if unable to advance. Zi means betrothed [because] 
the Li[ji] says, “When a girl is promised in marriage, she is pinned and named." 6 
in the second place is yielding yin that is central and correct. It corresponds to what 
is above, yet it “rides” the firm line at the beginning." Therefore it is “difficult, 
[going] back and forth," and not advancing. But the bottom line is not a bandit; he 
simply seeks to marry [the yin line]. She only holds on to her correctness, so she 
does not promise him. After ten years, when she has completely fulfilled this 
principle [correctness] and the foolish seeker has gone, she will join in correct 
correspondence [with the yang line in the fifth place] and can be promised. Since 
the line has this image, it is accordingly a warning to the diviner."9 [Image 2] The 
trouble with 6 in the second place is that it rides on a firm line [9 in the first]. 
“In ten years she will be betrothed” means returning to the constant [Way]. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Going after deer without a gamekeeper one would only 
enter the midst of the forest. The superior person [sees] subtle signs that it 
is better to refrain. To go forward would be disgraceful. 


This yielding yin line residing in the lower [trigram] is not central, not correct, and 
does not correctly correspond [with the yin line at the top].!2° Reckless 

action invites difficulty. This is the image of following a deer into the midst of a 
forest without a gamekeeper. The superior person sees the subtle signs [ji 5&]that it 
is better to refrain. If one were to go forward and not refrain it would definitely lead 
to shame and disgrace. The warning to the diviner is therefore fitting, 


[Image 3] “Going after a deer without a gamekeeper" means tracking and 
capturing [by oneself]. The superior person refrains from it. “To go forward 
would be disgraceful” and a failure. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Like a chariot and horse pulling apart, seeking 
marriage. Going forward is auspicious; all will be appropriate. 


The yielding yin line resides in difficulty, unable to advance upward; hence the 
image of the chariot and horse pulling apart. But 9 at the beginning 

maintains correctness residing below, corresponding with this line. Therefore the 
prognostication is if one seeks below for marriage it will be auspicious. 


[Image 4] “Seeking” [marriage] and “going forward" are clear. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Difficulty in blessings. Correctness in minor [affairs] is 
auspicious; correctness in major [affairs] is ominous. 


Although 9 in the fifth is a firm yang line, central and correct, occupying the 
position of honor, it is a time of difficulty. One has fallen into danger. 

Although there is correct correspondence with 6 in the second place, the yielding 
yin is weak and insufficient to overcome [the danger]. 9 at the beginning "gains [the 
loyalty of] the people" below, and they all return to him. 9 in the fifth is in the Kan 
trigram, and blessings cannot be bestowed. This is the image of "difficulty in 
blessings." If the diviner conducts minor affairs then he will maintain correctness 
and may still obtain good fortune. If he conducts major affairs, then even though 
he is correct he will not avoid bad fortune. 


[Image 5] “Difficulty in blessings”; bestowing them is not illuminating. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Chariot and horse pulling apart. Weeping blood in 
streams. 


The yielding yin line does not correspond [with the yin line in the third]. The end of 
a period of difficulty. As there is no place to advance there is worry and fear; hence 


the image. 


[Image 6] “Weeping blood in streams." How long can this last? 


FES 
BR Meng (Dim, Ignorant) 


[4] 


Kan [water] below, Gen [mountain] above. 


Meng: Success [heng *].It is not I who seeks out the young fool; the young fool 
seeks out me. With the first divination he is informed; a second or third one 
is bothersome; being bothersome, he is not informed. Appropriate and correct. 


Gen is the name of a trigram. A single yang rests above two yin lines, so its virtue is 
stability/stopping [zhi 1L]and its image is a mountain.!24 Meng means dim [mei 


I]. When something is first generated it is dim and dark. This hexagram is Kan 
encountering Gen. Below the mountain there is danger, a place of dimness. Inner 
danger and outer stability is the idea of being "dim, ignorant," so its name is 
Meng.!22 From "success" to the end is the prognostication remarks. 


9 in the second place is the ruler of the inner trigram, a firm line residing in the 
center. It is able to dispel [fa #£]the ignorance of others, and corresponds in terms 
ofyin and yang with 6 in the fifth. Therefore one who encounters this hexagram will 
have a path of success. The "T" [in the text] is the second position. The "young fool," 
the youngster or ignorant youth, is the fifth position. If the diviner is bright, then 
people should seek “me” [the diviner] out so as to have success. If the diviner is 
ignorant, then I should seek out others so as to have success. The person who seeks 
me should look at the pros and cons and respond to them. When I seek another, I 
should emulate his single-mindedness and control myself. The bright one will 
nourish the dim one, and along with the dim one nourishing himself, both will be 
"appropriate and correct." 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Meng: Danger below the mountain; stopping when in danger is ignorant. 


Explaining the hexagram name by means of the trigram images and the trigram 
virtues, yielding two meanings. 


Meng: success. Hitting the timely mean by acting successfully. "It is not I who seeks 
out the young fool; the young fool seeks out me." Our purposes correspond. “With 
the first divination he is informed,” as the firm [line] is central. “A second or third 
one is bothersome; being bothersome, he is not informed," as being 


bothersome is ignorant. To nourish correctness in the ignorant is the 
achievement of the Sage. 


Explaining the hexagram statement in terms of the component trigrams. 9 in the 
second place, since it allows for a path of success, dispels the ignorance of others 
and achieves the centrality of the moment. It is like the situation referred to in the 
following text, always "acting successfully" and properly. "Our purposes correspond" 
means that the firm line in the second place is bright and the yielding line in the 
fifth place is dim, so the second does not seek out the fifth, but the fifth does seek 
out the second; their purposes naturally correspond with each other.!23 The firm, 
central line, being firm and central, is able to inform with moderation. 
"Bothersome" means the questioner who divines two or three times is very 
bothersome, so the one who informs him is bothered. “To nourish correctness in the 
ignorant," which constitutes "the meritorious achievement of the Sage," explains the 
meaning of "appropriate and correct." 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Below the mountain emerges aspring: Dim. The superior person nurtures 
his virtue by improving his behavior. 


A spring is where water begins to emerge. Where it must move there will be 
moistening [influence]. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: To dispel ignorance it is appropriate to apply 
punishment but to remove manacles and shackles.!24 To go on would 
be disgraceful. 


With yin residing at the bottom, dimness/ignorance is extreme. If the diviner 
encounters this, he should dispel ignorance. But the way to dispel it is to abandon 
punishment after a while and see what follows. If it continues and is not abandoned, 
then it is certainly a disgrace. The diviner must be warned like this. 


[Image 1] "Appropriate to apply punishment” in order to rectify the law. 


At the beginning of dispelling ignorance it is necessary that the law be correct. 
Discipline is how to "rectify the law." 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Taking charge of the ignorant: auspicious. Taking a 
wife: auspicious. The son can carry on the family. 


9 in the second is the firm yang as the ruler of the inner trigram. It controls the 
group of [two] yins and has the responsibility to dispel ignorance. But once good 
order is extensive [in the state], if the nature of things [in the family] is not 
regulated, one cannot consider it completely certain.!25 The virtue of the line is firm 
but not excessive, making it an image of the ability to forgive. Also, the yang 
accepting the yin is also an image of taking a wife, and residing in the lower position 
[of the hexagram] and being able to take responsibility for affairs above is an image 
of the son carrying on the family. Therefore, if the diviner has these virtues and 
undertakes these affairs, [the result] will be accordingly auspicious. 


[Image 2] “The son can carry on the family" means the firm and yielding join 
together. 


Referring to the correspondence of the second and fifth lines. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Do not select a woman [for a wife] who sees a man of 
substance [literally, *gold"] and has no self-control. Nothing is appropriate. 


The 6 in the third place is a yielding yin, so it is not central and not correct. The 
image is a woman who sees a man of substance and is unable to control herself. If 
the diviner encounters this line, then the woman selected will certainly be like this 
one, and nothing will be appropriate. “A man of substance" is probably one who 


displays his own wealth, like Qiu Hu of Lu did.126 


[Image 3] “Do not select a woman [for a wife]” means to proceed would not be 
cautious. 


A Tij [compliant] should be written den |H[cautious]. A^ Tfj and ^en in ancient 
writing were used interchangeably. In the Xunzi [for example], shun mo IÑ — [to 
follow dark (ways)] is written shen mo 1Tii5S[cautious and dark].!27 Moreover, “to 
proceed would not be cautious" is very close to the meaning of the text, so we 


should follow it here. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Distress and ignorance; disgrace. 


Being far from the yang, and not correctly corresponding [with anotherline]: the 
image of ignorance in distress.??8 If the diviner is like this, there can be shame and 
disgrace. If he is able to seek the bright virtue of the firm and draw near to it, this 
can be avoided. 


[Image 4] The disgrace of "distress and ignorance" comes from being alone 
and far from the solid [yang lines]. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Youthful ignorance; auspicious. 


The yielding line is central, residing in the place of honor, and corresponds below 
with 9 in the second place. It is purely unified and does not express itself, but listens 
to others. Hence the image of youthful ignorance, yet the prognostication, 
accordingly, is auspicious. 


[Image 5] The auspiciousness of “youthful ignorance" comes from being 
compliant and gentle. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: Strike at the ignorant, but it is not appropriate to act 
like an enemy. Appropriate to guard against enemies. 


The firm line residing at the top controls the ignorant who might transgress against 
the firm; thus the image of striking at the ignorant. But in the case of an extreme 
transgression, applying the rules with extreme thoroughness will certainly backfire. 
If one only defends against external [enemies], with guidance that is completely true 
and pure, then even if the transgression is private, [the correction] can be 
appropriate. Therefore the warning to the diviner. In all matters like this, do not 
stop at teaching others. 


[Image 6] “Appropriate to guard against enemies." The one above and the 
one below are in accord.!29 


Guarding against enemies with the firm [line], the one above and the one below 
both attain the Way. 


[5] = "mmu Xu (Waiting) 


Qian [heaven] below, Kan [water] above. 


Xu: With honesty [fu ££], radiant success. Being correct is auspicious; appropri- 


130 
ate to cross a great river. 


Xu is waiting [daf fi].Qian encounters Kan, Qian being strong and Kan being 
dangerous. Firmness encounters danger, and doesn5t hastily advance to be 

trapped in danger. This is the meaning of waiting. Fw ¥ is the inner core of trust 
[xin fz&i]:the hexagram5s 9 in the fifth position, the heart of the Kan trigram. This 
firm yang is central and correct and resides in the honored position: the image of 
honesty yielding correctness. Kan5s water is ahead, and Qian5s strength approaches 
it: the image of being about to cross the water but not easily advancing. Therefore if 
the diviner is one who waits, and can be trusted, there will be "bright success." If he 
can also be correct, it will be “auspicious” and "appropriate to cross a great river." 
Being correct there is definitely nothing that is not appropriate, and in crossing a 
river it is especially valuable to be able to wait, so do not desire to hurry and run 
into obstacles. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Xu is waiting: danger is ahead. Firm, strong, and not trapped; this means one is not in dire 
straits. 


This uses the trigram virtues to explain the meaning of the hexagram name. 
^Waiting. With honesty, radiant success. Being correct is auspicious." Taking 
the position of Heaven, it is central and correct.?! “Appropriate to cross a 


great river": going forward is meritorious. 


Using the component trigrams and the two images to explain the hexagram 
statement. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Clouds rising to Heaven: Waiting. The superior person drinks and eats in enjoyment of a 
feast. 


"Clouds rising to Heaven” ; there is no way to make them return; one must wait 
for yin and yang to harmonize and produce rain. If one waits properly for things it is 
unnecessary to do any more. Just "drink and eat in enjoyment of a 

feast," anticipating its arrival. As soon as it does there is no waiting. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Waiting outside the city; appropriate to be 
persistent. No blame. 


"Outside the city”!32 means a place far away; the image of not being close to danger. 
The first 9 is a firm yang line, the image of being able to persist in its place. Hence 
the advice to the diviner can be like this, with no blame. 


[Image 1] ^Waiting outside the city," not to risk moving into trouble. 
"Appropriate to be persistent, no blame" is not losing touch with the 
constant [norm]. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Waiting in sand. A few may have words [of criticism], 
but in the end, auspicious. 


"Sand" is close to danger, a colloquial word for injury, less serious than disastrous 


harm.53 Hastily advancing close to Kan, hence this image. Firm and central, it is 
able to wait; therefore "in the end, auspicious.” Hence this warning to the diviner. 


[Image 2] “Waiting in sand,” tolerantly occupying the center. Although “a few 
may have words [of criticism],” it will end auspiciously. 


Tan fi1[abundant, spread out] means “tolerant” [faan *€].Tolerantly residing in the 
center, one does not hasten to advance. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Waiting in mud, causing thieves to approach. 
"Mud" means one is about to sink into danger. "Thieves" means the harm will be 
great. 9 in the third escapes as danger comes even closer, yet it is excessively firm 


and not central; hence this image. 


[Image 3] “Waiting in mud" ; disaster is outside. I myself cause thieves [to 
approach], but if Iam respectful and cautious I will not be defeated. 


"Outside" means the outer trigram. "If I am respectful and cautious I will not be 
defeated" reveals a prognostication by someone other than the diviner. The idea 
shown people by the Sage is incisive. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Waiting in blood, getting oneself out of the hole. 


"Blood" means a place of murder and injury. "Hole" means a place of danger. The 


fourth place interacts with the Kan [upper] trigram, entering into danger; hence the 
image of "waiting in blood." But this yielding line is correct, waiting and not 
advancing; hence the image of "getting oneself out of the hole." If the diviner is like 
this, even though in a place of injury, he will in the end get out. 


[Image 4] ^Waiting in blood" ; complying and listening. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Waiting with wine and food; being correct is 
auspicious. 


"Wine and food" are provisions of a banquet, referring to resting while waiting, 9 in 
the fifth is a firm yang line that is central and correct, waiting in the honored 
position; hence this image. If the diviner is accordingly correct and strong, then he 
will have good fortune. 


[Image 5] “With wine and food; being correct is auspicious,” because it is 
central and correct. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Going into a hole, three uninvited guests have come. 
Respect them, and the end will be auspicious. 


Yin resides at the peak of danger and can no longer wait: the image of falling into a 
hole. [This line] corresponds below with 9 in the third, which, along with the two 
yang lines beneath it, are waiting urgently to advance together. This is the image of 
three uninvited guests. The yielding line cannot resist but can comply; the image of 
respecting them. If the diviner is in the midst of danger and something unexpected 
comes, if he respectfully waits, then "the end will be auspicious." 


[Image 6] “Uninvited guests arrive. Respect them, and the end will be 
auspicious." Although it is not properly positioned, there is no great loss. 


The yin residing at the top is properly positioned; the statement, “not properly positioned" is 
unclear.134 
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[6] 


HA Song (Disputing) 


Kan [water] below, Qian [heaven] above. 


Song: With honesty obstructed, cautiously holding to the center is 
auspicious; going to the end is ominous. Appropriate to see the great person; 
not appropriate to cross a great river. 


s 


Song is disputing [zhengfcfan 35].Qian above and Kan below; Qian is firm 


and Kan is danger. The firm above controls what is below; the one in 
danger below keeps an eye on the one above. This is also inner danger and 
outer strength, one's own danger and another's strength, both [following] 
the path of disputation. The 9 in the second place is central and full, but does 
not correspond with the one above; this adds concern. Moreover, by 
hexagram fluctuation it comes from Dun [hexagram 33 a], with the firm 
line coming to reside in the second place, right in the middle of the lower 
trigram.55 Here there is the image of one who is honest yet sees obstruction, 
and who is anxious about attaining the center. The upper [three] 9s are 
already firm, occupying the peak of Song: the image of the ultimate end 
of disputation. The 9 in the fifth is firm and strong, central and correct, 
occupying the position of honor: the image of the "great person." With the 
firm riding on danger, truly stepping into a trap, we have the image of ^not 
appropriate to cross a great river." Hence the warning that the diviner must 
engage in disputation, and will meet good fortune or misfortune according 
to his place. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Song: Firm above, danger below. Danger and strength: disputation. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name by means of the trigram virtues. 


"Disputing. With honesty obstructed, cautiously holding to the center is 
auspicious” : the firm comes and attains the center. “Going to the end is 


ominous” : disputation cannot be completed [resolved]. “Appropriate to 
see the great 


person " 1 the esteemed [o in the fifth] is central and correct. “Not 
appropriate to crossa greatriver: : entering into an abyss. 


Explaining the remarks on the hexagram by means of hexagram fluctuation, the 
component trigrams, and the trigram images.136 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Heaven and water moving apart: Disputing. The superior person, in carrying 
out affairs, considers their inceptions. 


Heaven rises and water sinks, their movements opposed to each other. "In carrying 


out affairs [he] considers their inceptions" because disputes have beginnings and 
ends. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 in the first: Without perpetuating the affair a few may have words 
[of criticism], but in the end, auspicious. 


The yielding yin line residing below cannot dispute to the end; hence this image and 
prognostication. 


[Image 1] “Without perpetuating the affair" disputes cannot be extended. 
Although “a few may have words [of criticism],” the argument can be 
clarified. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Cannot overcome disputation; go back and avoid it. 
One's neighbors are [only] three hundred households. No calamity. 


9 in the second is a firm yang line, the ruler of danger [the Kan trigram], basically 
desiring to dispute. But since it is a firm line residing in a yielding position in the 
middle of the lower trigram, and it corresponds above with 9 in the fifth, which is a 
firm yang line occupying the honored position, its power cannot be comparable; 
hence the image and the prognostication. "[One's] neighbors are [only] three 
hundred households," a minority of the village.37 This means one5s own position is 
tenuous but one can avoid disaster and trouble. Hence the prognostication, "no 
calamity." 


[Image 2] “Cannot overcome disputation; go backtoavoidit" ; escape. 
To dispute from below with one above would be to invite trouble. 


“To invite” means to personally choose. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: To imbibe the virtue of the past is correct. Danger, but 
ultimately auspicious. One may follow the affairs of a king, but do not 
claim accomplishment.138 


To “imbibe” refers to what is received. 6 in the third is a weak yin line, and is not 
capable of disputation. Therefore it keeps to the correctness of its ancient residence. 
Then, although there is danger, [the situation is] “finally auspicious.” Although one 
may go out and follow the affairs of one’s superior, there will certainly be no 
meritorious accomplishment. If the diviner holds to constancy and does not go out, 
it will be good. 


[Image 3] “To imbibe the virtue of the past” and to follow the one above is 
auspicious. 


“To follow the one above” means that if one accords with another it will be 
auspicious. If one displays affairs that one has led oneself, there will be no 
meritorious accomplishment. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Cannot overcome disputation, so return at once to 
the decree. To change and to rest in correctness is auspicious. 


/i Bl [is precisely] means jiw i#i[then, at once]. “The decree" [ming fy ][of Heaven] 
is the correct principle [zheng Zi 1EZE]."To change" [yw 7fj]is to fluctuate. 9 in 
the fourth is firm but not central, and so is the image of disputation. It resides in 

a yielding position, so it does not overcome and returns to the correct 

principle. Changing one's mind-heart is the image of relaxing in the correctness of 
one's place. If the diviner does this there will be good fortune. 


[Image 4] *Return at once to the decree; change and rest in 
correctness" ; one will not lose. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Disputing: supremely auspicious. 


The firm yang line is central and correct, and resides in the position of honor. It 
hears the dispute and obtains fairness. If the diviner encounters this line, disputing 
will be principled, and what is obtained will certainly last. 


[Image 5] “Disputing: supremely auspicious.” It is central and correct. 


Being central, one listens but is not partial. Being correct, one’s judgment 
accords with principle. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: One may be bestowed a leather belt. By the end of the morning it will be 
stripped off three times. 


The leather belt is a decoration of the official costume. As the firm line 
resides at the peak of Song, in the end disputation will be able to prevail; 
hence the image of the officially bestowed costume. Although one receives it 
by disputing, how can one relax for a long time? Thus the image of having it 
"stripped off three times by the end of the morning," The prognostication is 
that disputing to the end is not principled. Although one may seize 
dominance, one must eventually lose what one has gained. The meaning of 
the Sage's warning is profound indeed. 


[Image 6] One may receive a costume by disputing, but it is not sufficiently respectful. 


Hill Shi (Army) 


Kan [water] below, Kun [earth] above. 


Shi: Correct. The strong man has good fortune; no blame. 


Shi means army £j , military troops]: Kan below, Kun above. Kan 


is danger, Kun is complying; Kan is water, Kun is earth. The ancients drew 
their armies from the peasantry, submitting them to extreme danger [Kan] 
and great obedience/compliance [Kun]. They concealed the hazards [Kan] in 
the midst of extreme stillness [Kun].139 The hexagram has only one yang line, 
residing in the middle of the lower trigram: the image of the general. The 
five yin lines above and below comply with and follow it: the image of the 
troops. The 9 in the second is a firm line residing below, functioning in 
service [to the ruler in the fifth]. The 6 in the fifth is a yielding line residing 
above, in charge of the former: the image of the people's ruler issuing 
commands to the army. Therefore the name of the hexagram is Army. 
"Strong man" is a term for the experienced chief [the general]. Following the 
Way of the army is appropriate in obtaining correctness, and is the 
responsibility of a mature man who will obtain "good fortune with 

no blame." Hence the necessary admonition to the diviner. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Shi: The troops. Z^n Fi means “correct” BIiE].49 Enabling correctness by 
means of the troops, one can thereby rule. 


This explains the meanings of “army” and “correct” in terms of the component 
trigrams. “By means of” refers to ones advisers. The single yang line is at the center 
of the lower trigram, and the five yin lines are there for it. "Enabling correctness by 
means of the troops" refers to the army of the ruler. 


The firm line is central and corresponds [to the yielding line in the fifth]. To 
proceed is dangerous yet compliant [obedient]. In this way [even if] everyone is 
injured, the people will follow. Auspicious; how can there be any blame? 


This explains the meaning of "The strong man has good fortune; no blame" by 
means of the component trigrams and their virtues. "The firm line is central" refers 
to 9 in the second. “Corresponds” means 6 in the fifth corresponds with it. "To 
proceed is dangerous" means proceeding is the path of danger. "Obedient" means 
compliant with the human mind-heart. This is not something that the virtue of a 
mature adult is incapable o£ "Injured" means harmed. When an army arises to 
travel, it cannot be without harm to everyone. But when it has this talent and virtue, 
the people happily follow it. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Water within earth: Army. The superior person gathers troops by being tolerant of 
people. 


Water is not separate from earth; an army is not separate from the people. 
Therefore being able to nourish the people one can gain troops. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: The army goes out according to rules. If they are 
contrary to excellence, ominous. 


"Rules" are laws. "Contrary to excellence" means not good. Mr. Chao [Yuezhi] says, 
"The word ‘contrary to5 [fow #?]was often used by former scholars for ‘not5 

[fe ^^] , " and this is right. The beginning of the hexagram is the starting point of 
the army. The way the army goes out must be cautious at the start. If it is according 
to the rules, auspicious, but if they are not excellent, ominous. The warning to 

the diviner is that one must be careful at the start and hold to the law. 


[Image 1] “The army goes out according to rules." Losing sight of the rules is 
ominous. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: [The leader] within the army: auspicious, no blame. 
The king bestows three awards. 


9 in the second, in the lower [trigram], is [the leader] that the yin troops follow, 
with the virtues of a firm, central line. It corresponds with the fifth line above, 


which is the dragon [the king] in charge; hence the image and 
the prognostication. 


[Image 2] “Within the army, auspicious”: receiving favor from Heaven. “The 
king bestows three awards": he cherishes all regions. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: The army may cart off corpses; ominous. 

"Carting off corpses" means defeated army soldiers being returned as corpses in 
carts. As a yin line occupying a yang position, this is weak in ability but firm in 
resolve. It is not central and not correct, yet crime is not its lot; hence the 

image and the prognostication. 

[Image 3] “The army may cart off corpses”; greatly lacking in merit. 

[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: The army turns to the left; no blame. 

"Turn to the left" means to retreat. This yielding yin line is not central, yet it 
occupies a yin position and so is correct; hence this image. With the whole army in 
retreat the worthy one, 6 in the third, is distant; hence the 
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prognostication. 


[Image 4] “Turns to the left; no blame." It has not yet lost its [constant] norm. 
Understanding difficulty and retreating is the army's norm. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: There are game animals in the fields; appropriate to 
talk about capturing them; no blame. The elder son leads the army; the 
younger sons cart off corpses. Correct, but ominous. 


6 in the fifth functions as the ruler of the army. It is a yielding line that is 
compliant and central, so it does not initiate military action. When a foe 
dominates, one can do nothing but respond to him; hence the image of 
“game animals in the field,” and the prognostication that it is appropriate 
and blameless to capture them. “To talk” is to speak words. “The elder son” is 
9 in the second; “the younger sons" are the third and fourth [lines]. The 
warning to the diviner focuses on taking responsibility. If the superior 
person acts responsibly and the inferiors emulate him, then he will have 
them cart off corpses and go back. Thus, although correct, he cannot avoid 
misfortune. 


[Image 5] “The elder son leads the army" by proceeding in equilibrium. “The younger son 
carts off corpses" : this assignment is improper. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: When a great noble has command he founds a state or enfeoffs a family. 
He has no use for inferior people [xiaoren /A]. 


When the army is finished and compliance [obedience] is at its peak, it is time to 
decide on merit-based awards. Kun is earth; hence the image of founding states and 
enfeoffing families. Although inferior people may have merit, one cannot allow 
them to become nobility, but to decorate them with gold and silk is acceptable. The 
warning is to the person making awards, so inferior people cannot use this 
prognostication. If an inferior person obtains this line [in divination] he can- 
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not use it. 


[Image 6] “When a great noble has command" his merit comes from correctness. “No use for 
inferior people" ; they will surely bring chaos to the country. 


The Sagess warning is indeed profound. 


[8] tt Bi (Being Close) 


Kun [earth] below, Kan [water] above. 


Bi: Auspicious. Tracing to the source and divining is fundamental, enduring, and correct: 
no blame. Coming while there is no peace: [coming] late is ominous. 


Bi is being close and supportive [447 /w #iifi#i].143 The 9 in the fifth achieves its 
correctness as a firm yang residing in the center of the upper trigram. The five yin 
lines above and below are close and follow it: the image of the one man controlling 
the myriad states and [all within] the four seas looking up to the one man. 
Therefore when the diviner gets this [hexagram], he must be the one whom the 
people closely support. However, it is necessary to divine again for selfexamination 
[to see if] one has the virtues of fundamental goodness, long-lasting endurance, and 
correct strength. Only then can one be [the person] to whom the masses turn 
without blame. [Then,] before being close, while things are still unsettled, they will 
all come and turn to him. If they are slow and arrive later, then close relations will 
already be strong, and those who came late will meet with misfortune. If one desires 
to be close to people, one must by all means observe oneself in this way. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 

Being close is auspicious. 

I suspect that these words are superfluous text. 

Being close is supporting, with those below following and complying. 


This explains the meaning of the hexagram name by means of the component 
trigrams. 


“Tracing to the source and divining is fundamental, enduring, and correct: 
no blame” : the firm central line. “Coming while there is no peace” : 
those above and those below respond. "[Coming] late is ominous": its Way is 
exhausted. 


Also explaining the hexagram statement by means of the component trigrams. "The 


firm central line" is 9 in the fifth. "Those above and those below" means the five yin 
lines. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Above earth is water: Close. The former kings established the myriad states 
and had close relations with the various marquises. 


"Above earth is water" : water is close to the earth, allowing no gap between 
them. "Established states and had close relations with the marquises” is how 
the former kings were close to all under Heaven with no gaps. The idea of the 
Judgment [Commentary] is that people come close to me [the diviner], selecting 
me to go out and be close to people. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 in the first: When there is honesty, draw close to it; no blame. Being 
honest is like a full jar; in the end what comes will be the good fortune of 
others. 


The first line of Bi is honorable and trustworthy, so there can be no blame. If it is 
fully developed, others will also have good fortune. 


[Image 1] The 6 at the beginning of Bi is “the good fortune of others." 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Drawing close from the inner [trigram]: correct and 
auspicious.144 


[This line is] yielding and complying, central and correct, and corresponds above 
with 9 in the fifth. “Drawing close from the inner” and being correct [zhen A Jis the 
Way of good fortune. A divination like this is correct and auspicious. 


[Image 2] “Drawing close from the inner” : one will not lose oneself. 

If one achieves correctness, one will not lose oneself. 

[Line 3] 6 in the third: Being close to criminals. 

This yielding _yin line is neither central nor correct. The lines above, below, and 
corresponding are all yin; the image of being close to those who are not 


human.'45 The prognostication is extremely ominous and can be understood 
without words.146 


[Image 3] “Being close to criminals." Is this not injurious? 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Drawing close from the outer [trigram]; correct and 
auspicious. 


This yielding line occupying a yielding position is close to 9 in the fifth in the outer, 
and so achieves correctness: a path of good fortune. If the diviner is like this he 
will be correct and have good fortune. 


[Image 4] "Drawing close from the outer" to the worthy: following the one 
above. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Manifesting closeness, the king employs beaters [in a hunt] on 
three sides, forgoing the game in front. The villagers do not warn him; good fortune. 


The single yang occupies the place of honor: firm and strong, central and correct, 
and the various yin lines of the hexagram come close to it. "Manifesting closeness" 
unselfishly, the Son of Heaven does not encircle but opens one side of the net, so 
what comes in will not be kept out and what goes out will not be pursued. Hence 
the image of "employing beaters on three sides, forgoing the game in front" and "the 
villagers do not warn him." Although this can be considered selfish, it also explains 
the idea above: if you don't guard against each other, one's search [hunt] will 
certainly be successful. In general this is an auspicious path, so if the diviner is like 
this, it will be auspicious. 


[Image 5] The good fortune of “manifesting closeness” : one7s position is correct 
and central. To abandon those who go back and select those who comply is 

to "forgo the game in front." "The villagers do not warn him" : the one 

above regards them as central. 


Following the virtue of the one above causes them not to deviate. 

[Line 6] 6 at the top: Close with no head [leader]; ominous. 

The weak yin line occupying the top position, not close to what is below; an 
ominous Way. Thus the image is having "no head" and a prognostication that 
is “ominous.” 


[Image 6] “Close with no head [leader]”: there is no end.147 


In terms of the image of those above and below, there is no head. In terms of the 
image of ending and beginning, there is no end. With no head there is no end. 
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/] VEH.— Xiaochu (Restrained by the Lesser) 


[9] 
Qian [heaven] below, Sun [wind, wood] above. 
Xiaochu: Success. Dense clouds; no rain from our western suburbs. 


Sun X is the name of the [upper] trigram. Its single ym lies beneath two lines, so 
its virtue is mildness, or entering, and its image is wind and wood.149 "Lesser" is 
. ym. “Restrained” means limited [zfc 1k]by something. With Sun above and Qian 


below, the yin restrains the yang. The only yin in the hexagram is 6 in the fourth; 
five yang lines above and below it are restrained; hence "restrained by the lesser." 
With yin restraining yang, it can restrict but not strongly; hence the image of the 
lesser as the one that restrains. 


The inner is strong and the outer is mild. The second and the fifth are both yang, 
each occupying the center of its trigram and carrying out affairs. Having firmness 
and ability in the center is the image of their purposes being carried out. Therefore 
the prognostication should be thoroughly successful. However, the restraint is not 
yet extreme and its conduct is not yet carried out; hence the image of "dense clouds, 
no rain from our western suburbs." "Dense clouds" are yin things; ^western suburbs" 
is a yin direction. "Our" refers to King Wen himself. While King Wen was explaining 
the Yi [in prison] in Youli, he observed that the Zhou in Qi were in the west and 
adjusted to a time of restraint by the lesser [the Shang].!5° If the diviner gets this, 
the prognostication will be [cloudy] like the image. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Xiaochu: The yielding achieves position and those above and below correspond with it; this 
is called Restrained by the Lesser. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name by means of the component 
trigrams. "The yielding achieving position" indicates 6 occupying the fourth. "Those 
above and below" mean the five yang lines. 


Strong and mild, the firm is central and its purposes are carried out: success. 


In terms of the component trigrams and their virtues, yang can still be successful. 


. » . . 
“Dense clouds, no rain : still moving forward. “From our western 
» . . 
suburbs : its conduct not yet carried out.!5! 


"Still moving forward" says that the restraint is not yet extreme; its qi is advancing 
upward. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Wind moving above Heaven: Restrained by the Lesser. The superior person 
refines his civil virtue. 


Wind has qi but no substance [zfc 4],so it is able to restrain but cannot last long. 


Hence the image of Restrained by the Lesser. "Refines his civil [u^en 3] virtue" 
means he is unable to fully accumulate [virtue] and administer from afar.152 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Returning to its own Way, how can there be 
blame? Auspicious. 


The lower trigram is Qian, which is fundamentally a superior thing; it wants to 
advance upward, yet it is restrained by yin. Although 9 at the beginning embodies 
Qian, it resides below and achieves correctness, and is distant from the yin ahead of 
it. Although it corresponds correctly with the fourth and is able to hold itself in 
correctness, it is not what is restrained. Therefore there is the image of advancing 
and returning to its own Way. If the diviner is like this there will be blameless good 
fortune. 


[Image 1] “Returning to its own Way": the meaning is auspicious. 
[Line 2] 9 in the second: Pulling back: auspicious. 


The three yang lines have the same purpose. The 9 in the second, gradually 
approaching the yin, is firm and central. Therefore it is able to join with 9 at 

the beginning and return: an auspicious Way. If the diviner is like this there will 
be good fortune. 


[Image 2] “Pulling back" in the center, one will also not lose oneself. 
"Also" refers to the preceding line. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: The cart separates from its wheel [literally, *spokes"]; 
husband and wife are at odds with each other.153 


The 9 in the third also wants to advance upward. Although it is firm, it is not 
central, so it comes near to the yin but still does not correctly correspond [with the 
yang at the top]. But since the yin and yang [third and fourth lines] have separated 
from each other, they are restricted and restrained, with neither one able to 
advance./54 Hence the image of a "cart separating from its spokes.” However, its 
purpose is firm, so its struggle cannot be even; hence the image of a "husband and 
wife at odds with each other." With a warning to the diviner like this one cannot 
advance, and there will be struggle. 


[Image 3] *Husband and wife are at odds with each other": unable to have a 
correct home. 


Master Cheng [Yi] says, “Separating from its spokes” and “at odds with each other" 
embody the third line.155 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: With honesty, blood vanishes and fear departs: no 
blame. 


With the single yin restraining all the yang lines, originally there is injury, harm, 
worry, and fear. [But] the yielding compliant line achieves correctness, and 


the empty center of the Sun trigram is assisted by the two yang lines. Thus the 
image: "with honesty, blood vanishes and fear departs." It is appropriate that there 
is no blame. Therefore if the diviner also has these virtues there will be no blame. 


[Image 4] “With honesty, fear departs”: joining purposes with the one above. 
[Line 5] Being honest and well connected, one can enrich one's neighbors. 


The three lines of the Sun trigram all powerfully nurture Qian: the image of 
neighbors.15© The 9 in the fifth occupies the central position of honor; its influence 
can be exerted both above and below. Therefore its honesty and connections are 
strong: the image of the power to "enrich one's neighbors." 


[Image 5] ^Being honest and well connected": one is not rich alone. 


[Line 6] Rain has come, one's place is achieved, valuing the accumulation of 
virtue. The wifes correctness is endangered, like the moon almost full. If the 
superior person goes forth, bad fortune. 


When maximal restraint is accomplished, yin and yang are harmonious; hence the 
image, "rain has come, ones place is achieved." This is honoring and valuing the 
virtue of yin, to the point of fully accumulating it. Yin is added to yang, so although 
it is correct [in its position], it is also dangerous. However, although the yin 
flourishes and protects the yang, the superior person cannot act. A prognostication 
like this is a serious warning. 


[Image 6] “Rain has come, one's place is achieved": virtue has been accumulated. “If the 
superior person goes forth, bad fortune": there is reason to doubt. 


[10] 


iis Lü (Treading)'” 


Dui [lake] below, Qian [heaven] above. 


Treading on the tiger’s tail, one is not bitten: success. 


Dui is the name of the [lower] trigram, where a single yin appears above two yang 
lines. Thus its virtue is pleasing, and its image is lake.58 Lu has the meaning of 
going forward by stepping. With Dui encountering Qian, after gladly stepping firmly 
and strongly, there is the image of treading on the tiger5s tail without experiencing 
injury.59 Therefore the hexagram is Treading, and the prognostication follows from 
this. If one is able to be like this, one can dwell in danger and not be injured. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Lu: The yielding treads on the firm. 
Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the two trigrams. 


Pleasantly responding to Qian; in this way “treading on the tiger's tail, one is not bitten": 
success. 


Explaining the Judgment text by means of the trigram virtues. 


Being firm, central, and correct, one treads on the position of the lord [di 7i] [ruler] 


without guilt: bright and clear. 


Again clarifying by means of the component trigrams, and referring to 9 in the fifth 
[the "governing ruler" of the hexagram].16° 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Heaven above, water below: Treading. The superior person, by distinguishing 
between high and low, settles the aims of the people. 


Cheng [Yi]5s Commentary fully covers this. The Commentary says,16! 


Heaven is above, lake resides below: the correct principle of hierarchy [superior 
and inferior]. Where people tread should be like this, so this image is used for Lu. 
The superior person observes this image of Lu and distinguishes the distinction of 
high and low to "settle the aims of the people." Only when the distinction between 
high and low is clarified can the aims of the people be settled. Only when the aims 
of the people are settled can we speak of ruling. When the aims of the people are 
not settled, the Empire [all under Heaven] cannot be ruled. In ancient times, the 
positions of dukes, lords, and ministers on down each designated their virtues/ 
powers, and [even] if they occupied those positions their whole lives they 
understood their portions [the limits of their powers and responsibilities]. If their 
positions did not reflect their virtues, the ruler [jwn #]would promote and advance 
them. If literati cultivated their learning the ruler would seek out their perfected 
learning. There was never any self-seeking. Farmers, artisans, and merchants 
respectfully valued their affairs, and success was limited.16? Therefore all aims 
were settled and the minds/hearts of all under Heaven could be unified. In 

later generations, minor officials, dukes, and lords spend their days seeking 
dignity and honor; farmers, artisans, and merchants aim all day for wealth and 
excess. The minds/hearts of the multitudes all indulge in profit and all are in confu- 
sion; how then can they be unified? Desiring an end to disorder is difficult; this 
comes from the lack of settled aims of those above and below. The superior person 
observes the image of Lu and distinguishes between high and low, causing each to 
live up to his portion [in life] by settling the minds and aims of the people.163 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 
[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Treading simply, going forward without blame. 


The yang below, occupying the beginning of Lu, is not yet shifting, but it goes along 
with "treading simply." If the diviner is like this he can go forward and have no 
blame. 


[Image 1] Going forward by "treading simply," one carries out one's wishes alone. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: The way that is trod is flat and level. The secluded person is 
correct: auspicious. 


Firm and central below, not corresponding above. Therefore the way that is trod is 

even and flat; the image of a secluded loner who holds to correctness. The secluded 
person who treads the way and meets with this prognostication will be correct and 

have good fortune. 


[Image 2] "The secluded person is correct: auspicious." Being central, not confusing 
oneself. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: One eye yet able to see; lame yet able to tread. Treading on 
the tiger's tail, it bites the person: ominous. Military men make great rulers [jwn 


Æ]. 


6 in the third is neither central nor correct, a yielding line aiming to be firm, and 
thus treading on Qian: it must experience injury and harm. Hence the image is like 
this, and the prognostication is ominous. It is also the image of a firm military man 
who pursues his aims and is selfish and wild, like the Qin regime and Xiang Ji. How 
can it be long-lasting?!64 


[Image 3] "One eye yet able to see,” but not well enough to have clarity. “Lame yet 
able to tread,” but not well enough to keep up. The misfortune of being bitten; 
one's position is not proper. "Military men make great rulers" ; their purposes are 
firm. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Treading on the tiger's tail: fear and trepidation, but 
ultimately auspicious. 


9 in the fourth is neither central nor correct: it treads on the firm 9 in the fifth. 
But it is a firm line occupying a yielding position, so it is able to be watchful and 


fearful and ultimately auspicious. 


[Image 4] “Fear and trepidation, but ultimately auspicious” : purposes are carried 
out. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Treading resolutely, correct when in danger. 


9 in the fifth, firm, central, and correct, is in the lord's [ruler's] position of Lu. It 
responds to the pleasure of Dui below. All affairs should be undertaken without 
questioning or obstruction. Therefore its image is resolutely deciding to 

tread. Although carrying out [affairs] can be correct, it is a path of danger. 
Therefore the prognostication is danger although correct: a serious warning. 


[Image 5] “Treading resolutely, correct when in danger": one's position is correct and proper. 
Injuring what one depends upon. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: Watch where you tread and examine the signs. The cycle is supremely 
auspicious. 


At the conclusion of “watching where you tread and examining the signs,” going all 
around thoroughly can be "supremely auspicious." The diviner's adversity 
and happiness [depend upon] watching where you tread before it is decided.165 


[Image 6] "Supremely auspicious” at the top: rejoicing in great measure. 


If one gets "fundamentally auspicious" one will have great happiness. 


L2 
«[^ 166 
- 


Lt 


Tai (Penetrating) 
Qian [heaven] below, Kun [earth] above. 
Tai. The petty depart, the great arrive: auspicious success. 


Tai means penetrating [5H^38].As a hexagram it is Heaven and Earth interacting and 
their two "F [interpenetrating; hence Tai. It is the hexagram of the New Year.167 
"The petty" is yin, "the great" is yang. This says that Kun departs and resides outside, 
while Qian approaches and resides inside.168 It comes from 


Guimei [#%[54 v] , with a 6 departing to reside in the fourth and a 9 arriving to 
approach in the third.169 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


"Tai: The petty depart and the great arrive; auspicious success." This is Heaven and 
Earth interacting and the myriad things [interjpenetrating; the upper and 

lower interacting and their purposes coinciding. It is inner yang and outer yin, 
inner strength and outer compliance, inner superior person and outer petty person, 
the Way of the superior person growing and the Way of the petty person declining. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Heaven and Earth interact: Penetrating. The sovereign [fcow Ja]trims and 
completes the Way of Heaven and Earth and assists in the harmonization of Heaven 


and Earth for all the people. 


He "trims and completes" in order to correct excess; he "assists" in order to 
supplement [cases of] not going far enough.17° 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Pulling out thatch grass in clumps; going forth is 
auspicious. 


The three yang lines at the bottom advance by being interconnected: the image of 
pulling out thatch grass” in interconnected clumps; the good fortune of going 
forth. 


[Image 1] “Pulling out thatch grass . . . going forth is auspicious”: one's purposes are 
directed externally. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Embracing the undisciplined, using them to ford a river. 
Not neglecting the distant, forgetting one's friends, gaining honor in moderate 


* 171 
actions. 


9 in the second is a firm line occupying the position of the yielding, in the center of 
the lower trigram, corresponding above with 6 in the fifth. It is the ruler of Tai and 
achieves the Middle Way.172 If the diviner is able to be broad-minded in regard to 
the undisciplined and defiled, to be decisive and firm in one's decisions, to not 
neglect the distant and not stick with friends and colleagues [to the exclusion of 
others], then one can join with this line in the Way of moderate action. 


[Image 2] “Embracing the undisciplined . . . gaining honor in moderate 
actions" : by making one’s radiance great. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: There is no plain without a slope, no departing without 
returning. Being correct when in difficulty, there is no blame. Do not worry 
if you are honest; there is happiness in eating.!73 


About to go beyond the Mean, Tai is about to peak when Pi desires to approach. 
Being “honest” is trusting one's expectation. "To worry” is to be anxious. The 
warning to the diviner is to hold on to correctness when in difficulty: then there 
will be "happiness" and "no blame." 


[Image 3] “No departing without returning": the boundaries of Heaven and 
Earth. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Fluttering, not using wealth in dealing with 


neighbors, being honest and not admonishing them. 


Having already gone beyond the Mean, Tai has already peaked. Therefore the three 
yin lines float [flutter] back below without depending on wealth to get 

their associates to follow them, trusting without depending on warnings or 
commands. The prognostication [in the hexagram statement] is that there are petty 
people conspiring to harm the correct Way, which the superior person properly 
admonishes. Yin is empty and yang is full, so in general the words about not being 
wealthy refer to all the yin lines. 


[Image 4] “Fluttering, not using wealth”: all have lost their solid [positions]. 
"Being honest and not admonishing”: the desire of the inmost heart. 


The yin originally resides below; when above it loses its solidity. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Sovereign Yi [of Shang] married off his younger sister 
[to King Wen of Zhou] for blessings and supreme good fortune.174 


The yin occupying the place of honor is the [other] ruler of Tai. As a yielding 
line in the empty center, corresponding below with 9 in the second, it is the 
Way of good fortune. When Di Yi married off his younger sister he also 
received this line. With a prognostication like this there will be blessings and 
supreme good fortune. Throughout the Scripture, all references to men of 
old, such as the Exalted Ancestor or Jizi, are like this.175 


[Image 5] “For blessings and supreme good fortune" : being central to carry out one’s 
desires. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: The city walls fall back into the moat. Do not use the army; issue 
commands only in your own city. Correctness, disgrace. 


When Tai peaks it becomes Pi [12]: the image of the city walls falling back 
into the moat. The diviner, warned, cannot forcefully struggle, but can 
preserve himself. Although he can achieve correctness, he cannot avoid 
shame and disgrace. 


[Image 6] “The city walls fall back into the moat”: his decrees are in ruins. 


“His decrees are in ruins,” thus it returns to Pi [Obstruction]. Announcing 
decrees is how one puts things in order. 


"D Pi (Obstructing) 


[12] 


Kun [earth] below, Qian [heaven] above. 


Criminals who obstruct are not appropriate to the correctness of the superior person. The 
great depart and the petty approach. 


Pi is obstructing [fcisai [7] 3£],the hexagram of the seventh month.!76 In 
terms of correctness it is the opposite of Tai, thus it says “criminals,” 
meaning it is not the human Way. The prognostication is “not appropriate to 
the correct Way of the superior person.” Qian, departing, occupies the outer, 
and Kun, arriving, occupies the inner. It comes [by “hexagram fluctuation"] 
from Jian Yf [53 R], with 9 departing [the third place] to reside in the fourth 
and 6 arriving [from the fourth] to reside in the third. Some suspect that the 
word “criminals” is superfluous text, wrongly taken from 6 in the third line of 
Bi [8]. It is evident that the appendixes do not specifically explain its 
meaning. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


“Criminals who obstruct are not appropriate to the correctness of the superior 
person. The great depart and the petty approach.” Heaven and Earth do 

not interact, and the myriad things do not [inter]penetrate; above and below do not 
interact, under Heaven there are no states. The inner is yin and the outer is yang, 
the inner is yielding and the outer firm, the inner is petty and the outer the 
superior, the Way of the petty person grows and the Way of the superior person 
declines.177 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


“Heaven and Earth do not interact”: Obstructing. The superior person conceals his 
virtue to ward off difficulty, and cannot be honored with salary. 


He conceals his virtue, not showing it externally, in order to ward off the difficulty 
of the petty person. People cannot use salary and rank to honor themselves. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Pulling out thatch grass in clumps; being correct is 
auspicious and successful. 


The three yin lines at the bottom are in a time of obstruction: the image of the petty 


person with similar associates advancing. At the beginning the evil is not 

yet formed, so the warning is that if one is correct then it will be auspicious and 
successful. If one can be like this, then one can change [fcian 5€] into a superior 
person. 


[Image 1] “Pulling out thatch grass,” “being correct is auspicious.” Be devoted to the 


ruler [jwn #]. 


When the petty person changes into a superior person, he is able to love his ruler in 
his thoughts and not calculate selfish concerns. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Undertaking what comes from above; auspicious for the 
petty person, obstruction for the great person; success. 


The yielding yin line is central and correct: the image of the petty person being 
able to open-mindedly receive and comply with the superior person; 

the auspicious Way of the petty person. Therefore if the diviner is a petty 

person there will accordingly be good fortune. If he is a great person then he 
must calmly accept the obstruction; his Way will be successful later. If one 
cannot undertake what comes to oneself from another, one will lose what one has 
preserved in oneself.178 


[Image 2] The great person, though obstructed, is successful. He is not 
confused by the crowd. 


This says that he is not confused by the crowd of petty people. 
[Line 3] 6 in the third: Embracing shame. 


The yin line occupying a yang position is neither central nor correct. The petty 
person intends to subdue the good but is unable: hence the image of 
"embracing shame." Although he has not expressed [his intention], there is no 
warning ofbad fortune or blame. 


[Image 3] “Embracing shame.” His position is improper. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: With the Decree, there is no blame. Companions who 
stick together will have blessings. 


While the obstruction is passing through is the moment when it is about to end. 9 
in the fourth is a yang line occupying a yin position, not maximally firm. Therefore 
the prognostication is "there is a decree, no blame," and the three similar yang lines 
will all obtain happiness. "Decree" means the Decree [Mandate] of Heaven. 


[Image 4] “With the Decree, there is no blame." One7s purposes will be 
carried out. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Ceasing the obstruction, good fortune for the great 
person. Death! Death! Fasten to a thick mulberry. 


The firm yang line is central and correct, occupying the position of respect. It is able 
to cease the time of obstruction; the business of a great person. Therefore the 
prognostication for this line, when the great person encounters it, is auspicious. 


However, there is also the proper warning to be apprehensive, as the Xici zhuan 
says.179 


[Image 5] The great persons good fortune: his position is correct and proper. 
[Line 6] 9 at the top: Overturning the obstruction. First obstruction, then happiness. 


The firm yang line occupying the peak of Pi is what is able to overturn the 
time of obstruction. The prognostication is "first obstruction, then 
happiness." 


[Image 6] The obstruction has ended and is overturned; how could it be long-lasting? 


[E] J \ Tongren (Fellowship) 


[13] 
Li [fire] below, Qian [heaven] above. 


Fellowship in the field: success. Appropriate to cross a great river, appropriate for the 
superior person to be correct. 


Li is the name of the [lower] trigram. The single yin line is balanced between the 
two yang lines, so its virtue is balanced, elegant, and bright. Its image is fire, 

the sun, lightning. Fellowship is being joined with others. Li encountering Qian is 
fire rising to join with Heaven. The 6 in the second place is well positioned and 
central, corresponding above with 9 in the fifth. The hexagram5s sole yin line is 
joined together with five yang lines; therefore it is Fellowship. "In the field" means 
vast and broad, with nothing selfish: a Way of success.!89 Acting with strength, one 
is able to cross the river. Internally the hexagram is elegant and bright, externally 
it is firm and strong. The 6 in the second is central, correct, and responsive [to 9 

in the fifth], so it is the Way of the superior person. If the diviner is able to be 

like this there will be success, and he can pass through danger. But it is necessary 
that he join together with the Way of the superior person in order to be appropriate. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Tongren: Yielding obtains position and centrality, and corresponds with Qian; it is called 


Fellowship. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name by means of the component 
trigrams. "Yielding" is 6 in the second; "Qian" is 9 in the fifth. 


Tongren says ... 

Superfluous text. 

"Fellowship in the field: success; appropriate to cross a great river" is Qian 
acting. Elegant and bright in strength, central, correct, and responsive, is the 
correctness of the superior person. Only the superior person is able to 
penetrate the purposes of all under Heaven. 

Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the hexagram virtues and the 
component trigrams. "Penetrating the purposes of all under Heaven" is the 


“Great Commonality”;!®! otherwise one is simply bound by selfish feelings. How 
could one achieve success and appropriately cross? 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Heaven and fire: Fellowship. The superior person distinguishes among 
things according to their kinds and affiliations. 


Heaven is above and fire burns upward; their natures are the same. “Distinguishing 
among things according to their kinds and affiliations" is how to examine 
differences and reach commonality. 

LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 

[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Fellowship at one's gate; no blame. 

At the beginning of Fellowship there is not yet an individual ruler. As a firm line 
below, with no connection or correspondence above, there can be no blame. Hence 
this image and prognostication. 

[Image 1] Leaving one's gate with fellows, who can be at blame? 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Fellowship with the clan: disgrace. 


The “clan” [zong 2x]is a faction [dang 3&].Although 6 in the second is both cental 
and correct, it corresponds [with the fifth] above. One cannot make a Great 


Commonality by linking with ones own; this is a Way of disgrace. Hence the 
image and prognostiction.182 


[Image 2] “Fellowship with the clan" : the Way of disgrace. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Conceal weapons in the bush; climb the high hill. For 
three years do not rise up. 


Firm but not central, without correct correspondence above, wanting to join with 
the second but not being correct, fearful of 9 in the fifth seeing one’s attack; hence 
this image. 


[Image 3] “Conceal weapons in the bush”: one’s opponent is firm. “For three 
years do not rise up”: how could you proceed? 


This says one is unable to proceed. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Climbing the city wall but unable to attack; 
auspicious. 


[This line is] firm but not central or correct. Nothing corresponds with it, and it 
desires to join with 6 in the second, but is separated from it by the third. Therefore 
it climbs the city wall in order to attack it. But it is a firm line occupying a yielding 
position, hence the image of turning back on itself, unable to attack. If the diviner is 
like this, then he is able to correct his transgressions and achieve good fortune. 


[Image 4] “Climbing the city wall,” rightness fails. “Good fortune" is being in 
trouble and returning to the rules. 


Climbing the city wall, but with insufficient power. In particular, “rightness fails” 
and one does not attack. But one is able to judge what is right, and return to the 
rule of law when in trouble; thus good fortune. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Fellows first cry and wail, but then laugh. The great 
army overcomes, and they come together. 


The fifth line is firm, central, and correct, and corresponds below with the second, 
which is yielding, central, and correct: they are like-minded. Yet they 

are separated by the third and the fourth and cannot join. However, moral 
principle [y #8##]is what joins them, and things cannot come between them; 
hence this image. But 6 in the second is yielding and weak and the third and fourth 
are firm and strong; therefore it must use a great army to defeat them. Only then 
can they come together. 


[Image 5] Fellowship at first, central and straight. “The great army” and “come together” refer 
to their mutual victory. 


“Straight” means the straightness of principle. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: Fellowship outside the city: no regret. 


Residing outside, with no correspondence, there is nothing to join with. But there 
can also be no regret, hence this image and prognostication. "Outside the city" 
means in the countryside, but not very far. It is just that in uncultivated rural areas 
there is no one to join with. 


[Image 6] “Fellowship outside the city": one's purpose is not yet achieved. 


IN H Davou (Great Possession) 


Qian [heaven] below, Li [fire] above. 


[14] 


Dayou: Supreme success. 


"Great Possession" means the greatness of what one possesses. Li resides above 
Qian, fire above Heaven, so everything is illuminated. Also, 6 in the fifth is a 

single yin occupying the place of honor and is central, while the five yang lines 
correspond with it, so this is great possession.!83 Qian is strong and Li is bright. The 
one occupying the place of honor [6 in the fifth] corresponds with Heaven, so it is a 
Way of success. If the diviner has these virtues he will be very happy and successful. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Dayou: The yielding line achieves the place of honor in the great center, and corresponds 
with those above and below. This is called Great Possession. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the component trigrams. 
"The yielding line" is 6 in the fifth. "Above and below" means the five yang lines. 


Its virtue is firm, strong, elegant, and bright. It corresponds with Heaven and 
acts in a timely way; in this way it is “supreme and penetrating." 


Explaining the hexagram statement in terms of the virtues of the component 
trigrams. What "corresponds with Heaven" is 6 in the fifth. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Fire above Heaven: Great Possession. The superior person prevents the bad 
and promotes the good, complying with Heaven and resting in its decree. 


"Fire above Heaven": what is illuminated is vast, the image of great possession. If 


that which has become great has nothing to govern it, faults will sprout up in it. In 
the Decree of Heaven there is good but no bad, so preventing the bad 

and promoting the good is how to comply with Heaven. If one goes against it 
personally it will be like that. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: No relationship with harm, no blame. In 
difficulty, no blame. 


Although it is the proper time for great possession, this yang line occupies the 
lowest position and has no link or correspondence above.!84 At the beginning of an 
event, if one does not step into harm, how can there be any blame? Even if there 
must be difficulty in managing it, there is no blame. The warning to the diviner is 
thus appropriate. 


[Image 1] 9 at the beginning of Great Possession: "No relationship with 
harm." 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: A big wagon for loading; wherever you go, no blame. 


The firm central line below responds [to the yielding fifth] above; the image of the 
"big wagon for loading." Wherever you go like this, there may be no blame. The 
diviner must have these virtues [being firm and centered] in order to respond to the 
prognostication. 


[Image 2] “A big wagon for loading” : pile up in the center; it won7t 
break. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: A duke makes an offering to the Son of Heaven. A petty 
person cannot. 


In the Zuo Commentary on the Spring and Autumn [Annals], heng *2 [offering] is 
written xiang *#[receive, enjoy], meaning court tribute.185 Anciently, the heng 

of hengtong *7ili[proceeding smoothly], the xiang ofxiangxian "S A [to present], 
and the peng of pengren X 8f[to cook] were all written with the character heng 

= The 9 in the third resides at the top of the lower trigram: the image of the duke 
or marquis, firm and correct. Above there is the noble 6 in the fifth, with the worthy 
below the empty center; hence the image of “offering to the Son of Heaven.” If the 
diviner has these virtues the prognostication will be like this. The petty person lacks 
the virtues of firmness and correctness, so even if he gets this line he cannot deserve 
it. 


[Image 3] “A duke makes an offering to the Son of Heaven.” For a petty 
person it is harmful. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Restraining his abundance; no blame. 


Peng [abundance] is pronounced pang 77 [side]. Neither the pronunciation nor 
the meaning ofpeng is clear. Cheng [Yi]5s Commentary says "appearance of fullness,’ 
which is possibly the correct principle.186 6 in the fifth is the noble of the yielding 
center, near the firmness of 9 in the fourth, disliking aggression. But it is empty and 
yielding, so it is the image of not completely flourishing, and accrues no blame. 
Hence the appropriate warning to the diviner. 


? 


[Image 4] “Restraining his abundance; no blame." Clear, discriminating, and 
fair. 


"Fair" means clear in appearance. 
[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: His honesty is engaging and dignified; auspicious. 


In an age of great possession, the yielding is compliant and central, placing itself in 
a position of respect. Emptying itself to respond to the worthy 9 in the second, with 
those above and below turning to it, is the engaging character of honesty and trust. 
However, the Way of the noble is honorable and firm, and by this supreme act of 
yielding [emptying itself] it declines, properly matching it [9 in the second] in 
dignity, so it is auspicious. Thus the image and prognostication like this are also 
words of warning,!87 


[Image 5] “His honesty is engaging" : trusting and promoting [others:] purposes. 


The trustworthiness of this person is sufficient to promote the purposes of 
those above and below. 


The good fortune of being dignified: easily, without preparation. 


With a supreme act of yielding a person can lead easily, without fearful 
preparation. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: With assistance from Heaven, good fortune; everything is 
appropriate.188 


In an age of great possession, the firm resides above and can be followed 
below by 6 in the fifth. Thus it is able to tread honestly, think compliantly, 
and promote the worthy. It is full but not to excess, and so the 
prognostication is like this. 


[Image 6] “Good fortune” at the top of Great Possession: “assisted from Heaven.” 


=^ 


== f Qian (Being Modest)'? 
Gen [mountain] below, Kun [earth] above. 
Qian: Success. The superior person achieves his ends.19° 


Being modest means possessing but not dwelling on it. Stilling within and 
complying without is the idea of being modest.19! The mountain reaching 
high and the earth reaching low, submitting and stilling below, is the image 
of being modest. If the diviner is like this, his success will pervade and he 
will "achieve his ends." "Achieving ends" means first submitting and then 
extending. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Qian: Success. The Way of Heaven extends aid below and is radiant and bright. The Way of 
Earth is lowly and has moved upward.!'9? 


This expresses how being modest must be successful. 


The Way of Heaven decreases what is full and increases what is modest. The 
Way of Earth changes [Man 55 what is full and spreads what is modest. 
Ghosts and spirits injure the full and bless the modest. The Way of Humanity 
dislikes the 


full and likes the modest. Being modest when honored is radiant; when lowly 
it cannot be exceeded. Thus the superior person achieves his ends. 


"Changes" means to diminish and destroy [what is full].193 "Spreads" means to 
gather and follow. If a person can be modest, then if his station is honored his virtue 
will be exceedingly radiant; if his station is lowly, no one will be able to surpass him. 
This is how the superior person achieves his ends. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Within the earth is a mountain: Being Modest. The superior person 
decreases what is too much and increases what is too little. He assesses 
things and evens them out. 


The lowly accumulates above: the image of being modest. “Decreasing what is too 
much and increasing what is too little" is how he assesses the suitability of things 
and evens them out. Diminishing the high and augmenting the lowly in order to 
attain evenness is the idea of being modest. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Modest, modest, is the superior person. Crossing 
a great river is auspicious. 


The yielding line residing below is the utmost of modesty. How can the movement 
of the superior person, in this difficult crossing, proceed without crossing? Thus if 
the diviner is like this, it will be appropriate to cross the river. 


[Image 1] “Modest, modest, is the superior person." He stays low in order to 
take care of himself. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Expressing modesty; correct and auspicious. 


The yielding line is compliant, central, and correct, and so its modesty is known, 
correct, and even auspicious. Hence the prognostication. 


[Image 2] ^Expressing modesty, correct and auspicious": achieving one's 
inmost heart. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Toiling modestly, the superior person achieve his 
ends; auspicious. 


The only yang line of the hexagram, residing at the top of the lower trigram, is firm 
and correct and is followed by those above and below. With meritorious effort, 
despite a person's difficulty, he will achieve his ends and good fortune. If the diviner 
is like this then so will be the response. 


[Image 3] “The superior person who strives to be modest": the myriad people 
obey. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Everything appropriate, displaying modesty. 
Yielding and correct, able to descend from above, the prognostication is "everything 
appropriate." But it is above 9 in the third, so the warning is the idea that it is 


especially necessary to develop one's modesty, and to show that one does not dare 
to be self-satisfied. 


[Image 4] “Everything appropriate, displaying modesty” : not departing 
from rules. 


Referring to not committing transgressions. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Not using wealth in dealing with neighbors; 
appropriate to engage in invasion and attack. Everything is appropriate. 


A yielding line occupying the place of honor, above and yet able to be modest; 


thus the image of not using wealth, yet able to deal with neighbors. Those 

who follow may indeed be numerous. If it seems that they are not obedient, then it 
is appropriate to attack them, and other matters will also all be appropriate. If 

a person has these virtues he will have this prognostication. 


[Image 5] "Appropriate to engage in invasion and attack" : striking those who 
disobey. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Expressing modesty, it is appropriate to set in motion 
the army to attack a city or state. 


Modesty at its peak makes itself known. If others are involved, one can "set in 
motion the army." But the material of this line is yielding and lacks [proper] 
position. Therefore one can attack only one's own city or state.194 [Image 6] 
"Expressing modesty," one's purposes are not achieved. One can "set in 
motion the army to attack a city or state." 


The yin yielding line lacks position, so its talent and power are insufficient; 
therefore "ones purposes are not achieved." When it comes to the point of 
"setting in motion the army,” even if one has enough [power], use it only to 
rule one’s own city. 


= a 
[16] == JR Yu (Being Happy)” 


Kun [earth] below, Zhen [thunder] above. 
Yu: Appropriate to establish a marquis and set in motion the army. 


Yu is being harmonious and happy [he Ze #1%%].The human mind is harmonious 
and happy in responding to those above. The g in the fourth is the only yang line; 
those above and below respond to it, so his purposes can be set in motion. As it is 
Kun encountering Zhen, its activity is compliant; therefore the hexagram is Being 
Happy, and the prognostication is that it is appropriate to establish a ruler and to 
use the army. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Yu: The firm corresponds and its purposes are set in motion. Compliantly acting; being 
happy.!96 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the component trigrams 
and their virtues. 


Being happy is being compliant in activity. Therefore Heaven and Earth are like this; 
[how can it not be appropriate to] establish a marquis and set armies in motion? 


Explaining the hexagram statement in terms of the trigram virtues. 


Heaven and Earth are compliant in activity; therefore the sun and moon do not 
transgress each other and the four seasons do not err. The Sage is compliant 

in activity; so his punishments are clear-cut and the people obey. The meaning 
of happy times is indeed great! 


Fully expressing and praising the greatness [of being happy]. 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Thunder emerges and the earth shakes: Being Happy. The former kings 
exalted-virtue by creating music. They offered it in fullness to the High Lord, 
in the company of their ancestors. 


"Thunder emerges and the earth shakes" is the perfection of harmony. "The former 
kings created music" to symbolize its sound and grasp its meaning. Yin B& means 
fullness. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 
[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Expressing happiness: ominous. 


The yielding yin line is the petty person. Aided by strength from above, he seizes 
the time and rules the situation. Therefore he does not overcome his happiness and 
expresses it himself, which is an ominous Way; hence the prognostication. The 
hexagram originally gets its name from being harmonious and happy, but the 
hexagram statement means the happiness of the group, while the line statements, 
except for 9 in the fourth, which is the same as the hexagram [text], are all about 
their own happiness. This is how good fortune and bad fortune differ. 


[Image 1] “6 at the beginning: Expressing happiness." Purposes fulfilled are 
ominous. 


"Fulfilled" means completely satisfied. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Hard as a rock, but not all day; correct and 
auspicious.!97 


Although happiness is chiefly joyful, a person can easily become absorbed in it, and 
once absorbed, it can then turn into sadness. This is the only line in the hexagram 
that is central and correct. Above and below this they are all absorbed in happiness, 
and only this one is able to preserve itself in centrality and correctness; hence it is 
"hard as a rock." Its virtue is peaceful and still, yet firm and solid. Therefore one's 


thinking and deliberation can clarify and judge, but not waiting all day to see the 
incipient subtleties of all events. The Great Learning [Daxue] says, "Only after being 
at ease can one deliberate; only after deliberating can one achieve [ones ends].” 
This is exactly the idea. If the diviner is like this, then it is correct and auspicious. 


[Image 2] “Not all day, correct and auspicious” ; itis central and correct. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Looking upward for happiness: regret. With delay 
there is [also] regret. 


Xu H T means looking upward. This line is neither central nor correct, but it is 
close to the fourth, and the fourth is the ruler of the hexagram. Therefore 6 in the 
third looks upward to the fourth, and those below are absorbed in happiness, so it is 
appropriate that they have regret. Therefore the image is thus, and the 
prognostication is that matters should bring quick regret. If regret is delayed, there 
will nevertheless be regret. 


[Image 3] “Looking upward for happiness,” there is regret. Its position is not 
proper. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: From happiness, great possession is achieved. If you 
do not doubt, won't friends gather? 


9 in the fourth is the reason for the hexagram being happiness; hence this image, 
and the prognostication is "great possession achieved." But one must also be 
perfectly authentic [c^eng àX]and without doubt. Then friends and associates will 
gather and follow you. Therefore this is also a warning. Zan ‘= means “to gather." It 
also means “quick.”198 


[Image 4] “From happiness, great possession is achieved." Purposes will be 
greatly carried out. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Persistent illness, hanging on and not dying. 


Just at the moment of being happy, a yielding line occupies the place of honor, 
infatuated with happiness and riding on the firm 9 in the fourth.!99 No more 

is gathered, and the strength of the position is weakened; hence the image of 
“persistent illness.” However, it has achieved the central position; hence the image 
of 


“hanging on and not dying." Contemplating just the images, the 
prognostication is implicit in them.200o 


[Image 5] “6 in the fifth: Persistent illness” : riding on the firm. "Hanging on but not 
dying" : centrality not yet lost. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Happiness darkened. If changes are made, no blame. 


As a yin yielding line occupying the peak of Yu, it is the image of darkening 
happiness. It is also the trigram of activity, so even though the matter may 
be completed, it can be an image of change. With a warning to the diviner 
like this, correcting an error and having no blame is how to fully transition 
to the realm of the good. 


[Image 6] *Happiness darkened" at the top: how can it go further? 


[17] == H Sui (Following) 
Zhen [thunder] below, Dui [lake] above. 
Sui: Supreme and penetrating, appropriate and correct. No blame. 


Sui means following [cong f£ ].In terms ofhexagram fluctuations, starting 
from Kun [47 o], a 9 comes [from the second position] to reside at the 
beginning; from Shihe [21 U], a 9 comes [from the top position] to reside in 
the fifth; and from Weiji [64 $] we have both these fluctuations. These all 
mean that a firm line comes to a weak line in Sui. In terms of the two 
component trigrams, one [Zhen] is activity and the other [Dui] is pleasure, 
and this also means following; thus it is Sui. If one is able to follow things 
and things come to follow oneself, they follow each other with thorough 
[penetrating] ease; thus the prognostication is ^supreme and penetrating." 
As it must be appropriate and correct, there is no blame. If what is followed 
is not correct, then even though it is greatly penetrating, it will not avoid 
blame. The Spring and Autumn [Zuo] Commentary says, Mu Jiang said, “With 
these Four Virtues [yuan heng li zhen], Sui involves no blame. If I lack all of 
them, how can I follow?" I would now comment that although [Mu Jiang's 
definitions] are not the original meanings of the Four Virtues [as defined by 
Zhu in his comment on the hexagram statement], her following 

statements profoundly capture the idea of the prognostication method.2° 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Sui: The firm comes in below the yielding; pleasure in activity: following. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name by means of the hexagram 
fluctuations and trigram virtues. 


With great success and correctness with no blame, all under Heaven will 
follow him. 


Wang Su's edition has Z [it, him] for [time], and I now follow it.293 This explains 
the hexagram statement, saying that if one can be like this, then all under Heaven 
will follow him. 


How great is the meaning of a time of following! 


Wang Su's edition has Wj[time] after zto [possessive particle], and I follow it.204 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Within the lake there is thunder: Following. The superior person goes in 
before dark for quiet rest. 


Thunder is stored in the lake. At a time of following, take a nap. 
LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: There is a change of officials; correct and 
auspicious. There is merit in going outside the gate for associations. 


The meaning of the hexagram is things following, while the meaning of the lines is 
following things. The 9 at the beginning is a yang line ina lower position; ^ itis 
the ruler of Zhen, which is why the hexagram follows it.2°5 Once there is something 
to follow there is emphasis on partiality and a change in the norm. Only by 
achieving correctness can there be good fortune. One must "go outside the gate" for 
associations, so as not to be selfish in what one follows; then there will be merit. 
Therefore the image and prognostication are like this, and accordingly a warning. 


[Image 1] "There is a change of officials" : to follow what is correct is 
auspicious. "There is merit in going outside the gate for associations" : 
one will not lose. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Clinging to the little child, losing the mature man. 
The yang at the beginning is below and close; the fifth yang correctly corresponds 
and is distant. The second position is a yielding yin line that cannot preserve itself, 
so it needs the correct correspondence [with the fifth]; hence the image. Bad 


fortune and regret is evident; it need not be said.206 


[Image 2] “Clinging to the little child" : not involved with either [the child 
or the man]. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Clinging to the mature man, losing the little child. In 


following there is seeking and finding. Appropriate to abide in correctness. 


The “mature man’ is 9 in the fourth. The "little child" is [9 at] the beginning. The 
third closely clings to the fourth and loses [contact with] the beginning. The image 
is exactly the opposite of 6 in the second. The fourth yang must be in charge, and 
one follows it. When you seek you will find, but [here] there is no 

correct correspondence, so one will be incorrect and guilty of insincere flattery. 
Hence the prognostication and the warning to dwell in correctness. 


[Image 3] “Clinging to the mature man" : intending to abandon [the child] 
below. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: By following one hits the mark; persisting is 
ominous. Being honest in the Way and understanding it, how can there be 
any blame? 


9 in the fourth is a firm line residing at the bottom of the upper trigram, with the 
same virtue as the fifth. Thus the prognostication is "following and hitting the 
mark." But its strength usurps that of the fifth, so even if one is correct, it 

is ominous. Only if there is honesty and clarity in the Way can the one above be 
at ease and the one below follow it, and there be no blame. The diviner must 
take charge of the moment and appropriately take heed of this warning. 


[Image 4] “By following one hits the mark" means bad fortune. “Trusting in one’s path" is to 
understand ones achievement. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Honest in excellence; auspicious. 


The yang firm line is central and correct, and corresponds below with one that is 
central and correct; this is trusting in what is good. If the diviner is like this, good 
fortune is appropriate. 


[Image 5] “Honest in excellence: auspicious.” The position is correct and central. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Grasp and cling to it, thus binding it. The king makes offerings to the 
western mountain. 


Occupying the peak [jf #i&]of Sui, following becomes firmly restrained and cannot 
be loosened. With the highest [peak] of authentic intention one can spread one5s 
spiritual clarity [or connect with the gods]; thus the prognostication is "the king 
makes offerings to the western mountain." "Offerings" [heng F ]should 

be understood as sacrificial offerings [jf heng #%*7].In terms of the Zhou 

[dynasty], Mount Qi was in the west, so the shamans who sacrificed to the 
mountain and rivers would achieve it. If one has authentic intentions like this, there 
will be good fortune.297 


[Image 6] “Grasp and cling to it”: at the top it is exhausted. 


“Exhausted” [qfong $i]means maximized fif]. 


Eu Gu (Working on What Is Ruined) 


[18] 
Sun [wind, wood] below, Gen [mountain] above. 


Gu: Supreme success; appropriate to cross a great river. Three days before the first, three 
days after the first. 


ilm] 


“Gu” means there is work to be done [shf 3 ]when ruin [hwaf JX&]peaks. The firm 
Gen trigram resides above, the yielding Sun resides below; above and below do not 
interact. The lowly Sun below is improperly stopped from rising, so the hexagram is 
“ruined.”2°8 Some say that the firm above and yielding below means that via 
hexagram fluctuation [gwafcfan £%]either [1] it comes from Bi [22 V], 


whose first line rises and second line sinks; [2] it comes from Jing [48 p], whose 
fifth line rises and top line sinks; [3] or it comes from Jiji [63 #], with both of these. 
These are all cases of a firm line rising and a yielding line sinking, which is why they 
are "ruined." When ruin and destruction reach their maximum, disorder must 
return to order; thus the prognostication is "supreme success" and "appropriate to 
cross a great river.” “The first" [jfa H!],or the first day [of the week], is when work 
begins. “Three days before the first" is xin 7 ; “three days after the first" is ding T 
209 When prior matters transgress the Mean and are heading for ruin, one can 
renew oneself to begin future matters so as to avoid causing them to reach a state of 
great ruin. Then when future matters have begun they will tend to be renewed. But 
the idea of bringing about ease on the ding day is even more important: by 
managing the failures of previous matters one does not cause [future matters] to be 
quickly ruined. The Sage's [King Wen's] admonition is profound.21o 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Gu: Firm above and yielding below. Gently stopped: ruined. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name by means of the component 
trigrams, hexagram transformations, and trigram virtues. According to 
these, gradual collapse leads to ruin. 


“Gu: Supreme success" : all under Heaven is ordered. “Appropriate to 
cross a great river" : going on, there will be things to do. "Three days 


before the first, three days after the first” : after an ending there is a 
beginning; this is the course of Heaven [nature]. 


Explaining the hexagram statement. Ordering what has been ruined leads to 
“supreme success" [penetrating]: the image of disorder being put back in 
order. The end of disorder and the beginning of order is how Heaven revolves. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Below the mountain is wind: Working on What Is Ruined. The superior 
person invigorates the people and nurtures their virtue. 


“Below the mountain is wind" : things are ruined and there is work to do. There 
are no greater works than these two: the Way of ordering the self and 
ordering others. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Managing what the father has ruined. With a 
son, the departed father is blameless. Danger, but in the end good fortune. 


“Managing/supporting” [gan ¥f]is like the trunk [gan ¥f]of a tree, which connects 
and supports the branches and leaves. What is “ruined” is the result of what 
forebears have ruined. Therefore several of the lines [all but the top] contain 
images of the father or mother. The son is able to manage, so correct order arises 
again. With 6 at the beginning the ruin is not profound and matters can easily be 
saved. Therefore the prognostication is that with a son who can order what has 
been ruined, the departed accrues no blame, although there is danger. In this way 
the diviner is appropriately warned. If he understands the danger and is capable 

of being admonished, then "in the end good fortune." 


[Image 1] “Managing what the father has ruined" : intending to succeed 
the deceased father. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Managing what the mother has ruined. Cannot be 
correct. 


9 in the second is firm and central, corresponding above to 6 in the fifth: the image 
of the son managing what the mother has ruined and achieving centrality. The firm 
supports the yielding and orders what has been ruined. Thus the warning that one 
cannot maintain correctness. This refers to Sun entering.2” 


[Image 2] “Managing what the mother has ruined" : achieving the Way of 
the Mean. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Managing what the father has ruined. Slight regret, no 
great blame. 


The excessive firm line is not central, so there is "slight regret." The Sun 
trigram is correct, so there is “no great blame.”?!2 


[Image 3] “Managing what the father has ruined" : inthe end, no blame. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Tolerating what the father has ruined. Going on would 
witness disgrace. 


The yin line occupies a yin position, and is unable to act: the image of 
leniently tolerating what is ruined. 


[Image 4] "Tolerating what the father has ruined." Going on would not achieve 
anything. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Managing what the father has ruined, thereby to be 
praised. 


The yielding line is central and occupies the place of honor, and 9 in the 
second supports it with virtue, in this way managing what is ruined. This can 
result in hearing praise; hence this image and prognostication. 


» &. 


[Image 5] “Managing the father,” “thereby to be praised": supporting [him] 


with virtue. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: Not serving a king or marquis; looking higher for 
service. 


The firm yang line resides at the top, outside of service; hence this image. The 
prognostication and admonition are both implicit there. 


[Image 6] “Not serving a king or marquis": this aim can be a model. 


== = 
[19] == zl Lin (Approaching) 


Dui [lake] below, Kun [earth] above. 


Lin: Supreme and penetrating, appropriate and correct. Reaching the eighth month 
there will be bad fortune. 


"Lin" means to advance [jin i],to confront and close in on something.?53 
The two yang lines gradually rise to close in on the yin: hence "approaching." 
It is the 


hexagram of the twelfth month.214 Also, as for the trigrams, below is the pleasure of 
Dui and above is the compliance of Kun. The 9 in the second, as a firm line 
occupying the center, corresponds with 6 in the fifth; therefore the diviner will 


greatly succeed and will benefit from being correct. But "reaching the eighth 
month" there must be bad fortune. 


The "eighth month" [associated with Guan T, hexagram 20] means the month 
differing by one yang line from Fu [24 X], or the month leading to Dun [33 a] 
by [hexagram fluctuation of] two yin lines.2!5 This is the time of yin rising and 
yang “withdrawing” [dun 3&5].Or we could say that the Xia [dynasty] set the 
eighth month hexagram as Guan, which is the opposite of Lin.?16 Follow the 
prognostication as a warning. 

COMMENTARY ON THEJUDGMENT Lin: The firm gradually grows. 
Explaining the hexagram name by means of the component trigrams. 


Pleasure and compliance; the firm is central and corresponds.217 


Expressing the goodness of the hexagram by means of the component trigrams and 
their virtues. 


Great success by being correct is the Way of Heaven. 
When the firm grows there will be this goodness; hence this prognostication. 


"Approaching the eighth month there will be bad fortune," but the decline 
will not be long-lasting. 


This says that although the revolutions of Heaven must be like this, the superior 
person properly understands the warning. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 

Above the lake there is earth: Approaching. The superior person expresses 
inexhaustible concern by teaching; his tolerance and protection of the 
people are limitless.218 

Earth approaches the lake, the upper approaches the lower. Both approach the 


affairs of the lower. The inexhaustibility of the teaching is Dui; the limitlessness of 
tolerance is Kun. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 in the first: Approaching together; correct and auspicious. 


The hexagram has only two yang lines, and altogether four yin lines; thus the image 
of both [yang] lines approaching together. The 9 at the beginning is firm and 
correct; thus the prognostication is correct and auspicious. 


[Image 1] "Approaching together; correct and auspicious": one's purpose will 
be carried out correctly. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Approaching together: auspicious. All is appropriate. 


The firm line is correct and its power is advancing upward; thus the prognostication 
is "auspicious" and "all is appropriate." 


[Image 2] "Approaching together: auspicious. All is appropriate." Not 
complying with commands. 


Unclear.219 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Pleasantly approaching, nothing is appropriate. Once 
you have concern about it, no blame. 


The yielding yin line is neither central nor correct, and resides at the top of the 
lower [trigram]. It is the image of pleasantly approaching others. The 
prognostication is strong: there is nothing that is appropriate. But if one is able 
have concern and change it, then there is no blame. 


[Image 3] “Pleasantly approaching”: its position is not proper. “Once you 
have concern about it,” blame will not grow. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Perfect approach: no blame. 
One’s location is now one's [proper] position, corresponding below with 9 at the 


beginning, having come to the end of their mutual approach. It is appropriate that 
there is no blame.22° 


[Image 4] “Perfect approach: no blame.” Its position is proper. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Wisely approaching is what is appropriate for the 
great ruler [zfcwn #].Auspicious. 


The yielding line occupying the center, corresponding below with 9 in the second, 
does not operate on its own but takes responsibility for others. The matter of 
wisdom and what is appropriate for the great ruler is the auspicious Way. 


[Image 5] ^What is appropriate for the great ruler" is the meaning of 
practicing the Mean. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Sincerely approaching: auspicious and blameless. 


Occupying the top of the hexagram, located at the end of Approaching, honest and 
sincere in one5s approach, this is the Way of good fortune and no blame. Hence this 
image and prognostication. 


[Image 6] The good fortune of "sincerely approaching": one's purpose is 
directed toward the inner [trigram].221 


[20] == f Guan (Observed/Observing)"^ 


Kun [earth] below, Sun [wind, wood] above. 
Guan: The ablution is made but not the offering; honest and respectful. 


“Being observed” is how we show ourselves to others and act so that others look up 
to us. 9 in the fifth resides above and the four yin lines look up to it. The inner is 
compliant and the outer is entering [5423%]9 in the fifth is central and correct and 
displays itself to all under Heaven. This is why it is "being observed." "Ablution" is 
washing the hands before a sacrifice. "Offering" is the wine and food presented in 
the sacrifice. "Respect" is the attitude of honor and reverence. This speaks about 
extending the purity of the ablution without slighting one's own functioning. Then 
with honest trust in the Mean, one will be respected and admired; hence the 
admonition to the diviner. As someone said, “Honest and respectful" means that 
people below will trust and look up to you. The four yin lines of this hexagram 
growing and the two yang lines declining make it the hexagram of the eighth 
month.223 Naming the hexagram and appending the text yield yet further meanings, 
as does the idea of supporting with yang and restraining with yin. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


The great observer is above, compliantly penetrating; central and correct 
in order to observe all under Heaven.224 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name by means of the component trigrams 
and their virtues. 


“Guan: The ablution is made but not the offering; honest and respectful." 
Those below observe and are transformed. 


Explaining the hexagram statement. 


Observing the spiritual Way of Heaven, the four seasons do not deviate. The 
Sage thereby provides teaching according to the spiritual Way, and all under 
Heaven submit. 


Fully expressing the Way of observation. "The four seasons do not deviate" ; this 
is how Heaven is observed. "Providing teaching according to the spiritual Way" is 
how the Sage is observed. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Wind moving above earth: Observing. The former kings provided teachings 
by examining the [four] quarters and observing the people. 


"Examining the [four] quarters and observing the people" and "providing teachings" 
are considered "observing/being observed." 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Youthful observation: no blame for the petty 
person, disgrace for the superior person. 


The meaning of the hexagram is showing [guan Biz ][i.e., being observed], 


based on 9 in the fifth as its ruler. The meaning of the line statements is observing 
[guan ES ],all observing 9 in the fifth. 6 at the beginning is a yielding yin line 
below, which is not able to see far: the image of "youthful observing." This is the 
Way of the petty person, but shame for the superior person. Thus the 
prognostication for the petty person is "no blame," but if the superior person gets 
it, it can be shameful.225 


[Image 1] 6 at the beginning is "youthful observing," the Way of the petty 
person. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Observing secretly [through a crack] is appropriate 
to the correctness of a woman. 


The yielding yin line resides inside and observes outside: the image of "observing 
secretly [through a crack]." This is correct for a woman; thus the prognostication. If 


the husband catches her, it is not appropriate.226 


[Ima: e 2] "Observing secretly" and "the correctness of a woman" both can be 
8 8 y 
bad. 


In a husband they are bad. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Observing my life, advancing and retreating. 


"My life" is my behavior. 6 in the third resides just below the upper trigram, and can 
both advance and retreat. Thus it does not observe 9 in the fifth; it observes only the 
free flow or blockage of its own behavior, which results in advance or retreat. This is 
the diviner properly examining himself.227 


[Image 3] “Observing my life, advancing and retreating”: not yet losing the 
Way. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: To observe the radiance of the state it is appropriate 
to function as guest of the king. 


6 in the fourth is closest to the fifth; hence this image. The prognostication is that it 
is appropriate to the court to observe an official advancing.228 


[Image 4] “To observe the radiance of the state,” promote a guest. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Observing my life; no blame for the superior person. 


9 in the fifth is a firm yang line, central and correct, occupying the position of 
honor. The lower four yin lines look up and observe it; this is the image of 

the superior person. Therefore the warning for the occupant of this position: one 
who 


gets this prognostication should observe his own behavior. A firm yang line 
that is central and correct must be like this, and will incur no blame. 


[Image 5] “Observing my life" is observing the people. 


The meaning referred to here by the Master [Confucius] clarifies that the 
monarch observes what he does himself, but not only his own successes and 
failures. He should also observe the good and bad aspects of the people's 
virtue as part of his own self-examination.?29 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: Observing this life, the superior person is blameless. 


9 at the top is a firm yang line residing above the position of honor. Although 
it should not have the responsibility to serve, it is also what those below 
observe; therefore the statement of warning is basically the same as the 
fifth. But if we consider “my” [in the fifth] to be “this” [here], it is a little like 
the difference between host and guest. 


[Image 6] “Observing this life,” one's purposes are not yet balanced. 


“One’s purposes are not yet balanced" means that although one does not 
have the [ruling] position, one cannot forget to be apprehensive. 


TATA 
[21] In IA Shihe (Biting Together)?” 


Zhen [thunder] below, Li [fire] above. 


Shihe: Success. Appropriate to conduct a legal investigation. 


means biting [nfe 24 |;he means together [he A ].When there is a gap in 
something, biting brings it together. The two yang lines at the top and 
bottom of the hexagram have a void in the middle: the image of jaws and 
mouth. The yang line, 9 in the fourth, lies within it, so one must bite before 
coming together; thus "biting together." The prognostication should be for 
successful penetration [i.e., for things to go smoothly], but because of the 
gap there is no penetration. Biting and bringing together will result in 
successful penetration. The three yin and three yang lines are evenly divided 
between firm and yielding, with activity [Zhen, thunder] below and 
brightness [Li, fire] above; thunder below and lightning above. The yielding 6 
in the fourth place of Yi [42 O] moves upward to the fifth and occupies the 
center, resulting in a yin line residing in a yang position [by 


hexagram fluctuation]. "Although it is not its proper position, it is 'appropriate to 
conduct a legal investigation."?3! The Way of running a legal investigation is simply 
acting honorably to achieve the Mean with authority and clarity. Therefore if one 
who gets this in divination has these virtues, the response will be 

this prognostication. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
There is something between the jaws, so it is called "biting together." 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name by means of the component 
trigrams. 


Success by biting together; firm and yielding divided; activity and brightness; 
thunder and lightning join in a pattern. A yielding line moves upward to 
achieve the center. Although it is not its proper position, it is "appropriate to 
conduct a legal investigation." 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the hexagram name, the 
component trigrams, the trigram virtues, the two images, and the 


hexagram fluctuation. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Thunder and lightning: Biting Together. The former kings used clear 
punishments to administer laws. 


"Thunder and lightning" should be written "lightning and thunder."?»? 
LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 
[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Feet in the stocks, toes gone. No blame.233 


At the beginning there is no [correctly corresponding] position above: the image 
of receiving punishment. The middle four lines are the image of administering 
punishment. The first line is the beginning of the hexagram, so the crime is minor 
and the transgression small, and it is at the bottom of the hexagram. Thus the image 
of "feet in the stocks, toes gone." Stopping what is bad at the beginning leads to no 
blame. The diviner will suffer slightly but is blameless. 


[Image 1] “Feet in the stocks, toes gone" : no walking. 
"Toes gone" is also the image of no advancing toward the bad. 
[Line 2] 6 in the second: Biting skin, nose gone. No blame. 


If a skin [leather] vessel is used in the sacrifice, the meat is probably soft and 
yielding, so it will be easy to bite through. 6 in the second is central and correct, so 
what is managed will be as easy as biting skin. But although it is very easy for the 
yielding [second line] to ride on the firm [first line],234 one cannot avoid injuring or 
removing the nose. In the end, though, the diviner will have no blame. 


[Image 2] “Biting skin, nose gone": riding on the firm. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Biting dried meat, encountering poison. Small 
disgrace, no blame. 


fkrow ii) means dried meat, made from the whole body; something strong but 
flexible. The yielding yin line is neither central nor correct. One manages people but 
they do not obey: the image of "biting dried meat and encountering poison." 
Although the prognostication is "small disgrace,” the times call for biting together, 
so the meaning is "no blame." 


[Image 3] “Encountering poison": the position is not proper. 
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[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Biting dried gristle, finding cash or an arrow. 
Appropriate and correct in difficulty; auspicious. 


"Gristle" is meat containing bone; cut-up meat. In the Zhouli [Rituals of Zhou], a 
legal case would be heard only when one put in a measure of cash or a sheaf 


of arrows.?35 As 9 in the fourth is a firm line occupying a yielding position, he 
gets to use the Way of punishment [as judge]: hence this image. It says that what 
is bitten is very hard, so he deserves the propriety of having the case heard. But 
he must be appropriate in firmly correcting the difficulty; then it will be 
auspicious. The warning to the diviner is thus proper. 


[Image 4] "Appropriate and correct in difficulty; auspicious." No radiance yet. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Biting dried meat, finding yellow gold: correct when [conditions are] 
tough, no blame. 


"Biting dried meat" means difficulty with skin and ease with dried meat. "Yellow" is 
the color of the middle. “Gold” means a measure of gold. 6 in the fifth is a yielding 
line, compliant and central, occupying the position of honor. It administers 
punishment to people, but the people do not obey; hence this image. But it is 
necessary to be correct when [conditions are] tough; then there will be no 

blame, according to the statement of warning to the diviner. 


[Image 5] "Correct when [conditions are] tough, no blame" : achieving what is proper. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: Wearing the cangue, ears gone. Ominous.236 


He {J [usually *how"] means/w fi[to carry, bear].237 line at the extreme 


of transgression, at the top of the hexagram, is a Way of bad fortune. Hence the 
image and prognostication. 


[Image 6] “Wearing the cangue, ears gone" : cannot hear clearly. 


"Ears gone," so the criminal5s hearing is not sharp. If he were able to hear accurately 
and quickly visualize things, then this would not be ominous. 
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[22] =l Bi (Adorning) 
Li [fire] below, Gen [mountain] above. 
Bi: Success. In small matters it is appropriate wherever you go. 


Bi means “adorning” [iff $t]. The hexagram comes from Sun 1&[41 i], with a yielding 
line coming from the third to ornament [uen X]the second, and a firm line from 
the second rising to ornament the third. It also comes from Jiji B£ [63 4], with a 
yielding line coming from above to ornament the fifth and a firm line rising from 


the fifth to ornament the top. The inner [trigram] is Li [fire] and the outer is Gen 
[mountain]: the image of each achieving its apportionment with elegance and 
clarity; hence it is "adorning." As for the prognostication: the yielding comes to 
ornament the firm, the yang receives the help of the yin, and Li 


illuminates within; therefore it is "success." The firm rises to ornament the 
yielding and Gen limits it from above; therefore "in small matters it is appropriate 
wherever you go."238 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Bi: "Success." 
I suspect that the word "success" is superfluous. 


The yielding comes and ornaments the firm; thus "success." The separated 
firm line at the top ornaments the yielding; therefore “in small matters it is 
appropriate wherever you go." It is the pattern/elegance [wen X]of 
Heaven.?39 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the hexagram fluctuations, the 
interaction of firm and yielding, a natural image. Therefore it says "the elegance of 
Heaven." Former scholars say that before "the elegance of Heaven" should be the 
words "firm and yielding interact and combine,” and their reasoning [li £8]maybe 
correct.240 


Elegance [or culture] enlightens by limiting: human elegance [renwen AX]. 
Also referring to the trigram virtues. "Limiting" means each receives his 
* 241 


apportionment.24! 


Observe the elegance [or patterns] of Heaven to examine the fluctuations of 
time. Observe human elegance to transform and complete all under Heaven. 


This fully expresses the greatness of the Way of Adorning. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Below the mountain there is fire: Adorning. The superior person accordingly 
understands government broadly, without daring to decide criminal cases. 


“Below the mountain there is fire" ; its light does not reach far, only to small 
matters. To "decide a criminal case" is a great matter. The fire of the inner [trigram] 
illuminates and the mountain of the outer one limits. Therefore we understand the 


image in this way. 
LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Adorn the toes, abandon the carriage, and walk. 


The virtue of the firm clarifies the trigram. Adorn oneself below to abandon a 
carriage that is not on the Way: the image of walking at ease on foot. If the diviner 
finds himself in this spot he should act like this. 


[Image 1] “Abandon the carriage and walk” : itis right not to ride. 


The superior person’s understanding of “abandoning” is decided solely on the basis 
of rightness. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Adorn the beard. 


The second is a yielding yin line occupying a central and correct position; the third 
is a firm yang line that is correct. Neither one corresponds [correctly with the upper 
trigram]. Therefore the second acts by attaching itself to the third: the image of 
adorning the beard. The diviner should act appropriately by following the firm yang 
above. 


[Image 2] “Adorn the beard” : ascend with the one above. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Adorning and moistening: always correct and 
auspicious. 


A single yang residing between two yin lines becomes moist and rich by adornment. 
However, it cannot be submerged with ease; hence the warning to be always 
correct.242 


[Image 3] “Always correct and auspicious” : in the end nothing will offend. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Adorned and plain [white]: a white horse flying. Not a 
thief; a marriage relationship. 


A horse is for a person to ride. If the person is plain then the horse should be white. 
The fourth line and the first adorn each other, but 9 in the third separates them so 
they cannot be fulfilled. Therefore it is plain/white and has the mind to go out and 
seek hurriedly, as if flying with wings. As 9 in the third is firm and correct, it is not a 
thief; itseeks a marriage relationship; hence the image. 


[Image 4] 6 in the fourth: The proper position is doubtful. “Not a thief; a marriage 
relationship," so in the end no blame. 


"The proper position is doubtful" means the position where it should be can 
be doubted. “In the end no blame" means if one can hold on to what is 
correct and not get involved [with distractions], nothing can worry him. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Adorning hills and gardens, the bundles of silk are meager. Frugality is 
auspicious in the end. 


6 in the fifth, yielding and central, is the ruler of Bi. Fundamentally honest 
and valuing the real, it achieves the Way of adornment; hence the image of 
“hills and gardens.” But the nature of^yin is frugal and sparing; thus the 
image “the bundles of silk are meager.” The bundles of silk are slight things; 
“meager” means shallow and small. Although it is shameful for a person to be 
stingy like this, nevertheless simple ritual is preferable to lavish. Thus it can 
be “auspicious in the end.” 


[Image 5] The auspiciousness of 6 in the fifth is happiness. 
[Line 6] 9 at the top: plain adornment, no blame. 


The extreme of adornment reverts to the basic, returns to the colorless; the 
good compensates for excess. Hence the image.?43 


[Image 6] Plain and adorned: no blame. The superior achieves his purposes. 


[23] = Fl] Bo (Declining/Breaking Down)" 
Kun [earth] below, Gen [mountain] above. 


Bo: Not appropriate wherever you go. 


Bo means declining/breaking down JO ¥%].The five yin lines below are 
just coming tolife; the single yang line above is about to be exhausted: 
the hexagram of the ninth month. Yin flourishes and yang weakens; the 
petty person is vigorous and the superior person is ill. The inner [trigram] is 
Kun and the outer is Gen: the image of limiting in due time. Therefore a 
diviner who gets this cannot have anywhere to go. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Bo is declining. The yielding changes [M Ill.££]the firm. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the component trigrams, 
referring to the yielding advancing toward the yang, changing the firm into yielding. 


“Not appropriate wherever you go" : the petty person increases. Complying and 
limiting [oneself] is to observe the image. The superior person esteems waxing and 


waning, fullness and emptiness, which is the course of Heaven. 


Explaining the hexagram statement in terms of the component trigrams and their 
virtues. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Mountain attached to earth: Declining. Those above, by being generous to those 
below, are secure in their homes. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Breaking the leg of the bed, extinguishing correctness. 
Ominous. 


Decline rises from below, extinguishing correctness, and so is ominous. Hence the 
prognostication. Mfe j8[disdain] means mfe [extinguish]. 


[Image 1] “Breaking the leg of the bed": extinguishing what is below. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Breaking the frame of the bed, extinguishing correctness. 
Ominous. 


Bfan [to distinguish] is pronounced like fcan ##[to manage] and means the 
frame [gan ¥f][main structure] of the bed.245 [The ym is] advancing and rising. 


[Image 2] “Breaking the frame of the bed” : not yet providing. 

Not yet greatly flourishing. 

[Line 3] 6 in the third: Breaking it; no blame. 

All the yin lines are about to break the yang [at the top], yet only this one 
corresponds with it, so it departs from its associates and follows what is correct: 
the Way of no blame. If the diviner is like this, he will accrue no blame. 

[Image 3] “Breaking it; no blame": losing above and below. 


"Above and below" means the four [other] yin lines. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Breaking the bed and the skin [of the person in it]. 
Ominous. 


The yin's harm cuts into the body. Therefore it doesn5t speak again of 
“extinguishing correctness,” but states directly, “ominous.” 


[Image 4] "Breaking the bed and the skin": cutting what is near is disaster. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: A string of fish, like the favor of the court ladies. 
Everything is appropriate. 


Fish are yin objects. Court ladies are the beauty ofyin and are managed by the yang. 
The fifth line is the chief of all the yin lines, and properly regulates the others, while 
being managed by the yang; hence this image. If the diviner is like this, then 
"everything is appropriate."246 


[Image 5] “The favor of the court ladies": in the end, no blame. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: The large fruit is not eaten. The superior person gets a 
palanquin; the petty person7s house falls down.247 


The single yang at the top means that the decline is not complete and life is able to 
return [or Fu (the next hexagram) comes to life]. The superior person at the top is 
what supports all the yin. If a petty person resided here, then decline would reach 
the top, the subject would fail to return, and there would be no more images of 
"Jarge fruit" and "getting a palanquin." When this image is clarified, then 


the prognostications for the superior person and the petty person are not the 
same, and the dispositions of the Sages can better be seen.248 


Image 6] “The superior person gets a palanquin,” which is carried by the people. “The pett 
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persons house falls down” : in the end it cannot be used. 


[24] == {22 Fu (Returning)? 


Zhen [thunder] below; Kun [earth] above. 


Fu: Success. Going out and coming in without harm. Friends arrive; no 
blame. The Way reverts and returns; on the seventh day it comes back. 
Appropriate wherever you go. 


"Return" is the yang reborn below. Bo [23 W] is exhausted, making pure Kun 
[2 b], the hexagram of the tenth month, and yet the yang qi is already 
coming alive below. Only when it has collected for another month does the 
yang substance begin to form and come back. Therefore the hexagram of the 


eleventh month is Return.25° Since the yang has gone and has returned, it is a 
Way of "success." With Zhen as the inner [trigram] and Kun as the outer, it is 
the image of yang active below and moving compliantly upward. Therefore 
the prognostication is that in one5s "going out and coming in" [i.e., daily 
affairs] there will be no harm, and when friends and associates arrive there 
will be no blame. 


Also, from the first birth of one yin in the Gou li hexagram [441] in the fifth 
month, up to this seventh line, where the single yang comes back, is the 
natural process of Heaven's revolution.25! Thus the prognostication is “the 
Way reverts and returns" until the seventh day, when it must come back. 
Since at this point the virtue of firmness is growing, the prognostication is 
"appropriate wherever you go." "The Way reverts and returns" is the idea of 
going and coming back, coming and going back. "Seven days" is how long it 
takes for the prognostication to come back. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Return: Success. The firm reverts. 


The firm reverting is success. 


Activity and compliant movement; thus "going out and coming in without 
harm. Friends arrive; no blame." 


Speaking of the hexagram virtue. 


"The Way reverts and returns; on the seventh day it comes back" is the 
movement of Heaven. 


Yin and yang wax and wane, like the turning of Heaven. 

“Appropriate wherever you go” ; the firm is growing. 

Speaking of the hexagram structure: once born, [the yang] gradually grows. 

In Fu is seen the mind of Heaven and Earth. 

Below the accumulated yin a single yang is reborn. "The mind of Heaven and Earth 
to give birth to things" is incipient in extinction.252 Reaching this point [in the 
cyclical process], its return can be seen. In human beings it is activity at 

the maximum of stillness;253 goodness at the maximum of the bad; the original 
mind beginning to reappear just at the point of vanishing. Master Cheng discussed 


this in detail.254 Master Shao also said in a poem, 


At midnight on the winter solstice 


The mind of Heaven is without movement. 

At the point of yang's first activity, 

When the myriad things have not yet been born, The taste of the Dark Wine is mild, 
And the sound of the Great Tone is very faint.?55 If you do not believe these words, 
Then go ask Baoxi [Fuxi].256 

Perfectly said! Students ought to exert their minds on this. 

COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 

Thunder within the earth: Returning. The former kings closed the passes on 
the solstice. Merchants did not travel, and the sovereign did not inspect 

the realm. 

Peace and quiet in order to nourish the subtle yang. The “Yue ling" (“Monthly 
Commands” chapter of the Liji] says, "This month is when one fasts . . . and 

retires oneself . . . in order to wait for the stabilization ofyin and yang.”257 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Returning from not far away, no need for 
repentance. Supremely auspicious.258 


The single yang reborn below is the ruler of Fu. If one rests at the beginning of an 
affair, erring but not by much, one will be able to return to goodness, 

without reaching the point of repentance. This is a Way of great goodness and good 
fortune. Hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 1] “Returning from not far away" in order to cultivate the self. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Relaxed return. Auspicious. 


Yielding, compliant, central, and correct; next to 9 at the beginning and able to 
submit to it. This is the relaxed beauty of Fu, an auspicious Way. 


[Image 2] The auspiciousness of “relaxed return" is submitting to 
humaneness. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Repeated return. Danger, no blame. 
The yin line occupying a yang position is neither central nor correct, in a place of 


maximum activity. Returning but not resolutely: the image of frequent error and 
frequent return. Frequent error means danger, but return is blameless. Hence this 


prognostication. 
[Image 3] *Repeated return" is dangerous, but rightness is blameless.259 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Proceeding centrally, returning alone. 

The fourth place is in the middle of the group ofyin lines; it alone corresponds with 
the beginning. It is the image of the individual who is able to follow the good while 
acting in a group. At this moment the yang qi is very subtle, as yet insufficient for 
action. Therefore there is no mention of good fortune. But it is 

the normativity of principle, so good or bad fortune is not discussed. As Dong 
[Zhongshu] said, "The humane person is correct and proper, and does not 


scheme for profit. He is clear about the Way and does not calculate rewards."260 
The 6 in the third position of Bo [23] and this line [both] illustrate this. 


[Image 4] “Proceeding centrally, returning alone" is following the Way. 
[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Sincerely returning without regret. 


Occupying the position of honor with centrality and compliance, at the moment of 
necessary return: the image of "sincerely returning" ; a Way without regret. 


[Image 5] “Sincerely returning without regret”: being central for self-realization. 


Kao # [examine] is to complete/realize [c^eng jx]. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Confused return: ominous. There are disasters and 
calamities. If one were to set troops in motion it would end in great defeat, 
resulting in bad fortune for the country’s nobles. Even in ten years one could 
not correct it. 


A yielding yin line residing at the end of Fu: the image of ending in confusion and 
not returning, an ominous Way. Hence this prognostication. 


[Image 6] The bad fortune of "confused return" is to oppose the noble Way. 
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[25] EE Wuwang (No Error) 


Zhen [thunder] below, Qian [heaven] above. 


Wuwang: Supreme and penetrating, appropriate and correct. If one is not correct, there is 
calamity; inappropriate wherever you go. 


Wuwang means the naturalness of actualized order/principle [diZi $t8].26! In the 
Shiji [5e i6 , Historical records, ca. 100 BCE] it is written u^u^ng [7638 , or 

UR ?BH]|meaningto get something without expecting it; this meaning is also to 

the point.262 The hexagram results from a fluctuation of Song (6 F), with 9 in 

the second place coming to reside at the beginning. This is the ruler of Zhen 

[the inner trigram], which is active and without error: thus Wuwang. Also, the 

two component trigrams are Zhen, which is active, and Qian, which is strong; 9 in 


the fifth, firm and central, corresponds with 6 in the second. Therefore the 
prognostication is great and penetrating, benefiting from correctness. If one is not 
correct "there is calamity; inappropriate wherever you go." 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Wuwang: The firm [9 at the beginning] comes from without to become the 
ruler of the inner [trigram].263 [Zhen is] active and [Qian is] strong. [9 in the 
fifth] is firm and central, and corresponds [correctly with 6 in the second]. 
Great and penetrating in its correctness, this is the Decree of Heaven. "If one 
is not correct, there is calamity; inappropriate wherever you go." How can 
one proceed without error? Without the aid of Heaven's Decree, can one act? 


This speaks of the hexagram fluctuation, the component trigrams, and their virtues; 
hence the excellence of the hexagram. Thus the prognostication is precisely "great 
and penetrating" and benefiting from correctness, which is the necessity of the 
Decree of Heaven. If one is not correct, then it is "inappropriate wherever you go." 
How could one desire to proceed? By opposing Heaven's Decree so that Heaven 
doesn't help you, you cannot do anything. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Thunder moves beneath Heaven: things take part with No Error. The former 
kings nourished the myriad things by stimulating them according to the 
time. 


"Thunder moves beneath Heaven" : Zhen acts to bring forth the myriad things, 
each correct in its nature and endowment, so the myriad things take part with no 
error. The former kings regulated this by "nourishing things according to the time," 
according with their natures without any private [agenda]. 

LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: No error; proceeding is auspicious. 


The firm line in the inner [trigram] is the ruler of authenticity. Proceeding like this, 


its good fortune can be understood; hence this image and prognostication. 
[Image 1] Proceeding without error will achieve one’s purposes. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: If you harvest without tilling, cultivate without 
planting, it is appropriate wherever you go. 


This yielding line is compliant, central, and correct, complying with principle 
according to the time, with a mind free from any private thoughts or expectations. 
Thus the image of "harvesting without tilling, cultivating without planting." It says 
nothing is done at the beginning and nothing is wished for at the end. If the diviner 
is like this, then it is "appropriate wherever you go." 


[Image 2] “Harvesting without tilling”: no wealth. 


“Wealth” here is like the “wealth” of “not coveting the wealth of the empire” 
[Mencius 3B.5]. It says that one acts without calculation of profit. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Undeserved disaster. An ox that is tethered is a 
passerby’s gain and a villager’s disaster. 


The six lines of the hexagram are all without error. The 6 in the third is positioned 


incorrectly, so it yields this prognostication: disaster for no reason. If a passerby 
hauls away an ox, it is the resident's trouble to retrieve it. 


[Image 3] A passerby gets the ox: disaster for the villager. 
[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: If one can be correct, no blame. 


A firm yang line in the Qian trigram, not corresponding [with the first line] below. If 
one can strongly hold on without blame, one cannot get the prognostication for 
it.264 


[Image 4] “If one can be correct, no blame" : firmly possessing it. 


# Jis like “preserving” [shou 5 ].265 


"Possessing" [you 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: For undeserved ilIness, take no medicine and there will 
be happiness. 


This firm line in Qian is central and correct, occupying the position ofhonor, and 
corresponds with the central and correct [yielding] line below [in the second]: 
the ultimate innocence [no error]. If one becomes ill under these circumstances, 
take no medicine and one will heal on one's own. Hence this image and 
prognostication. 


[Image 5] With no error, medicine should not be attempted. 


When one is not in error yet takes medicine, it is in fact an error and will make one 
sick. "Attempt" means to try a little. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: Innocent action brings calamity; nothing is appropriate. 


9 at the top: one is not in error, but one has come to the end and cannot act: hence 
this image and prognostication. 


[Image 6] To act, although innocent, is complete disaster. 


XE 
KS Daxu (Restrained by the Great) 


[26] 
Qian [heaven] below, Gen [mountain] above. 


Daxu: Appropriate and correct. Not eating at home is auspicious. Appropriate to cross a great 
river. 


"Greater" refers to yang. Gen restraining Qian is the great that restrains.266 The 
inner Qian is “firm and strong,” the outer Gen is “hearty and substantial, 

shining and luminous" [see following]. This is how it is able to “daily renew its 
virtue,” so it is the great that restrains.267 In terms of hexagram fluctuation, this 
hexagram comes from Xu [5 E ], with 9 in the fifth rising. In terms of the component 
trigrams, the 6 in the fifth honors and promotes it. In terms of the trigram 

virtues, [Gen] is able to limit the strong [Qian]. None of this is beyond the ability of 
the great and correct. Therefore the prognostication is “appropriate and correct” 
and “not eating at home is auspicious.” Also, 6 in the fifth corresponding below 
with Qian is corresponding with Heaven. Therefore the prognostication is 
“appropriate to cross a great river." "Not eating at home" means eating richly at 
court, so not eating at home. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Daxu: Firm and strong, hearty and substantial, shining and luminous, daily renewing one's 
virtue. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the trigram virtues. 


The firm rises and promotes the worthy, and is thus able to limit the 
strong: great and correct. 


Explaining the hexagram statement in terms of the hexagram fluctuation, the 
component trigrams, and the trigram virtues. 


“Not eating at home is auspicious”; nourishing the worthy. 

Referring to the image of "promoting the worthy." 

“Appropriate to cross a great river" : responding to Heaven. 

Also speaking in terms of the component trigrams. 

COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 

Heaven within a mountain: Restrained by the Great. The superior person is 
broadly acquainted with the words and deeds of the past, to train 


[literally, ^restrain"] his virtue. 


"Heaven within a mountain": it is not necessary to take this literally; it is only 
speaking in terms of the image. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: There is danger; appropriate to stop. 


The three yang lines of Qian are what are limited by Gen. This is how the inner and 
outer trigrams each get their meaning. The 9 at the beginning is limited by 6 in the 
fourth. This is how the prognostication proceeds into danger, and it is "appropriate 
to stop." 


[Image 1] "There is danger; appropriate to stop," so as not to invite disaster. 
[Line 2] 9 in the second: The cart separates from its axle housing. 


9 in the second is also restrained by 6 in the fifth. It occupies a central position, so it 
is able to limit itself and not advance; hence this image. 


[Image 2] “The cart separates from its axle housing." Being central, there is 
no fault. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: A good horse in pursuit; appropriate and correct in 
difficulty. Defend the obstructed cart daily. Appropriate wherever you go. 


The third, being a yang line occupying the position of maximum strength, ascends 
toward the yang [at the top], which occupies the position of maximum restraint: a 
time of maximum penetration [passing through].268 They are all yang lines, so they 
advance together without mutual restraint: the image of a good horse in pursuit. 


But it is exceedingly firm and advances strongly, so the prognostication necessarily 
warns that it is difficult to be correct when practice is obstructed, and it is 
"appropriate wherever one goes.” Yue Fl[to say] should be rf H [sun, day] as in “sun 
and moon."269 


[Image 3] Appropriate wherever you go" : one's purposes are the same as 
ge3| Approp youg purp 
those above. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: The horn cover of a young ox: supremely auspicious. 


"Young" means not yet [fully] horned. "Horn cover" is a flat piece of wood on the 
horn of an ox, to prevent injury. It is what the SMjfng] calls a eng 415.270 To 
limit [the ox] when it is not yet horned, when its power is easeful, is very good and 
auspicious. Hence the image and prognostication. The “Xueji” “aU [chapter of the 
Liji] says, “Preventing [something bad] before it is expressed is called 'precaution5 
” ; it is just this idea.27! 


[Image 4] 6 in the fourth is “greatly auspicious” : there is happiness. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: The tusk of a gelded boar: auspicious. 

The yang has already advanced and limited [this line], so it is not as easeful as at the 
beginning. But as a yielding line residing in the center, proper and in the honored 
position, it can manage by seizing opportunity; hence the image. Although the 
prognostication is auspicious, it doesn’t say “supremely [as line 4 


does].”272 


[Image 5] The good fortune of 6 in the fifth: there is blessing. 
[Line 6] 9 at the top: What is the path of Heaven? Success. 


“What is the path of Heaven?” asks what is the importance of penetrating and 
breaking through. Penetrating at the maximum of restraint, breaking 
through without obstruction: hence this image and prognostication.273 


[Image 6] “What is the path of Heaven?” The great movement of the Way. 


A Yi (Jaws, Nourishing) 


[27] 


Zhen [thunder] below, Gen [mountain] above. 


Yi: Correct and auspicious. Observe the jaws and how one seeks to fill one's mouth. 


“Jaws” are the [upper and lower] sides of the mouth. We nourish ourselves by taking 
food into the mouth, so the meaning is Nourishing [yang 3&].The top and bottom of 
the hexagram are both yang, and the inside holds four yin. The outside being full 
and the inside vacant, the upper [trigram] limiting and the lower acting, are the 
image of the jaws and the meaning of nourishing. "Correct and auspicious" means 
the diviner will achieve correctness and therefore good fortune. "Observe the jaws" 
means the way of "observing who/what one nourishes." "How one seeks to fill the 
mouth" means the technique of observing how one nourishes the body. If they are 
both correct, there will be good fortune. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


“Yi: Correct and auspicious” : Nourishing correctly is auspicious. 
“Observe the jaws” is observing what is nourished. “How one seeks to fill the 
mouth” is observing how one nourishes oneself. 

Explaining the hexagram statement. 

Heaven and Earth nourish [yang ¥]the myriad things; the Sage nourishes the 
worthy, who extends it to the myriad people. The time of nourishing [yi 

EfiJis great indeed! 

Fully expressing and praising the Way of nourishing. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Below the mountain there is thunder: Nourishing. The superior person is 
cautious in speech and measured in food and drink. 


The two virtues of nourishment, the first task in nourishing the body. 
LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Setting aside your sacred tortoise, [you] observe 
me with drooping jaw: ominous. 


“Sacred tortoise” is something not eaten. “Drooping” is hanging down. “Drooping 
jaw” is an expression of wanting to eat. The 9 at the beginning is a firm yang line at 
the bottom, not worthy of being eaten. It corresponds above with the yin of 6 in the 
fourth and activates desire: an ominous path. Hence the image and prognostication. 


[Image 1] “Observing me with dropping jaw" is not worthy of the honorable. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Reversing [the normal process of] nourishment, 


departing from the standard. [Seeking] nourishment on a hill, proceeding 
is ominous. 


Seeking nourishment at the beginning, then turning around and departing from the 
normative principle, seeking nourishment from above, leads to misfortune. "Hill" is 
a high place in the land, the image of what is above [the Gen trigram]. 


[Image 2] 6 in the second: “Proceeding is ominous.” Acting, one will lose 
associates. 


Neither the first nor those above are its associates. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Departing from nourishment: correct but ominous. Do 
not do this for ten years; nothing will be appropriate. 


This yielding yin line is neither central nor correct, positioned at the peak of activity 
[the lower trigram, Zhen], but departing from nourishment. Since it departs from 
nourishment, it is ominous even though it is correct; hence this image and 
prognostication.?74 


[Image 3] “Do not do this for ten years” ; it deviates greatly from the Way. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Reversing nourishment: auspicious. The tiger gazes 
intently, desiring to chase and pursue: no blame. 


This yielding line resides in the upper trigram and gains the correct position. Its 
correspondence is also correct, yet it rejects nourishment by providing it to the one 
below. Therefore although it reverses [the normal process], it is auspicious. “The 
tiger gazes intently,” focusing on what is below. “Desiring to chase and pursue’ is its 
seeking to connect. It is capable of this, so there is no blame.275 


[Image 4] The good fortune of "reversing nourishment" is the superior 
providing light [nourishment]. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: "Departing from the standard." Its position is correct 
and auspicious, but it cannot cross a great river. 


6 in the fifth is a yielding yin that is not correct: it occupies the position of honor yet 
is unable to nourish others. It rejects the nourishment of 9 at the top; hence this 


image and prognostication. 


[Image 5] The auspiciousness of its correct position is that it compliantly 
follows the one above. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: Relied on for nourishment, auspicious in danger. 
Appropriate to cross a great river. 


6 in the fifth rejects the nourishment of 9 at the top for nourishing others. This 


[line] is the 9 at the top that is relied on for nourishment. Its position is high and its 
responsibility heavy, so even in danger it is auspicious. It is a firm yang line at the 
top, so it is appropriate to cross a river. 


[Image 6] *Relying on nourishment, auspicious in danger": great will be the 
blessings. 


Ail Daguo (Surpassing by the Great) 


[28] 
Sun [wind, wood] below, Dui [lake] above. 
Daguo: The ridgepole sags. Appropriate wherever you go: success. 


“Great” refers to yang. The four yang lines occupying the center surpass and 
flourish; therefore it is “surpassing by the great.” The two yin lines above and 
below do not overcome their weight; hence the image of the ridgepole sagging. 
Although the four yang lines surpass, the second and fifth are central, the inner 
[trigram] is gentle, and the outer is pleasure: a Way that can be trodden.276 
Therefore it is “appropriate wherever you go” and achieves success. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 

Daguo: The great surpasses. 

Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the hexagram structure. 
“The ridgepole sags” : root and branch are weak. 


Again explaining the hexagram statement in terms of the component trigrams. 
“Root” means “beginning”; “branch” means “top” [line]. “Weak” means the yielding 
of yin. 


The firm [lines] surpass and are central. Gently and joyously moving; “appropriate wherever 
you go,” and “successful.” 


Explaining the hexagram statement in terms of the component trigrams and the 
trigram virtues. 


The time of surpassing by the great is great indeed! 


“The time of surpassing by the great” does not refer to the human quality of 


surpassing by the great, which cannot equal it; [the sentence] is [merely] admiration 
for the great [yang]. 


154 ZHOUYI BENYI 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


The lake drowns the tree: Surpassed by the Great. The superior person, standing 
alone, is not anxious; he renounces the world without worry. 


UThe lake drowns the treeM [wood] is the image of Daguo. “No 
anxiety, no worry is the process of surpassing by the great. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER 
IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: For a mat use white rushes; no blame.277 


At the time of surpassing by the great, the yielding ) ; in line occupies 
the bottom of Sun, going beyond [surpassing] fear and caution with no 
blame. Hence this image and prognostication. "White rushesM are 
things of purity. 


[Image 1] *For a mat use white rushes"; the yielding is below. 


[Line 2] 5 in the second: A dry poplar grows roots; an old man gets a young wife: 
everything is appropriate. 


This is the beginning of yang s surpassing, near the yin at the 
beginning: hence this image and prognostication. Roots grow down 
and then grow up. The man, although old, gets a young wife, like the 
ability to meritoriously produce children.278 


[Image 2] "An old man gets a young wife" : [both] go beyond in order to share 
with each other.?79 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: "The ridgepole sags": ominous. 


The third and the fourth lines reside in the center of the hexagram: 
the image of the ridgepole. 9 in the third is a firm line residing in a 
firm position, but does not overcome the weight [of the fourth); 
hence the image of sagging and the ominous prognostication. 


[Image 3] The misfortune of "the ridgepole sagging” is that there is nothing that can 
support it. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: The ridgepole is held up: auspicious. Having 
another is a disgrace. 


This yang line occupying a yin position surpasses but not too much; thus the 
image of being held up, yet the prognostication is auspicious. But it 

corresponds below with 6 at the beginning, a yielding line that equals it, so it 
surpasses the yielding. Hence the warning that “having another" is a disgrace.280 


[Image 4] The good fortune of “the ridgepole being held up" is that it doesn't 
sag down. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: A dry poplar grows flowers; an old wife gets a young 
husband: no blame, no praise. 


9 in the fifth is the peak of yang surpassing [the highest yang line], and is next to yin 
at the peak of surpassing [6 at the top]. Therefore the image and prognostication are 
the opposite of the second [line].28 


[Image 5] ^A dry poplar grows flowers" : howcan they last long? "An old 
wife gets a young husband" : this can be a disgrace. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Crossing too far, submerging one's head: ominous, no 
blame. 


Trying to go all the way across at this place, one's talent is too weak to cross, but in 
terms of rightness there is no blame. It is a matter of killing oneself to achieve 


humaneness, hence the image and prognostication.282 


[Image 6] The misfortune of “crossing too far" cannot be blameworthy. 


== >I21-+-4> - 
[1g == = IR Xikan (Doubly Abysmal) ® 


Kan [water] below, Kan [water] above. 


Xikan: With honesty, one’s mind-heart will be penetrating, and one’s actions 
will be esteemed. 


Xi means “doubled.” Kan is a “dangerous pit” [xian xian [ff ][abyss]. Its image is 
water, with yang submerged in yin.284 The outside is empty and the inside is full. 
The upper and lower trigrams are both Kan, so this is doubly dangerous. The full 
center [of each trigram] is the image of the honest mind-heart and success. Acting 
according to it there will definitely be merit; hence the prognostication. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Xikan: Doubly dangerous. 
Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name. 


Water flows without filling up; it moves into danger but does not lose its 
honesty. 


Explaining the meaning of ^with honesty" according to the trigram images, referring 
to the [two trigrams5] inner fullness and constant movement. 


“One’s mind-heart will be penetrating,” as the firm is central. “One’s actions 
will be esteemed" ; setting forth will bring merit. 


The firm line in the center [of each trigram] is the image of the mind-heart's 
penetration. If one sets forth like this there will necessarily be merit. 


Heaven's danger is that one cannot ascend to it. Earth's danger is its 
mountains and rivers, hills and high ground. Kings and dukes manage 
danger in order to protect their states. The usefulness of times of danger is 
great indeed! 

Fully expressing and praising its greatness. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Water flows on and on: Doubly Abysmal. The superior person acts according 
to constant virtue and keeps on the business of teaching. 


Regulating the self and regulating others both must be repetitive; only then can 
one be mature and at ease. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Doubly abysmal, entering an abysmal pit: 
ominous. 


The yielding yin line resides below great danger, and the pit is deep; hence this 
image and prognostication. 


[Image 1] “Doubly abysmal, entering an abyss.” Losing the Way is ominous. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Danger in the abyss; seek [only] small attainments. 


Positioned in the middle of extreme danger, unable to get oneself out; hence the 
image of danger. But it is firm and has attained the center; thus the 
prognostication is that one can "seek small attainments." 


[Image 2] “Seek [only] small attainments”: not yet leaving the center. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Coming and going, abyss after abyss. In danger and 
stuck there, falling into the abysmal pit: don't do it. 


The yielding yin is neither central nor correct, and treads into the midst of extreme 
danger; both coming and going are dangerous. Danger in front and [tied to] a 
stake behind. The pit is especially deep, so one cannot do anything. Hence this 
image and prognostication. "Stuck" suggests the idea of "discomfort." 


[Image 3] “Coming and going, abyss after abyss”: in the end no merit. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: A jug of wine and a basket of grain. In addition use 
earthen vessels. Take them together from the window. In the end, no blame. 


Mr. Chao [Yuezhi] says, “Former scholars read ‘a jug of wine, a basket of grain’ as 
one sentence and ‘in addition use earthen vessels’ as another sentence, and 

we follow them.” #\ (two) means “in addition" [yizhi #Z,“also”], as in the 
ZtewZi [Rites of Zhou]: “Three repetitions of the Great Sacrifice,” and in “The 
Duties of the Student” [chapter of the Guanzi] : "[The student] holds an empty 
platter in the left hand and holds a ladle in the right, and also refills. . . ."285 9 in the 
fifth is the position of honor, and 6 in the fourth is close to it, so at a time of danger, 
with the firm and yielding lines next to each other, one can engage only in simple 
ritu-als; hence the image of presenting together from the window with an 
authentic heart. The window is not the proper thing to use, yet it does allow light 
into the room. Although in the beginning there is serious obstruction, in the end 
one will incur no blame; hence the prognostication. 


[Image 4] “A jug of wine and a basket of grain” : firm and yielding next to 
each other. 


Mr. Chao [Yuezhi] says, “Mr. Lu’s ShiJllen f&x lacks the word ‘in addition’ [er &]," 
and I follow that.286 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: The abyss is not filled, just reaching the rim; no blame. 


Although 9 in the fifth is the center of the Kan trigram, it is a firm yang line 


that is central and correct and occupies the position of honor, and the time 
is ripe to get out. Hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 5] “The abyss is not filled,” the center is not yet great. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Bound with cords and ropes, kept in a thicket of thorns, can't do 
anything for three years: ominous. 


The yielding yin line occupies the place of extreme danger; hence this image 
and prognostication. 


[Image 6] 6 at the top loses the Way: misfortune for three years. 


i à 
Eit Li (Clinging)**’ 


[30] 
Li [fire] below, Li [fire] above. 


Li: Appropriate and correct; success. Rearing an ox: auspicious. 


Li is clinging [K J£] , the yin clinging to the yang. Its image is fire, whose 
substance is yin and function is yang. What something clings to is valuing the 
achievement of correctness. The ox is a creature that is yielding and 
compliant. Therefore if the prognosticator is able to be correct he will be 
successful, and by “rearing an ox” he will have good fortune. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Li is clinging. The sun and moon cling to Heaven, the hundred grains, 
grasses, and trees cling to Earth. By clinging to correctness, doubled 
brightness [the two trigrams] transforms and perfects all under Heaven. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name. 


The yielding clings to centrality and correctness; therefore it is successful. In this way rearing 
an ox is auspicious. 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the component trigrams.288 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Light arises twice: Clinging. The great person extends the light and shines it in four 
directions. 


“Make” fE]means “arise” [Pid]. 

LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 

[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Treading across. Being reverent, no blame. 

The firm resides below and is located at the beginning of the hexagram, but it 
intends and desires to advance upward; hence the image of “treading across.” If one 
is reverent then there is no blame, and the admonition to the diviner is 

thus appropriate. 

[Image 1] The reverence of “treading across” is avoiding blame. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Clinging to the yellow; supremely auspicious. 


“Yellow” is the color of the center. The yielding clings to the center and achieves 
correctness; hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 2] “Clinging to the yellow; supremely auspicious”: achieving the Middle Way. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Clinging to the setting sun. If one does not sing to [beaten] 
drums and jars, then there will be the moaning of the greatly aged: ominous. 


Between the doubled Li trigrams is the formerly bright about to be exhausted; 
hence the image of “setting sun.” If one is not content with the usual ways of 
amusing oneself, one will not be able to hold one’s position: ominous. The 
admonition to the diviner is thus appropriate. 

[Image 3] “Clinging to the setting sun”: how can it last long? 


[Line 4] Suddenly arriving, burning, dying, lost. 


When the later light [the upper trigram] is about to follow, 9 in the fourth 
approaches with firmness; hence this image. 


[Image 4] “Suddenly arriving” : nothing is acceptable. 
“Nothing is acceptable” refers to “burning, dying, lost.” 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Shedding tears in floods, grieving and sighing: 
auspicious. 


The yin occupies the position of honor, the yielding clinging to the center. But it 


does not achieve correctness, and it draws near to the yang above and 
below. Therefore it is anxious and fearful like this, but later will have good fortune. 
The warning to the diviner is thus appropriate. 


[Image 5] The good fortune of 6 in the fifth is clinging to kings and dukes [the 
yang above and below]. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: The king launches a punitive attack. There is praise for 
cutting off heads and capturing evil rebels. No blame. 


The light of the firm has reached far; its power has arisen to punish, but not 
recklessly: a path of no blame. Hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 6] “The king launches a punitive attack" to correct the country. 
CHAPTER TWO 
PART B: HEXAGRAMS 31-64 


PART B 


Jak. Xian (Mutually Influencing) 


[31] 
Gen [mountain] below, Dui [lake] above. 


Xian: Success; appropriate and correct. Taking a wife: auspicious. 


Xian is mutually influencing [xfaogan ^ /&].Dui is yielding above, Gen is 


firm below, and they mutually "influence and respond” [gh yE] Gen is 
limiting, so it is focused influence; Dui is pleasing, so it is the perfection of 
response. Gen as the youngest male [son] is below the youngest female 
[daughter] of Dui; the male precedes the female. This is the correct 
[relationship] of male and female when they marry. Therefore the hexagram 
is mutually influencing, The prognostication is "Success; appropriate and 
correct. Taking a wife: auspicious." Influencing implies the principle of 
necessarily penetrating [to success], but if you are not correct then success 
will be lost, which is always ominous.3 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT Z1) 


Xian is influencing/stimulating [7 IIIl JE]. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name. 


Yielding above and firm below, the two qi influence and respond to each other. 
Limiting and pleasing, male below female. Thus "Success; appropriate and correct. 
Taking a wife: auspicious." 


Explaining the hexagram statement in terms of the component trigrams, their 
virtues, and their images. Some speak of the meaning of "yielding above and 
firm below" in terms of hexagram fluctuation, saying, Xian comes from Lu 
[hexagram 56 x], with the yielding ascending to occupy the sixth and the firm 
descending to occupy the fifth. This also works. 


Heaven and Earth influence [each other] and the myriad things transform and grow. 
The Sage influences the human mind and all under Heaven are in harmonious 
peace. Observing this influence, the dispositions of Heaven and Earth and the 
myriad things can be seen. 

Fully expressing the principle of stimulus and penetration.4 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


(0AXMNG K) 


Above the mountain is a lake [2 575]:Influence. The superior person receives others 
with vacuity [self-effacement]. 


Above the mountain is a lake, pervading it with vacuity.5 


LINE STATEMENTS (YAOC] X &t ) WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER 
IMAGES (XMOUANG £f) 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Influencing the big toe. 


Mw 4 is the big toe. Taking the image from influencing the human body, 
stimulating the lowest part, this is the image of "influencing the big toe." Influence 
can be high or low, desiring to advance but being unable. Therefore it does 

not mention good fortune or misfortune. Although the ruling [principle] of this 
hexagram is influencing, all of the six lines are fit for stillness but not fit for activity. 


[Image 1] "Influencing the big toe": its purpose is external [outward directed]. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Influencing the calf [of the leg]: ominous. But 
remaining is auspicious. 


.Fd filf[calf] is the middle of the leg. Desiring to move, you first activate yourself, 
but you are confused and unable to firmly hold on. The second has proper position, 
but it is a yielding yin line and is unable to firmly hold on; hence it has this image. 


Nevertheless it has the virtues of centrality and correctness and so is able to remain 
in place. Thus the prognostication is that activity is ominous but stillness is 
auspicious. 


[Image 2] Although “ominous, remaining is auspicious,” going along does no 
harm. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Influencing the thighs. Hold on to what follows; 
proceeding is disgraceful. 


The thigh acts by following the leg; it cannot do anything on its own. “Hold on" is 
the idea of emphasizing what is proper and maintaining it. The lower two lines both 
desire to act, and the third, unable to maintain itself, follows them, so proceeding is 
disgraceful. Hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 3] “Influencing the thighs," also not staying put. One7s purpose is to 
follow others, attached to those below [the first two yin lines]. 


"Also" refers to the former two lines, which both desire to act. These two are 
changeable yin lines, so activity is appropriate. 9 in the third is a firm yang, 
occupying the peak of stability [the Gen trigram]. If it acts although it should be 
still, its disgrace can be extreme. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Correct and auspicious; regret vanishes. Going back 
and forth in agitation, [only] friends follow your thoughts.® 


9 in the fourth rests above the thigh and below the back. It is right in the middle of 
the three yang lines, so it is the image of the mind-heart, and is the ruler of Xian. 
The mind's influence on things is properly correct and strong, so it gets 

their principles. Now this 9 in the fourth [however] is a yang line in a yin position, 
so it fails to be correct and cannot be strong. Accordingly the prognostication 
provides an admonition: if you are able to be correct and strong, then there will 

be good fortune and regret vanishes. If you "go back and forth in agitation," 

unable to be correct and strong and tied to private stimuli, then only your 
like-minded friends will follow you, and they still will be unable to take you 
far. 


[Image 4] “Correct and auspicious; regret vanishes” : not yet causing harm. “Going back 
and forth in agitation” : not yet shining greatly. 


“Causing harm” means improperly influencing, which brings harm. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Influencing the back: no regret. 


Wei HB , also pronounced mei, is the flesh of the back, above and behind the 
heart, unable to stimulate anything and without its own connections. 9 in 


the fifth moves into its proper position; hence this image. This warns that if 
the diviner is able to be like this, even though he cannot stimulate things, he 
can still be without regret. 


[Image 5] “Influencing the back": purposeful action] has ended. 
"Purposeful action] has ended" means unable to influence things. 
[Line 6] 6 at the top: Influencing the cheek, jaws, and tongue. 


The cheek, jaws, and tongue are what we speak with, at the top of the body. 6 
at the top is a yin line located at the end of the speech process, the extreme 
point of Xian. It influences the person to speak without real meaning. Dui is 
the mouth and tongue /Shuogua 5.9, 11]; hence this image. We can know that 
there will be ominous error [without it being stated]. 


[Image 6] “Influencing the cheek, jaws, and tongue" : speaking with a gushing 


mouth. 


"Gushing" is used in the sense of running on. 


) F , "wr 
AL Heng (Everlasting)’ 


[32] 
Sun [wind, wood] below, Zhen [thunder] above. 


Heng: Success; no blame. Appropriate and correct; appropriate wherever you go. 


Heng means everlasting [changjiu ‘i A ].As a hexagram it has the firm Zhen above 
and the yielding Sun below. When those two objects interrelate, Sun 


follows and Zhen acts, so it is “gentle kif} #é]yet active."8 The two component 
trigrams and six lines all [properly] correspond as yin and yang. The four [seasons] 
are all the constancy of principle, and so are “everlasting.” The prognostication is 
that you are able to be “enduring in your Way,” so "success; no blame.” But if it is 
going to be appropriate to hold on to correctness, then you must achieve the Way 
that is everlasting; then it will be “appropriate wherever you go.” 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Heng is everlasting. The firm is above and the yielding below; thunder and 


wind-relating to each other, gentle yet active. The firm and yielding all 
correspond: everlasting. 


Explaining the hexagram name in terms of the component trigrams, the trigram 
images, and the trigram virtues. Some use hexagram fluctuation to explain "firm 
above and yielding below,” saying that Heng comes from Feng 3$ [55 w], with the 
"firm rising" to occupy the second position and the "yielding sinking" to occupy the 
beginning. This also works.9 


“Heng: Success; no blame. Appropriate and correct"; long-lasting in one’s 
Way. The Way of Heaven and Earth is everlasting and does not change. 


Being everlasting, you are definitely able to have success without blame. But it is 
necessary to benefit from being correct in order to endure in your Way. If you are 
not correct then what endures is not your [proper] Way. The Way of Heaven and 
Earth is how to last long in correctness. 


“Appropriate wherever you go” : an ending is a beginning. 


"Enduring in one's Way" is an ending; "appropriate wherever you go" is a beginning. 
Activity and stillness giving rise to each other is the principle of circulation, but it is 
necessary that stillness be emphasized.!° 


The sun and moon are Heaven, and can shine forever. The four seasons 
change and transform, and can accomplish forever. The Sage “endures in his 
Way,” and all under Heaven complete their transformations. Observe what is 
everlasting, and the dispositions of all things in Heaven and Earth can be 
seen. 


Fully expressing the everlasting Way. 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


“Thimder and wind” : Everlasting. The superior person takes his stand and does 
not change direction. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER 
IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Deep and everlasting; correct and [yet] ominous. 
Nothing is appropriate. 


The first and the fourth correctly correspond; this is the constancy of principle. 
But the first, residing below and at the beginning, cannot search deeply. The fourth, 
in the Zhen trigram, is yang in nature; it rises and does not fall, separating from 
the second and third. It corresponds with the idea of the first, but differs in its 


norm. The first, yielding and dim, is unable to limit its power. As lyin line residing at 
the bottom of Sun, it is the ruler of Sun. By nature it strives to enter, so it deeply 
seeks the constant principle; the image of “deep and everkst-ing.M If the diviner is 
like this, even though correct, there will be bad fortune, and "nothing appropriate." 


[Image 1] The bad fomme of being “deep and everlasting” is starting one's searcli in 
the depths. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Regret vanishes. 


As lyanglint occupying a) ; in position, there should be regret. But being long- 
lasting in the center, it can vanish. 


[Image 2] 9 in the second: "Regret vanishes"; able to last long in the center. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: One^ virtue is not everlasting; some will heap shame." 
Correct but disgraceful. 


Although its position is correct, it is excessively firm and not central; its purpose is 
to follow what is above, and it is unable to last long in its position. Hence the image 
of Virtue not everlasting; some will heap shame.M uSomeM means you won5t know 
who itis; "heapM means Uoffer.M This says that people will try to offer 


and present it [shame], but you will not know where they come from. "Correct but 


disgraceful" means correct yet not everlasting, deserving of shame and disgrace. 
This is a warning to the diviner. 


[Image 3] "Ones virtue is not everlasting” : nothing is tolerated. 
[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: No game in the fields. 


A yang line occupying a yin place: long-lasting but not in one5s position; hence this 
image. There is nothing to catch in the diviner's fields; affairs in general will not 
achieve what they seek. 


Image 4] Long-lasting, but it is not one's position: how can there be game? 
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[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Everlasting in virtue: correct. Auspicious for the wife, ominous for the 
husband. 


This yielding line is central and corresponds with a firm, central line: everlasting 
and unchanging, correct and strong. While it is the Way of the wife, it is not fitting 
for the husband; hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 5] The wife's correctness is auspicious; she follows [is faithful to] him to the end. The 
husband controls rightness; to follow the wife is ominous. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Restless and everlasting: ominous. 


"Restless" means rapid movement. 6 at the top rests at the peak of Heng, the end of 
Zhen. As the peak of Heng, it is not constant; as the end of Zhen it has gone past 
activity.3 As a yielding yin line it is unable to firmly hold on, so residing at the top is 
not a place of ease. Hence the image of being “restless and everlasting,” and the 
prognostication of misfortune. 


[Image 6] “Restless and everlasting” at the top: greatly lacking in merit. 


X Dun (Withdrawing) 


[33] 


Gen [mountain] below, Qian [heaven] above. 
Dun: Success. Appropriate for the inferior to be correct.'4 


Dun means withdrawing and avoiding [mifci i&i##].In the hexagram the two yin 
lines are gradually growing and the yang must withdraw and avoid 


them; hence “withdrawing,” the hexagram of the sixth month.!5 Although the yang 
must withdraw, 9 in the fifth is properly positioned and corresponds with 6 in the 
second below, so it is acceptable as it is. But the two yin lines are gradually growing 
below, so it must withdraw from their power. Thus the prognostication is that the 
superior person can withdraw. Although withdrawing himself, his path is successful. 
It is appropriate that the inferior person remain correct, because he cannot 
gradually grow and eventually supplant the yang. “Inferior” means the yielding, yin, 
inferior person. This hexagram’s prognostication is similar to those of the first and 
second lines of Pi [hexagram 12, Obstructing].16 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


"Dun: Success" means withdrawing is successful. The firm is properly 
positioned and [properly] corresponds, acting according to the time. 


Explaining the meaning of "success" in terms of 9 in the fifth.17 
"Appropriate for the inferior to be correct" : gradually growing. 


Explaining "appropriate for the inferior to be correct" in terms of the lower two yin 
lines. 


The meaning of the time of withdrawing is great indeed! 


When yin is just gradually growing, its position is difficult. Therefore the meaning of 
that time is even greater. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Below Heaven there is a mountain: Withdrawing. The superior person 
keeps his distance from the inferior person, not disliking, but austere. 


The substance of Heaven is inexhaustible; the mountain's height has limits: the 
image of withdrawing. "Austere" is the constant self-protection [reserve] of the 
superior person, which the inferior person is not able to approach himself. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: The tail of withdrawal is perilous. It will not do 
to have someplace to go. 


Withdrawing and staying behind, the image of the tail, isa path of danger: the 
diviner cannot have anywhere to go. Only by waiting quietly in an obscure place can 
he avoid disaster. 


[Image 1] The peril of “the tail of withdrawal”: not going forward. What is the 
disaster? 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Holding it using the hide of a yellow ox, nothing will 
successfully come loose. 


If you protect yourself by complying with the Mean, no one will be able to make you 
let go, as you are necessarily intent on withdrawing. If the diviner holds on strongly 
it should be like this. 


[Image 2] “Holding, using a yellow ox”: strong intent. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Being attached to withdrawal, there is sickness and 
danger. Keeping male and female servants is auspicious. 


Being close to the two yin lines below is the image of having to withdraw yet being 
attached [to the advancing yin lines], a path of sickness and danger. However, 
“keeping male and female servants" is auspicious. This is a relationship of superior 
and inferior people, but only servants, not necessarily worthies, so one can “keep” 
them. Hence this prognostication.!8 


[Image 3] The danger of "being attached to withdrawal" is being sick and 
weak. "Keeping male and female servants is auspicious" : they cannot 
engage in important affairs. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: To like withdrawing is auspicious for the superior 
person, not so for the inferior person. 


This corresponds below with 6 at the beginning, and has the firmness and strength 
of the Qian trigram: the image of having something to like yet being able to give it 
up. Only the superior person is able to subdue himself, while the inferior 


person is unable. So if the diviner is a superior person it will be auspicious; 
if an inferior person, not so. 
[Image 4] The superior person “likes withdrawing; not so the inferior person." 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Admirable withdrawal: correct and auspicious. 


The firm yang is central and correct, and corresponds below with 6 in the 
second, which is yielding and compliant and also central and correct. This is 
the admirable beauty of withdrawing. A diviner like this who is correct will 
have good fortune. 


[Image 5] “Admirable withdrawal: correct and auspicious” : correct purpose. 
[Line 6] 9 at the top: Comfortable withdrawal; everything appropriate. 


The firm yang occupying the outside of the hexagram is not connected by 
correspondence with anything below. This is one who is wealthy and located 
far from withdrawal [retreat]. Hence this image and prognostication. 
"Comfortable" means one who has gained ease and wealth for himself. 


[Image 6] "Comfortable withdrawal; everything appropriate" : nothing to question. 


Att Dazhuang (Flourishing of the Great)!” 


[34] 
Qian [heaven] below, Zhen [thunder] above. 
Dazhuang: Appropriate and correct. 


“Da” [great] meansyang. The four yang lines flourish and grow, so it is 
“flourishing of the great,” the hexagram of the second month. The yang 
flourishes, so the diviner will no doubt have auspicious success, as long as he 
is appropriate in his firm correctness. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Dazhuang: The great one flourishes; firm in activity, therefore flourishing. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name. In terms of the hexagram 
structure, the yang grows to surpass the center; this is "the great one 
flourishing." In 


terms of the trigram virtues, Qian is firm and Zhen is active, which is how it is 
"flourishing." 


*Dazhuang: Appropriate and correct" : the great one is correct. Being 
correct and great, the dispositions of Heaven and Earth can be seen. 


Explaining the meaning of "appropriate and correct," and fully expressing it. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Thunder above Heaven: Flourishing of the Great. The superior person does 
not tread improperly. 


“Overcoming oneself is strength" [Laozi 33].2° 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Strength in the toes: Going on is ominous; this is 
reliable. 


Toes are at the bottom, yet advance; they are active things. The firm yang is located 
below at a time of flourishing, flourishing in the direction of advancement; hence 
this image. Residing below yet flourishing toward advancement is certainly 
ominous; hence the prognostication.?! 

[Image 1] "Strength in the toes": what is reliable is being exhausted. 

This says that one is certainly in dire straits. 

[Line 2] 9 in the second: Correct and auspicious. 

As a yang line occupying a yin position, it cannot be correct itself. But its location is 
central, so it might be able to rely on not losing its correctness. Therefore the 
warning to the diviner is to try relying on centrality to achieve correctness; only 
then can it be auspicious. 


[Image 2] ^9 in the second: Correct and auspicious” by being central. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: The inferior person uses strength; the superior 
person uses nothing. Correct but dangerous, like a ram butting a hedge and 


entangling his horns. 


Exceedingly firm and not central, this is a time of flourishing/strength. Accordingly 
the inferior person uses strength and the superior person uses nothing [relying on 
himself]. Seeing that there doesn't seem to be anything [external on which to rely], 
the superior person is one who exceeds in courage. As such, it is dangerous 
although correct. The ram is a firm and strong animal that likes to butt. To 
"entangle" is to be hemmed in. The prognostication "correct but dangerous" is based 
on this image. 


[Image 3] “The inferior person uses strength; the superior person, nothing." 


The inferior person is defeated by strength; the superior person uses nothing 
when in trouble. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Correct and auspicious; regret vanishes. The hedge 
opens; no entanglement. Strength in the axle housing of a large carriage. 


"Correct and auspicious; regret vanishes" is the same prognostication as Xian [31], 
9 in the fourth. "The hedge opens; no entanglement” refers to the 

preceding passage. Ahead of the third [yang] line is a fourth, which is like a hedge 
[or fence, barrier]. Ahead of the fourth are two yin lines, so the hedge opens. 
"Strength in the axle housing of a large carriage" is the image of being able to 
advance. As a yang line occupying a yin position this is not extremely firm; hence 
this image.22 


[Image 4] “The hedge opens; no entanglement”: proceeding upward. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Losing a ram with ease: no regret. 


The hexagram structure is like Dui fč[trigram], with the image of the ram: yielding 
outside and firm inside.?3 Only 6 in the fifth is a yielding line occupying a central 
position. It cannot resist becoming entangled, although it loses its strength, but 
there is nothing to regret. Hence this image, and the prognostication is the same as 
9 in the fifth ofXian [31]. "With ease" [yi 4j] means one quickly becomes unaware of 
the loss. Some write this as yi +5 [boundary], which also works. In the “Food and 
Commerce" chapter of the History of the [Former] Han, yi 3j is written yi 3.24 


[Image 5] “Losing a ram with ease": its position is not proper. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: A ram butting a hedge cannot retreat and cannot get through. Nothing is 
appropriate. Difficult but auspicious. 


Its strength is at an end and its activity has reached its maximum, so it 
cannot retreat. But its substance is fundamentally yielding, so it cannot get 
through and advance either. Hence this image, and the prognostication can 
be understood. As the ram is not firm, it is able to endure the difficulty of its 


position, so it may be able to have good fortune. 


Image 6] “Cannot retreat and cannot get through" is unfortunate. “Difficult but auspicious” 
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means blame will not increase. 


[35] == FH Jin (Advancing) 
Kun [earth] below, Li [fire] above. 


Jin: A strong marquis is granted horses in great numbers and is received [at court] three 
times in one day.?5 


Jin means advancing [jin ELA strong marquis" is the marquis of a peaceful 
state. "Granted horses in great numbers and received three times in one day" 
says he receives great awards many times and is clearly seen to be ritually 
proper. The hexagram is Li above and Kun below, the image of the sun 
coming up above the earth, the virtue of “compliantly depending upon the 
great light." In terms of [hexagram] fluctuation it comes from Guan [2O T], 
with the yielding 6 in the fourth advancing upward to reach the fifth. A 
diviner with three such [audiences] is certain to have this good favor. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Jin is advancing. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name. 
Light rises over the earth, compliantly depending upon the great light. The 
yielding advances and moves upward; this is how “a strong lord is granted 


horses in great numbers and is received three times in one day." 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the trigram images, the 
trigram virtues, and the trigram fluctuation.26 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


“Light rises over the earth" : Advancing. The superior person illuminates 
his bright virtue.27 


Zhao [illuminate] means HH [make clear]. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Advancing, retreating: correct and auspicious. 
There is no honesty, but there is no blame in being lenient. 


This yin line below corresponds [with the yang in the fourth] but is neither central 
nor correct: the image of wanting to advance but seeing [the necessity of] retreat. 
If the diviner is like this and is able to hold on to correctness it will be auspicious. In 
dealing with a dishonest person you should be open-minded and there will be no 
blame.28 


[Image 1] “Advancing, retreating”: proceeding alone is correct. “No blame in 
being lenient" when one has not yet received the Mandate. 


The beginning resides in the lowest position and does not yet have the mandate of 
an official position. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Advancing, anxious: correct and auspicious. 
Receiving great blessings from one's late grandmother. 


6 in the second is central and correct, but is not assisted by correspondence above, 
so it wants to advance but is anxious. If the diviner is like this and is able to hold on 
to correctness it will be auspicious, and he will receive blessings from his late 
grandmother. "Late grandmother" indicates 6 in the fifth: you receive an auspicious 
prognostication from your late grandmother.?9 


[Image 2] “Advancing, anxious”: central and correct. 
[Line 3] 6 in the third: All true; regret vanishes. 


The third is neither central nor correct, so you should have regret. But it wants to 
advance upward with the two lower yin lines, so they are all honest and 
regret vanishes. 


[Image 3] Intending for "all to be true," moving upward. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Advancing like a squirrel or rat: correct and 
dangerous. 


This is neither central nor correct; itis stealing the high position. It is a greedy and 
fearful person who is a danger to the Way; hence the image of the squirrel or rat. 
If the diviner is like this, he is in danger even though being correct. 


. . » . oye . 
[Image 4] “A squirrel or rat" is “correct and dangerous : its position is 
improper. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Regret vanishes, do not worry about gain or loss. Going forward is 


auspicious, everything is appropriate. 


With a yin line occupying a yang position you should have regret. But with great 
light above and those below all following compliantly, if the diviner receives 

this then regret will vanish. Also, if you completely reject the mind that 

calculates merit and schemes for advantage, then going forward will be auspicious 
and everything will be appropriate. But you must have these virtues in order to 
correspond with this prognostication. 


[Image 5] “Do not worry about gain or loss": going forward brings blessings. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: Advancing with the horns, only to attack the city. Danger, but 
auspicious and no regret: correct; disgrace. 


Horns are firm and occupy the top [of the head]. 9 at the top has advanced to the 
extreme of firmness and has this image. If the diviner receives this and attacks his 
own city, then although dangerous, there will be good fortune and no 

regret. However, while ruling a small city with extreme firmness can be correct, it 
can also be a disgrace. 


[Image 6] “Only to attack the city": che Way is not shining. 


[36] == HH zzi Mingvi (Dimming the Light) 
Li [fire] below, Kun [earth] above. 
Mingyi: Appropriate and correct in adversity. 


Yi X is to impair [dang {%].As a hexagram with Li below and Kun above, the sun 
entering into the earth, it is the image of light being impaired; hence 


u dimming the light.M The G at the top is the ruler of the dark, and G in the fifth is 


near it. Therefore the diviner will benefit by holding on to correctness in difficulty, 
"dimming his own light.M 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Light enters into the earth: Dimming the Light. 
Explaining the hexagram name by means of the trigram images. 


Elegant and bright inside, yielding and compliant outside, experiencing great 


difficulty: thus was King Wen. 
Explaining the meaning of the hexagram in terms of the trigram virtues. UExpe- 
riencing great difE.cultyM means the chaotic time of Zhou M [evil last king of the 


Shang dynasty], when [King Wen was] imprisoned. 


"Appropriate and correct in adversity" : dimming his light. Internal difficulty, yet 
able to be correct in his purpose: thus was Jizi.3° 


Explaining the hexagram statement in terms of the meaning of G in the fifth. 


"Internal difficultyM means being a close relative of Zhous, inside his kingdom, like 
G in the fifth is close to G at the top. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


ULight enters into the earth: Dimming the Lights the superior person presides over 
the rest, using dimness to enlighten. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Wounding the light in flight, folding his wings.3! The 
superior person in action, not eating for three days. Having somewhere to go, the 
host has words [about him]. 

Flying with folded wings is the image of being impaired. The diviner in action does 
not eat. As unsuitable as this is, it is certainly the meaning ofthe moment; one 
cannot avoid it. 

[Image 1] "The superior person in action" does what is right and does not eat. 


As long as you observe rightness, it is permissible not to eat. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Wounding the light, wounded in the left thigh. Saved 
by a horse's strength: auspicious. 


Impaired but not severely, seeking a quick getaway. Hence this image and 
prognostication. 


[Image 2] The good fortune of 6 in the second is complying with the rule. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Wounding the light while hunting in the south, 
capturing the great leader; cannot be correct in haste. 


A firm line occupying a firm position, at the top of the light trigram, bending under 
the extreme darkness, correctly corresponding with 6 at the top, which is the ruler 


of the dark. Hence the image of facing the light and removing harm, capturing the 
head bad guy. But you cannot be in a hurry; hence the warning, "cannot be correct 
in haste." Cheng Tang [founder of the Shang] rose up from the Xia Tower [where he 
had been imprisoned]; King Wen [founder of the Zhou] rose up from Youli [where 
he had been imprisoned]. These correctly match this line's meaning, and smaller 
affairs will also be so. 


[Image 3] The purpose of "hunting in the south" is to make a great capture. 


[Line 4] 6in the fourth: Entering into the left side of the belly, capturing 
the mind [intention] of dimming the light by leaving gate and courtyard. 


The meaning of this line is unclear. I suspect that "left side of the belly" is a place of 
darkness. "Capturing the mind of dimming the light by leaving gate and courtyard" 
suggests the idea of going far away. This says that one who gets this in divination 
should be in this position. The Li [lower] trigram is the virtue of extreme light, and 
the Kun trigram is the extreme darkness of the earth. The lower three lines brighten 
the outer darkness, so depending on whether one is far or near, high or low, the 
positions are not the same. 


6 in the fourth is yielding and correct, residing in the dark earth but still shallow. 
Therefore it may suggest the idea of going far away. The fifth is a yielding line at the 
center, residing in the dark earth and already stuck; hence the image of "internal 
difficulty, correct in purpose," and darkening the light.3? The top line is extreme 
darkness, so by itself it impairs the light and approaches darkness enough to injure 
human light [clarity, intelligence]. So the lower five lines are all the superior person, 
and only the top line is the master of the dark. 


[Image 4] “Entering into the left side of the belly," capturing the mind's 
intention. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Jizi dimming [his] light: appropriate and correct.33 


Residing in the extreme darkness of the earth, close to the master of extreme 
darkness, yet able to be correct in purpose: the image of Jizi 3€ T^,the ultimate 
of correctness. "Appropriate and correct" is an admonition to the diviner. 


[Image 5] Jizi's correctness: his light could not be put out. 
[Line 6] 6 at the top: Not light; dark. At first climbing to Heaven, then entering the Earth. 


A yin line occupying the peak of Kun, not illuminating its virtue but approaching 
the dark. The first to occupy the high position and to impair human light. Finally he 
must reach the point of impairing himself and exhausting his mandate. Hence this 
image and the prognostication implied by it. 


[Image 6] “At first climbing to Heaven,” illuminating states in all four directions. “Then 
entering the Earth,” losing [touch with] the rules. 


“Illuminating states in all four directions" refers to his position. 


KR Å Jiaren (Family Members) 


[371 
Li [fire] below, Sun [wind, wood] above. 


Jiaren: Appropriate for the woman to be correct. 


Jiaren means the people of one family [yijiaz^i ren —2 Z. A ].The hexagram's 9 in 
the fifth and 6 in the second are each correct as outer and inner [respectively], thus 
family members.34 "Appropriate for the woman to be correct" means that you 
should desire first to correct the inner [realm]. When the inner is correct, the outer 
is never incorrect. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Jiaren: The woman's correct position is inside. The man's correct position is 
outside. The man and woman being correct is the great meaning of Heaven 
and Earth. 


Explaining the meaning of "appropriate for the woman to be correct" in terms of 9 
in the fifth and 6 in the second of the component trigrams. 


There are stern masters in a family; they are called the father and mother. 
They are also called the second and fifth [lines]. 

When the father is a father, the son a son, the elder brother an elder brother, 
the younger brother a younger brother, the husband a husband, the wife a 
wife, and the Way of the family is correct, this is a correct family and all 
under Heaven is settled. 

The top line is the father, the first is the son, fifth and third are the husbands, fourth 
and second are the wives, fifth is the elder brother and third the younger brother. 
These images are implied by the hexagram strokes.35 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Wind emerges from fire: Family Members. The superior person has 
substance in his words, and his deeds are long-lasting. 


With self-cultivation the family is well ordered. 
LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 
[Line i] 9 at the beginning: With discipline there is a family: regret vanishes. 


9 at the beginning, a firm yang line residing at the beginning of the family, is able to 
protect and discipline it, so regret vanishes. Hence the admonition to the diviner. 


[Image 1] ^With discipline there is a family" : ones purposes do not 
fluctuate. 


When "purposes do not fluctuate," one protects them. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Nothing to pursue, preparing food within. Correct 
and auspicious. 


6 in the second is yielding and compliant, central and correct. It is the correct 
position of the woman inside; hence the image and prognostication. 


[Image 2] The good fortune of 6 in the second is being compliant and gentle. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: The family members are very strict, but regret the 
severity: good fortune. The wife and child are very happy, but in the 
end, disgrace.36 


The firm line occupies a firm position, but is not central. It is excessively firm; hence 
the image of being extremely strict and severely stern. Accordingly, 

although regretting the severity, there is good fortune. Being very happy [xkf I 

I$ ]the opposite ofbeing very strict [hehe H i HO }}],is a path of disgrace. The 
diviner in each case responds to these virtues, hence the doubled words. 


[Image 3] When “family members are very strict,” they are not yet lost. When 
“wife and child are very happy,” they have lost the family’s restraint. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Wealthy family: greatly auspicious. 


Yang emphasizes being right; yin emphasizes being appropriate. A yin line 
occupying a yin place in the upper position [trigram] is able to enrich the family. 


[Image 4] “Wealthy family: greatly auspicious.” Compliant in one’s position. 
[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: The king approaches the family. Do not worry; 
auspicious. 


Ge {fz is to approach [zhi #] , as in “approaching the royal ancestral temple."37 


“The family” is like saying “the state.” 9 in the fifth is firm and strong, central 


and correct. Below it corresponds with 6 in the second, which is yielding and 
compliant, central and correct. The king accordingly approaches the family, so 
there is no reason to be anxious, and you can be certain of good fortune. 


[Image 5] “The king approaches the family,” interacting with love. 


Master Cheng [Yi] says, "The husband loves to aid those within; the wife loves to 
set rules for the family."38 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: With honesty and majesty, good fortune in the end. 


9 at the top is a firm line occupying the top, at the end of the hexagram. Therefore it 
refers to the Way of the correct family, lost-lasting, far and wide. The diviner will 
certainly be authentic and trustworthy, stern and majestic, so in the end, good 
fortune. 


[Image 6] The good fortune of *majesty" means reflection on the self. 


It is not creating majesty [out of nothing]. Ifyou reflect on yourself and order the 
self, then others will treat you with awe and deference. 


P Kui (Contrary) 


[38] 


Dui [lake] below, Li [fire] above. 


Kui: Good fortune in small matters. 


Kui is being contrary [754 afe 5$]. The hexagram is fire above and water [lake] 
below, whose natures are opposite; the middle daughter [above] and the 
youngest daughter [below], whose aims do not agree; therefore "being contrary." 
However, in terms of the trigram virtues, the inner is pleasing and the outer is light. 
In terms of hexagram fluctuation it comes from Li #[30 ],with the yielding 
[second] line advancing to occupy the third position; or from Zhongfu "t£ [61]], 
with the yielding [fourth] line advancing to occupy the fifth position; or from 
Jiaren XA [37 e], with both together. In terms of the component trigrams, 6 in 
the fifth is central and corresponds below with the firm 9 in the second. 
Accordingly, the prognostication is not to engage in great matters, but small 
matters tend toward a path of good fortune. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Kui: Fire is active and rising, lake is active and sinking. Two women live together, but their 
aims do not go together. 


Explaining the hexagram name by means of the trigram images. 


Pleasing and depending upon light, the yielding advances and moves 
upward, becoming central and corresponding with the firm. In this way, 
good fortune in small matters. 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the trigram images, hexagram 
fluctuations, and component trigrams. 


Heaven and Earth are contrary, yet their affairs are in concord. Men and 
women are contrary, yet their aims are consistent. The myriad things are 
contrary, yet their doings are similar. Functioning in a time of contrariness is 
great indeed! 


Fully expressing the principle [of being contrary] and praising it. 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Fire above, lake below: Contrary. The superior person differentiates on the 
basis of sameness. 


The two trigrams agree in substance, yet their natures are not the same.49 
LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Regret vanishes. Losing a horse, do not pursue; it 
will return on its own. Meeting a bad person, no blame. 


With no correct correspondence with the [trigram] above, there is regret. Yet being 
in a time of contrariety, they do correspond with similar virtues, so regret vanishes. 
Hence the image of "losing a horse, not pursuing, returning on its own." But if you 
must meet a bad person, only then is it permissible to "avoid blame" [see the 
following Image 1], as in the case of Confucius and Yang Huo.4! [Image 1] "Meeting 
a bad person,” avoiding blame. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Coming upon one's master in a lane, no blame. 
The second and fifth lines correspond correctly as yin and yang, but abide at a time 
of contrariety, and being so different, do not agree. If events make it necessary to 


seek and meet each other, there is no blame; hence this image 
and prognostication. 


[Image 2] “Coming upon one's master in a lane,” one does not lose the Way. 


Since they correspond correctly, there is nothing wrong with this. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Seeing the carriage dragged and the oxen held, the 
man has his hair and nose cut off. Nothing at the beginning, something at 
the end.42 


6 in the third corresponds correctly with 9 at the top and lies between two yang 
lines. Behind it the second is dragged, and ahead of it the fourth obstructs [the 
third]. It is right at a time of contrariety, when the fierce resentment of 9 at the top 
is profound; hence the punishment of having hair and nose cut off. But being wrong 
is not contrary to being correct, so in the end there must be agree-ment; hence 
this image and prognostication. 


[Image 3] "Seeing the carriage dragged": one's position is not proper. 
"Nothing at the beginning, something at the end" : coming upon the firm 
[fourth line]. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Contrary and isolated, coming upon a great person, 
being honest with each other. Danger but no blame. 


"Contrary and isolated" means no correspondence. "Coming upon a great person" 
refers to 9 at the beginning. "Being honest with each other" means mutual trust 
between those with the same virtue. But since it is right at a time of contrariety, 
there must be danger; yet it will result in no blame. This is also the case for the 
diviner. 


»&. 


[Image 4] “Being honest with each other," ^no blame” : their aims go 


along. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Regret vanishes, his relative bites the skin. How 
could there be blame in proceeding? 


A yin line occupying a yang position is regretful. But since it occupies the center and 
corresponds [correctly with 9 in the second], it is able to lose [the regret]. “His 
relative" indicates 9 in the second. "Bites the skin" means easily joining.43 6 in the 
fifth has the virtue of a yielding central line; hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 5] “His relative bites the skin” : proceeding will be rewarding. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: “Contrary and isolated” : seeing a pig covered in mud, 
and a cart carrying ghosts. First drawing the bow, then putting down the 
bow. Not a thief, a marriage. Proceeding, coming upon rain: auspicious.44 


“Contrary and isolated” means 6 in the third is restrained by the two yang lines 
[above and below it], while its own position is a firm one, a place of extreme 

light and extreme opposition [contrariety], fiercely opposed contrary to Li [the 
upper trigram]. “Seeing a pig covered in mud” is seeing filth. “A cart carrying 

ghosts” means nothing is in it. "Drawing the bow" is wanting to shoot it. "Putting 
down the bow" is suspecting you should gradually let it go. "Not a thief, a marriage" 
is realizing that [6 in the third] is not a thief, and becoming truly close. "Proceeding, 
coming upon rain: auspicious" is suspecting you should completely let go of your 
contrariety and join [with the other]. 9 at the top's relation with 6 in the third is first 
contrary and then joining; hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 6] The good fortune of “coming upon rain" is losing all one's doubts. 


[39g] zz de Jian (Obstructed)* 


Gen [mountain] below, Kan [water] above. 


Jian: Appropriate [advantageous] in the southwest, not appropriate in the northeast. 
Appropriate to see the great person. Correct and auspicious. 


Jian is difficult [nan 3£];feet unable to advance, moving is difficult. The hexagram is 
Gen below and Kan above: seeing danger [Kan] and stopping [Gen]; hence 

"obstructed" The southwest is peaceful and the northeast is dangerous. Also, Gen is 
a direction [northwest];46 if there is difficulty in that direction, you should not walk 


into danger. The hexagram comes from Xiaoguo /|vi&i[62 ~], with the [fourth] yang 
advancing and coming to reside in the fifth place, becoming central. If it retreats 
back into Gen there is no advance. Therefore the prognostication says, "appropriate 
in the southwest, not appropriate in the northeast." At a time of obstruction you 
must see the great person; only then might you overcome the difficulty. Also, it is 
necessary to hold on to correctness; only then will you have good fortune. The 
hexagram's 9 in the fifth is firm and strong, central 


and correct: the image of the great person. From the second line upward, all five 
lines are correctly positioned; the meaning of "being correct." Therefore 

the prognostication also says, "appropriate to see the great person; being correct 
is auspicious.” For one who sees danger it is important “to be able to stop,” but 


you cannot remain stopped. For one who is situated in danger it is appropriate 
to advance, but you cannot lose your correctness. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Jian is difficulty; danger ahead. Seeing danger and being able to stop is wise 
indeed! 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the trigram virtues, and 
praising its excellence. 


‘Jian: Appropriate in the southwest” ; going forward and becoming 
central. “Not appropriate in the northeast” ; this path is blocked. 


“Appropriate to see the great person” ; going forward there is merit. 
Proper position, correct and auspicious, so one can correct the country. 
Functioning in a time of obstruction is great indeed!47 


Explaining the hexagram statement in terms of the hexagram fluctuation and 
component trigrams, and praising the great functioning of such times. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Above the mountain there is water: Obstructed. The superior person 
cultivates his virtue by self-reflection. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 

[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Going is obstructed, coming is praiseworthy. 
Going meets with danger; coming yields praise. 

[Image 1] “Going is obstructed, coming is praiseworthy” : one should wait. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: The king7s subject has obstruction after obstruction, 


but not because of himself. 

The yielding, compliant line is central and correct, and correctly corresponds above. 
Yet it is in the midst of danger, so there is obstruction and yet more obstruction. He 
attempts to overcome it, because it is not because of him. There is no mention of 


good fortune or bad fortune, so the diviner can only exert himself and use all his 
strength. Whether this will come to success or failure is not discussed. 


[Image 2] “The king's subject has obstruction after obstruction” ; inthe 
end no error. 


Although the matter is not overcome, there is no error. 
[Line 3] Going is obstructed; he comes back. 
Coming back so the two yin lines can be at ease. 


[Image 3] *Going is obstructed; he comes back." Those inside are happy about 


it. 
[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Going is obstructed; coming is connecting. 
Connecting to 9 in the third, combining strengths to overcome. 


[Image 4] “Going is obstructed; coming is connecting." The proper position is 
solid. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Greatly obstructed, friends come. 

One who is "greatly obstructed" will not always be obstructed. 9 in the fifth occupies 
the place of honor, with the virtue of being firm and strong, central and correct. He 
will certainly have friends come to help him. If the diviner has these virtues, then he 
will have this help. 


[Image 5] “Greatly obstructed, friends come," moderated by the center. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Going is obstructed, coming is grand: auspicious. 
Appropriate to see the great person. 


Already at the peak of the hexagram, there is no place to go, so take advantage of 
the obstruction. Come to 9 in the fifth and with it overcome the 


obstruction; then there will be huge merit. "Great person" refers to 9 in the 
fifth. The aware diviner should be like this. 


Image 6] “Going is obstructed, coming is grand" ; ones aim is inside [the upper trigram]. 
g 8 gisg PP g 


"Appropriate to see the great person," to follow his excellence. 


JJ 
H Xie (Released) 


[40] 


Kan [water] below, Zhen [thunder] above. 


Xie: Appropriate in the southwest. If there is nowhere to go, coming back is auspicious. If 
there is somewhere to go, early morning is auspicious. 


Xie is being released ban #X]from difficulty. Being in danger but able to act, 
and so emerging from danger, is the image of being released. Once 

released from difficulty it is appropriate to be at ease and quiet, not wanting 
to be troubled for a long time. This hexagram comes from Sheng JF [46 n], 
with the third line going into the fourth [position], moving into the Kun 
trigram [of Sheng], and the second remaining in its place, being central. 
Therefore it is “appropriate in the southwest,” a peaceful place.48 If there is 
“nowhere to go,” you should come back to your place and be quiet. If looking 
ahead there is somewhere to go, then you should go early and return early, 
so you may not be troubled for long. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Xie: When it is dangerous to act, but one acts and avoids danger, that is being released. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms ofthe trigram 
49 


virtues. 


Released: "Appropriate in the southwest" ; going [there] will win the 
multitude. “Coming back is auspicious” ; it yields centrality. “If there is 
somewhere to go, early morning is auspicious” ; in going there is merit. 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the hexagram 
transformation. Kun [9, the upper trigram of Sheng] is the multitude; 
^winning the multitude" 


means 9 in the fourth entering Kun and becoming central. "There is merit" always 
indicates 9 in the second. 


Heaven and Earth releasing creates thunder and rain. When thunder and 
rain are created, the seeds of the hundred fruits, grasses, and trees all sprout. 
Great indeed is the time of release! 


Fully expressing and praising its greatness. 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


“Thunder and rain are created" : Released. The superior person pardons 
the crimes of those who have gone too far [i.e., releases them]. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: no blame. 


When released from difficulty the yielding line at the bottom corresponds correctly 
[with 9 in the fourth]. How can there be blame? Hence this prognostication. 


[Image 1] The meaning of the border between firm and yielding is no blame. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: hunting three foxes in the field, receiving a yellow 
arrow: correct and auspicious. 


In this line, the idea of the image is unclear. Someone says, Leaving aside 6 in the 
fifth, the ruling position, the remaining three yin lines are the image of the three 
foxes. Most lines like this are auspicious prognostications when divining for fields. It 
can also be an image of expelling deceitful flattery to achieve centrality and 
directness. If you are able to hold on to correctness, everything will be auspicious. 


[Image 2] “Correct and auspicious” in 9 in the second: achieving the Way of 
centrality. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: One who carries a load yet also rides in a carriage will 
attract bandits. Being correct: disgrace. 


The Xici [A.8.11] fully explains this. “Being correct: disgrace” says that even if 
acquiring something correctly, there can be shame. Only if you shun and reject can 


[shame] be avoided. 


[Image 3] “One who carries a load yet also rides in a carriage” should be 
ashamed. If I attract barbarians myself, who should be blamed? 


“Barbarians” [rong #X]is “bandits” [feow 5&]in the old text.5° 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Cut off the big toe. Friends will arrive; be honest with 
them.5! 


The big toe signifies the beginning [first line]. The first and fourth lines are not in 
their [proper] position, yet they correspond with each other; they correspond but 
are not proper. So the fourth yang and first yin are not the same in kind. However, if 
you are able to cut off and get rid of it [first line], then the superior personss friends 
will arrive and there will be mutual trust. 


[Image 4] “Cut off the big toe" ; itis not in proper position. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Only the superior person can release: auspicious. The 
proof lies in the inferior people. 


The hexagram as a whole has four yin lines, and 6 in the fifth has the proper, 
superior, position. It is of the same kind as the other three yin lines, but it 

must release and get rid of them for there to be good fortune. Fw * is “proof, 
confirmation” [yan 55]. The superior person's releasing is confirmed by the retreat 
of the inferior people. 


[Image 5] The superior person releases; inferior people retreat. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: The duke shoots a hawk on top of a high wall and hits it. 
Everything is advantageous. 


The Xici [B.5.6] fully explains this. 


[Image 6] “The duke shoots a hawk’ is eliminating resistance. 


r1 3 
Ed Sun (Diminishing)" 


[41] 


Dui [lake] below, Gen [mountain] above. 


Sun: With honesty, supremely auspicious; no blame. If you can be correct, appropriate 
wherever you go. 


Sun is diminishing [jfamheng jJ&4].The hexagram diminishes [51fi1H]the of the top 
line of the lower trigram [of Tai K (11)] and enhances [yf zi]the _ym of the top line 
of the upper trigram [of Tai].53 The lake of Sun's Dui [lower trigram] is deep; the 
mountain of Yi's Gen is high.54 Sun is low and Yi is high; Sun is inner and Yi is 
outer: the image of putting down the commoner and esteeming the superior. This 
is why it is Diminishing, If you diminish what should be diminished, yet with 
honesty and trust, the prognostication should correspond with the four lower lines 
[below the ruler]. 


How to do this? Two grain baskets can be used for the offering. 

This says at a time of diminishing there is no harm in being frugal. 
COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 

Sun: Diminishing what is below and increasing what is above, its Way moves upward. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the component trigrams. 


Diminishing, yet “with honesty” : supremely auspicious; no blame. “If you 
can be correct, appropriate wherever you go. How to do this? Two grain 
baskets can be used for the offering.” Two grain baskets correspond with the 
time: the time of diminishing the firm and enhancing the yielding. 
Diminishing and enhancing, filling and emptying, is going along with the 
time. 


This explains the hexagram statement. “Time” means the proper time for 
diminishing. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Below the mountain there is a lake: Diminishing. The superior person limits 
his anger and restrains his lust. 


The superior person cultivates himself, which requires diminishing. Nothing is more 
urgent than this. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: When your work is finished, go quickly; no blame. 
But think carefully about diminishing others. 


g at the beginning is when you should diminish those below and enhance those 
above. Above it corresponds with the yin of 6 in the fourth. To stop the work 

you have done and hurriedly go to enhance it [6 in the fourth] is a path of no 
blame; thus the image and prognostication. However, abiding below and enhancing 
what is above, you must fully and carefully think about what is important and 

not important. 


[Image 1] “When your work is finished, go quickly”: join purposes with those 
above. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Appropriate and correct; setting forth is ominous. 
Enhance others without diminishing [oneself]. 


9 in the second is firm and central; its purpose is to hold on to the self, and it is 
unwilling to forget advancement. Thus it is appropriate for the diviner to be correct, 
and setting forth is ominous. "Enhance others without diminishing [oneself]" says 
not to alter what you are holding on to so that you can enhance the other. 


[Image 2] ^9 in the second: Appropriate and correct." Make centrality one's 
purpose. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: When three people travel, they will diminish by one. 
When one person travels, he will find his friend. 


The lower trigram was originally Qian [in Tai (11)], and its top line was diminished 
to increase Kun: this is "three people traveling" and “diminishing by one.”55 One 
yang ascending and one yin descending is "one person traveling" and "finding his 
friend." These two [lines 3 and 6] interact as one, but the three [between them] are 
mixed and confused, so the hexagram has this image. Therefore the warning to the 
diviner is that he must bring about unity. 


[Image 3] ^When one person travels," the three will have doubts. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Diminishing one's anxiety will quickly bring 
happiness. No blame. 


The firm yang of 9 at the beginning enhances itself and “diminishes the anxiety” of 
this yielding yin, quickly leading to *happiness."56 Hence the admonition to the 
diviner, and no blame. 


[Image 4] “Diminishing one's anxiety,” one can be happy. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Someone enhances you by ten pairs of tortoise shells; 
you will not be opposed. Supremely auspicious.57 


Yielding, compliant, vacuous, and central: occupying the position of honor at a 
time of diminishing, you will be enhanced by all under Heaven. Two tortoises make 
a pair, so ten pairs are very precious. If someone enhances you and you are unable 
to decline, your good fortune can be understood. If the diviner has these virtues, he 
will get the corresponding [good fortune]. 


[Image 5] “6 in the fifth: supremely auspicious” : help from [the top line] 
above. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Enhancing [others] without diminishing [oneself]: no 
blame, correct and auspicious. Appropriate wherever you go; gaining 
subjects but no family. 


9 at the top is a time of enhancing above and diminishing below. Residing at the top 
of the hexagram, it receives the maximum enhancement, yet desires to diminish 


itself in order to enhance others. However, residing above and enhancing those 
below is what is called blessing without cost. It does not depend upon diminishing 
oneself and only then possibly increasing others. If you are able to be like this, there 
is no blame. But it is also necessary to be correct in order to have good fortune and 
to be "appropriate wherever you go." Blessing without cost is extensive blessing; 
therefore it says, "gaining subjects but no family." 


[Image 6] “Enhancing [others] without diminishing [oneself] " : ones purpose is greatly 
achieved. 


Ini 
B 


Yi (Enhancing) 


[42] 


Zhen [thunder] below, Sun [wind, wood] above. 


Yi: Appropriate wherever you go; appropriate to cross a great river. 


Yi is enhancing [zen] i #4 ii].The hexagram diminishes the of the first line of [Pi's] 
upper trigram and enhances the yin of the first line of [Pi's] lower trigram.59 Thus it 
is Enhancing. The hexagram's 9 in the fifth and 6 in the second are both central and 
correct. Zhen 5 below and Sun 6 above are both images of wood.6? Hence the 
prognostications are "appropriate wherever you go" and "appropriate to cross a 
great river." 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Yi: Diminishing above and enhancing below, the people's pleasure has no bounds. 
Descending from above to below, its Way is greatly radiant.ó! 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the component trigrams. 


“Appropriate wherever you go" : being central and correct is a blessing.6? “Appropriate to 
cross a great river" : the Way of wood is put into effect. 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the component trigrams and their 
images. 


Enhancing is active yet gentle, advancing daily without bound.63 Heaven 
bestows and Earth gives birth, enhancing without limit.64 The Way of 


enhancing acts in accord with the time. 


"Active" and "gentle" are the virtues of the two trigrams. Qian [Heaven] bestows 


below, and Kun [Earth] gives birth above; these are the meanings of the 
component trigrams in the text above. This also fully expresses praise of the 
greatness of Increase. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Wind and thunder: Enhancing. When the superior person sees good he 
moves toward it; when he has transgressed, he reforms [himself]. 


The power of wind and thunder reinforce each other. Moving toward the good and 
reforming one's transgressions is the greatness of Enhancing; their 
mutual enhancement is just like this.65 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Appropriate to accomplish great deeds. 
Supremely auspicious; no blame. 


Although the beginning resides below, it is the proper time of enhancing those 
below. One who accepts help from above cannot vainly fail to make 
compensation; thus it is "appropriate to accomplish great deeds." But only if it is 
“supremely auspicious” can there be “no blame." 


[Image 1] “Supremely auspicious; no blame.” But those below should not deal 
with important matters. 


Those below should not have responsibility for important matters. Otherwise they 
will not be able to avoid blame. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Someone enhances you by ten pairs of tortoise 
shells; you will not be opposed. Perpetually correct and auspicious. If the 
king gets through to the Lord, auspicious. 


6 in the second is the proper time of enhancing those below. This empty central line 
below has the same image and prognostication as 6 in the fifth of Sun.97 However, 
both line positions are yin, so you should take “perpetually correct” as an 
admonition. As it resides below and accepts enhancement from above, it is also an 
auspicious prognostication for the suburban divination.68 


Image 2] “Someone enhances you” : it comes from without. 

8 y 

"Someone" is always a term with an uncertain focus. 

[Line 3] 6 in the third: Enhancing by means of ominous business; no blame. 


Proceed moderately, with honesty; report to the duke with an 
[official] tablet.69 


6 in the third is a yielding yin line, neither central nor correct, so it should not 
receive an enhancement. However, it is a time of enhancing those below, and 
this resides at the top of the lower trigram, so there is enhancement by means of 
some "ominous business." If the admonition rouses [the diviner] to action, there 
will be enhancement. Only when the diviner is like this can there be “no blame." 
He is also admonished to "proceed moderately, with honesty," and to "report to 
the duke with an official tablet." The tablet is how he conveys his honesty. 


[Image 3] “Enhancing by means of ominous business": one will certainly have 


1t. 


"Enhancing by means of ominous business": if you want to take pains to carefully 
consider, you will "certainly have it." [Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Proceed 
moderately and your report to the duke will be followed. Appropriate to use 
it in support of moving the state [i.e., the capital]. 


Neither the third nor the fourth lines are central, so "proceed moderately" is a 
warning to both. This says by enhancing those below wholeheartedly, and joining 
them in proceeding moderately, then when you report to the duke you will see him 
follow. The [Zuo]zhuan says, “When Zhou moved to the east, Jin and 

Zheng supported it." In ancient times a state was moved to benefit those below, and 
must have their support. Only then could [the state] be established. This line is also 
an auspicious prognostication for the move of a state.79 


[Image 4] “Your report to the duke will be followed,” thereby enhancing 
[one’s] 


* 71 
aims. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: With honesty and a kind heart, do not ask for 
supreme good fortune. Being honest and kind is your personal virtue. 


If the superior is honest and kind to the inferior, the inferior will likewise be honest 
and kind to the superior. Not asking for supreme good fortune is understandable. 


[Image 5] “With honesty and a kind heart, do not ask” for anything. The personal virtue of 
kindness is a great achievement of ones aims. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: Nothing enhances you; someone strikes you. Your heart is not settled 
forlong: ominous. 


A yang line occupying the peak of Enhancing: ones quest for enhancement is not 
accomplished. Therefore there is no enhancement and someone strikes you. "Your 
heart is not settled for long" is the warning, 


[Image 6] “Nothing enhances you" is a harsh statement. “Someone strikes you" : it comes 
from without. 


"Nothing enhances you” is the “harsh statement" about being one who follows and 
seeks enhancement. If you think more about it, it is like being struck. 


[43] = A Guai (Resolving) 


Qian [heaven] below, Dui [lake 


Guai: Make it known at the king7s court; honestly announce that there is 
danger. Notify your own city: inappropriate to immediately take up arms. 
Appropriate wherever you go. 


Guai is resolving [jwe iX],the yang resolving [the presence of] ym.7? It is the 
hexagram of the third month [April-May]. The yang line in the fifth [is about to] 
eliminate the single yin, resolving it once and for all. But this resolution must 
correctly name the offense. With complete authenticity call out to everyone 

and join forces with them, while also emphasizing the danger; you cannot be 
complacent. Also, you should first control yourself; you cannot solely emphasize 
military force. Then it will be "appropriate wherever you go." These are all 
statements of warning. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Guai is resolving, the firm resolving the yielding. Strong and pleasing, resolute and 
harmonious. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name and praising its virtues.73 


“Making it known at the king7s court” is the yielding riding on the five firm 
lines. “Honestly announce that there is danger" ; the danger is obvious. 
“Notify your own city, inappropriate to immediately take up arms" : what 


is esteemed is exhausted. "Appropriate wherever you go" is the final result of 
the growth of the firm. 


This explains the hexagram statement. "The yielding riding on the five firm lines," 
speaking in terms of the hexagram structure, means a single inferior person is put 
over the many superior people: this is the offense. “The final result of the growth 
of the firm" means that with one more fluctuation it will be pure Qian. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


A lake rising to Heaven: Resolving. The superior person dispenses 
blessings that reach those below. He dwells in virtue and so shuns ... 


“A lake rising to Heaven" is the power of breaking through to a resolution. 


“Dispensing blessings that reach those below” is the idea of breaking through to a 
resolution. “He dwells in virtue and so shuns ...” is not clear.74 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Strength in the advancing toes. Going forward 
without overcoming incurs blame. 


Qian Ñf [ahead] is like “advancing” [jin 3€].At a time of resolution, residing below 
requires strength, and “not overcoming” is appropriate. Hence the image and 
prognostication. 


[Image 1] “Not overcoming and yet advancing” is blameworthy. 
[Line 2] Cries of alarm; weapons in the evening and night. Do not worry. 


g in the second is the time of resolution: it is a firm line occupying a yielding 
position, and “attains the Way of centrality.”75 Thus you are able to be 

anxious about cries of alarm, and to take precautions yourself. Even as there are 
“weapons in the evening and night,” you can avoid trouble. 


[Image 2] There are weapons, but do not worry. Attain the Way of centrality. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Strength in the cheekbone: ominous. The superior 
person is doubly resolved. Walking alone and encountering rain, getting wet. 
Anger, but no blame. 


Qiw J£ is the cheekbone. 9 in the third is the proper time for resolution: a firm line 
that has gone past the middle, desiring to resolve [the presence of] the inferior 
person. The firm strength is seen in the face and eyes; thus it is an 

ominous path.76 Among all the yang lines, this alone corresponds with 6 at the 
top.77 If it is able to finally effect this resolution, unconnected with private 
affections, then even though it is joined with 6 at the top, if it “walks alone it will 
encounter rain.” Reaching the point of “getting wet” is what makes the superior 
person angry. However, at long last one will certainly be able to get rid of the 
inferior person, and there will be no reason for blame. The Wen Jiao / Wang Dun 
affair was like this.78 


[Image 3] “The superior person is doubly resolved”: in the end, no blame. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: With no skin on his buttocks, his walking is halting. 
Led like a sheep, regret vanishes.79 Hearing the words but not believing. 


[The first sentence is] the same as in the Gou 4i hexagram [line 3]. 


[Image 4] “His walking is halting”: his position is not proper. “Hearing the 
words but not believing": not hearing/understanding clearly. 


[Line 5] Pokeweed [requires] doubled resolve [to eliminate]. If you proceed 
centrally, no blame.8° 


Pokeweed [xfanZw *íf&]is now [called] purslane [mactoxfan A5? 5], which 
stimulates a great deal ofym "P. 9 in the fifth, at the proper time for resolution, is 
the master of resolution. It is the closest to the yin of 6 at the top, which is like 
poke-weed. If it effects resolution and is not excessively rough, along with 

walking centrally, then there will be no blame. This is an admonition to the diviner 
to be like this. 


[Image 5] “If you proceed centrally, no blame,” but the center is not yet 
luminous. 


Cheng's Commentary is comprehensive. It says, “The hexagram statement speaks of 
doubled resolution; proceeding centrally will incur no blame. The 

Image [Commentary] reemphasizes this idea by saying that the center is not yet 
luminous. When a persons mind is rectified and his intentions are authentic, he 

is able to fully realize the Way of centrality and correctness and can fully 

develop his illustrious [mind].8 In the fifth line, the mind is close to [the yin line at 
the top], and the meaning is that it is unable to attain resolution. Although you 
proceed externally, without losing one5s centrality and correctness and incurring 
no blame, nevertheless the Way of centrality is not yet luminous and great. 

Once the human mind has desires, it departs from the Way. The Master 
[Confucius] here demonstrates the importance of intentions."82 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: No cries, but ominous in the end. 


The yielding yin line is the inferior person at the time of complete exhaustion, his 
colleagues already finished, nothing to cry out about. The end must be ominous. If 
the diviner has the virtue of a superior person he will match his opponent. If not, it 
will go against him. 


[Image 6] What is ominous about “no cries" is that in the end one cannot persist. 


lll Gou (Encountering) 


[44] 


Sun [wind, wood] below, Qian [heaven] above. 


Gou: The woman is strong. Do not choose the woman. 


Gou is encountering [yw i#3].83 Resolution is done, making pure yang, the hexagram 
of the fourth month. Now it comes to Gou, when a single yin line appears, making 
the hexagram of the fifth month.84 It is not what is hoped for, yet it suddenly 
comes, like meeting accidentally; therefore it is encountering. The encounter is 
completely incorrect; the single yin encounters the five yang lines and the woman's 
virtue is not correct, yet she is very strong. Choosing her as a mate for oneself will 
surely harm the yang; hence this image and prognostication. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Gou is encountering: the yielding encounters the firm. 


Explaining the hexagram name. 

“Do not choose the woman” : one could not last long with her. 
Explaining the hexagram statement. 

Heaven and earth encounter each other; all types of things are manifested. 
Speaking in terms of the component trigrams.85 


The firm encounters centrality and correctness; all under Heaven proceed 
greatly. 


Referring to 9 in the fifth. 
The meaning of the time of Encountering is great indeed! 
The Sage's [Confucius's] respect for the moment of incipient subtlety. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Under Heaven there is wind: Encountering. The sovereign issues his 
commands and informs the four quarters [of the world]. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 
[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Attached to a metal brake: correct and auspicious. 
Having somewhere to go will meet with bad fortune. A scrawny pig 


helpfully stomps its hooves. 


A brake is a means to stop a cart. When made of metal we know it is strong. A single 


yin line begins to appear. If it is still and correct then there will be good fortune; if 
it goes forward to advance there will be misfortune. These two ideas are therefore 
warnings to the inferior person not to harm the superior person; then there will 
be good fortune and no misfortune. But [the yin's] power cannot be limited, so a 
scrawny pig stomping its hooves alerts the superior person, making a strong 
statement that he should be prepared. 


[Image 1] “Attached to a metal brake" : the yielding Way advances. 
It is advancing, so it should be stopped. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Fish in a wrapper: no blame. Inappropriate for a 
guest. 


A fish is a yin object. The second [line] encountering the first is the image of "fish in 
a wrapper." However, if you control it [the yin tendency] in yourself there can be no 
blame. If you do not control it and allow it to encounter the masses, then it will 
cause harm and danger; hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 2] “Fishin a wrapper" : itis right not to let it reach the guest. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: With no skin on his buttocks, his walking is halting. 
Danger, but no great blame.®6 


g in the third is too firm and not central. It does not encounter the beginning line 
below, and it does not correspond with the top line above. Its place, then, is uneasy, 
and it moves but does not advance; hence this image and prognostication. But since 
it does not encounter anything it is not injured by the unlucky yin. Therefore 
although it is in danger, there is no great blame. 

[Image 3] “His walking is halting”; he walks but does not lead. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: No fish in the wrapper, giving rise to misfortune. 


Correctly corresponding with 6 at the beginning; having already encountered the 
second but not reaching the self [line 5]; hence this image and prognostication.87 


[Image 4] The bad fortune of “no fish” is being far from the people. 
The people have rejected you, which is like being far from them. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: A willow covering a melon: holding a seal [of authority], 
which has fallen from Heaven.88 


A melon is a yin object below [on the ground], which is sweet, beautiful, and good 
to break open. A willow is a tall, large, hard, and solid tree. The fifth is a firm yang 
line, central and correct, ruling the hexagram from above. It protects against the yin 


below, which is beginning to appear and will necessarily be defeated; hence this 
image. Yin and yang alternately predominating is the constant revolution of time. 
Ifyou are able to restrain the dark and display the beauty, controlling them with 
stillness, then you can return to creating and transforming, "Fallen from Heaven" is 
the image of starting with nothing and suddenly having [this power]. 


[Image 5] ^9 in the fifth: holding a seal [of authority]” is central and correct. “Fallen from 
Heaven" is being determined not to forsake the Decree [of Heaven]. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: Encountering with his horns: disgrace, but no blame. 


Horns are firmness above. 9 at the top is firm and occupies the top, lacking 
[proper] position. It cannot encounter anything, so its image and 
prognostication are similar to 9 in the third. 


^ 


[Image 6] “Encountering with his horns’ finished at the top; disgrace. 


= t 
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> Cui (Gathering) 


[45] 


Kun [earth] below, Dui [lake] above. 


Cui: Success. The king arrives at the temple. Appropriate to see the great 
person; success. Appropriate and correct. Using a large sacrificial animal is 
auspicious. Appropriate wherever you go. 


Cwf is gathering [jw 3K ].Kun is complying and Dui is pleasing. The 9 in the 
fifth is firm and central, and the second corresponds with it. It is lake [or 
marsh] rising to [the surface of] the earth, the image of the myriad things 
gathering together, so it is Cui. The [first] word “success” is superfluous. “The 
king arrives at the temple” says that the king goes inside the ancestral 
temple and divines and sacrifices for an auspicious prognostication, as in the 
“Meaning of Sacrifice” [Jiyi 3% #3] [chapter of the Liji], which says, “The duke 
arrives at the great temple.”89 The temple is where the spirits of the 
ancestors gather; people must be able to gather [concentrate] their own 
spirits so they can approach the temple and support their deceased 
ancestors. When they are gathered, they can surely see the great person and 
then have success. But it is necessary to be appropriately correct. If the 

place you gather is not correct, you are unable to have success.9° 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Cui is gathering. Complying with pleasure; the firm [in the fifth] is central and corresponds 


[with the second]; thus it is “gathering.” 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the component trigrams 
and their virtues. 


“The king arrives at the temple,” causing filial respect to penetrate [spread]. 
“Appropriate to see the great person; success” : gathering correctly. 
“Using a large sacrificial animal is auspicious” and “appropriate wherever you 
go” are complying with the decree of Heaven. 


Explaining the hexagram statement. 


Observing what is gathered, the dispositions of Heaven and Earth and the 
myriad things can be seen. 


Fully expressing and praising the principle [of gathering]. 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Lake [marsh] rises to earth: Gathering. The superior person prepares 
instruments of war to be on guard for emergencies. 


“Prepares” means to repair and gather them. 
LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: With honesty, but not to the end, there will now 
be confusion, now gathering. If one calls out, one hand clasp will bring a 
smile. Do not worry; no blame in proceeding. 


6 at the beginning corresponds above with g in the fourth and is different from the 
two yin lines [above it]. At an appropriate time of gathering, if you are unable to 
preserve yourself and “there is honesty but not to the end,” one’s purpose will 

be confused and it would be wrong to gather. If you call out for a correct response, 
then the rest will take it with a smile. Just don’t worry; go out and follow the 
correct response, and there will be no blame. The warning to the diviner must be 
like this. 


[Image 1] “Now confusion, now gathering”: one’s purpose is confused. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Drawn to good fortune, no blame. With honesty, 
appropriate to perform the royal ancestral sacrifice. 


The second corresponds with the fifth and is in the midst of two yin lines, so it must 
be pulled and drawn into gathering: “good fortune, no blame.” Also, the second is 
central and correct, yielding and complying: the empty center, corresponding 
above with 9 in the fifth, which is firm, strong, central, and correct, genuinely 


engaged below.9! Therefore if one who divines and sacrifices is honest and 
authentic, then even a small object can be sacrificed. 


Image 2] “Drawn to good fortune; no blame" : the center does not 
g g 
fluctuate. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Gathering and sighing: nothing is appropriate. No 
blame in proceeding; small disgrace. 


6 in the third is a yielding yin line, neither central nor correct; nothing above 
corresponds with it. It wants to seek out a gathering nearby, but cannot. Therefore 
there is sighing, and nowhere to go. Only by going out to follow what is above can it 
avoid blame, but it cannot find a gathering. If it goes out in distress, it will return as 
the peak of yin, an improperly positioned line: this can be a small disgrace. The 
warning to the diviner is that he should reject strong assistance from nearby that is 
incorrect, and connect with correctly responsive full engagement from far away. 
Then there will be no blame. 


[Image 3] “No blame in proceeding": what is above is gentle. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Great good fortune, no blame. 


This finds gathering by being next to 9 in the fifth above and the bunch ofyin lines 
below. But as a yang line occupying a yin position it is incorrect, so the warning to 
the diviner is that he must have "great good fortune" ; only then will there be "no 
blame." 


[Image 4] “Great good fortune, no blame,” but its position is improper. 
ge 4 g P prop 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Gathering in [proper] position, no blame. Without 
honesty, but with supreme and long-lasting correctness, regret vanishes. 


9 in the fifth is a firm yang line, central and correct, occupying the position of honor 
at a time of gathering: definitely without blame. If there is no honesty, then by 
cultivating the virtue of "supreme and long-lasting correctness," "regret vanishes." 
Hence the warning to the diviner. 


[Image 5] “Gathering in [proper] position": one’s will does not yet shine forth. 


"Not yet shine forth" means there is no honesty. 
[Line 6] 6 at the top: Weeping and wailing; no blame. 


At the end of the gathering place, this yielding yin line is out of position. It 
unsuccessfully seeks a gathering, so the warning to the diviner must be like 
this. Only then can there be no blame. 


[Image 6] “Weeping and wailing”: unease at the top. 


j | Sheng (Advancing Upward) 


[46] 
Sun [wind, wood] below, Kun [earth] above. 


Sheng: Supreme success: Useful to see the great person; do not worry. Going south is 
auspicious. 


Sheng is advancing upward [jin'er “ang 3Érfj l-].The hexagram comes from Xie ff 
[40 h], with a weak line rising to occupy the fourth position. Sun [Entering] is the 
inner and Complying [Kun] is the outer [trigram]. 9 in the second is firm and 
central, and the fifth corresponds with it; hence the prognostication.92 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
The yielding line advances upward in accord with the time. 


Explaining the hexagram name by means of the hexagram fluctuation [from Xie h to 
Sheng BJ. 


Gentle and compliant; correspondence with the firm, central line; thereby great and 
penetrating. 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the component trigrams and their 
virtues [Sun: gentle, Kun: compliant]. 


"Useful to see the great person; do not worry" ; there will be blessing. "Going south is 
auspicious"; one's purpose is carried out. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


In the midst of the earth grows a tree: Advancing Upward. The superior 
person, by means of the virtue of complying, accumulates the small in order 
to reach great heights. 


In Wang Su , s book, “complying” [Awn Jlfi]is “being cautious” [den 

1R ].Contemporary commentators draw from this and often write “being cautious," 
which is a much clearer idea. In older writing they were used interchangeably, as 
discussed above under Meng Zé[hexagram 4, Image Commentary on line 3].93 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Appropriately advancing upward; greatly 
auspicious. 


The beginning is a yielding, compliant line occupying the bottom, and is the ruler of 
[the trigram] Sun. At the proper time to advance upward it enters into [5M XE ]the 


two yang. If the diviner is like this, he can truly advance upward with great good 
fortune. 


[Image 1] "Appropriately advancing upward; greatly auspicious": joining with 
the aims of the superior. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Being honest, it is appropriate to perform the royal 
ancestral sacrifice; no blame. 


For this idea see [the same sentence in] Cui [hexagram 45, second line]. 

[Image 2] The honesty of 9 in the second is being happy. 

[Line 3] Advancing upward into an empty city. 

Yang is full and yin is empty; in Kun is the image of a capital city.94 9 in the third is 
a firm yang line at the proper time to advance upward, and it is approaching Kun; 
hence this image and prognostication, 


[Image 3] “Advancing upward into an empty city" ; no doubt about it. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: The king makes offerings to Mount Qi. Auspicious, 
no blame.95 


For this idea see also Sui [17]. 
[Image 4] “The king makes an offering to Mount Qi" in compliance with the situation. 


Advancing upward in compliance [with the situation]: the image of ascending and 
sacrificing to the mountain. 


Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Correct and auspicious; promotion in rank. 
5 P P 


A yin line occupying a yang position, properly advancing upward to occupy the 
position of honor. It must be able to be correct and strong so it can achieve good 
fortune and be promoted in rank. The new rank is the change resulting 

from advancing upward. 


[Image 5] “Correct and auspicious” and “promotion in rank" are the great achievement of 
one7s purpose. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Advancing upward in the dark; appropriate to be unceasingly correct. 


A yin line residing at the maximum of upward advance, it is endless darkness. If the 
diviner encounters this, there is nowhere appropriate to go. Only if you can reverse 
your endless attention to the external can you adopt unceasing correctness. 


[Image 6] “Advancing upward in the dark" at the top: loss, not wealth. 


Wk Kun (Blocked) 


Kan [warer] below, Dui [lake] above. 


[47] 


Kun: Success. Being correct, the great person has good fortune; no blame. What you have to 
say is not believed. 


Kun means exhausting yet being unable to rouse oneself. The firmness of Kan is 
blocked [yan ##]by the yielding of Dui.97 The 9 in the second is blocked by the two 
yin lines [around it], and the fourth and fifth [yang] lines are blocked by 6 at the 
top; this is why it is Blocked. Kan is danger and Dui is pleasure. Being in 

a dangerous position yet having pleasure is [for example] when a person's Way 

is successful despite being blocked. The second and fifth lines are firm and 

central: the image of the great person. If the diviner is in a blocked position and is 
able to succeed, he will become correct. Were he not a great person how would he 
be able to do so? Therefore it says, "being correct." It also says that the great person 
understands that the petty person, who is not correct, is unable to match him. 
"What you have to say is not believed" is a warning that you should strive to be 
silent; you cannot "esteem speech" [see the following] and beneficially exhaust the 
blockage. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT Kun: The firm is blocked. 
Explaining the hexagram name by means of the component trigrams. 
Danger and pleasure; blocked and yet not losing what is successful: who 


could this be but the superior person? "Being correct, the great person has 
good fortune," as he is firm and central. ^What you have to say is not 


believed" : esteeming speech leads to exhaustion. 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the component trigrams and their 
virtues. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Lake without water: Blocked. The superior person sacrifices his life in 
pursuit of his aims. 


The water has drained downward, so the lake above is dry: thus "lake without 
water." "Sacrifices his life" is like giving one's life; this says that he holds on to it for 
others and not for the sake of existing. If you are able to be like this, then you will 
be successful despite being blocked. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Buttocks confined to a tree stump. Entering a 
dark valley, one will not see for three years. 


“Buttocks” are a thing»s bottom. “Confined to a tree stump” means injured and 
unable to be comfortable. The 6 at the beginning, a yielding yin line at the 
bottom of Kun, occupies an extremely dark place; hence the image and 
prognostication. 


Image 1] "Entering a dark valle : ark, no light. 
[ ge 1] “ ing a dark lley” dark ligh 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Blocked while eating and drinking. The crimson sash 
is about to arrive; appropriate to offer sacrifice.98 Proceeding is ominous, but 
no blame. 


“Blocked while eating and drinking” is the idea of being sick from overeating. Wine 
and food are what people desire, but getting drunk and overeating go beyond the 
appropriate, and this is contrary [to one’s desire] and causes blockage. “The crimson 
sash is about to arrive” is responding to the one above. 9 in the second has the 
virtues of being firm and central. At a moment ofblockage, although there is no 
ominous injury, it is held back by getting more than was desired; hence this image, 
and the prognostication of "appropriate to offer sacrifice." Proceeding with one's 
activity it would not be the [proper] time; hence “ominous,” yet the meaning is “no 
blame."99 


[Image 2] “Blocked while eating and drinking": blessings at the center. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Blocked by stone, leaning on a star thistle. Entering 
the house, not seeing one's wife: ominous. 


A yielding yin line that is neither central nor correct: hence this image and ominous 
prognostication. "Stone" indicates the fourth line, "star thistle" indicates the second, 
"house" means the third, and "wife" is the sixth. The meaning is given fully in the 


Xici [B.5.5]. 


[Image 3] “Leaning on a star thistle” to take advantage of firmness. “Entering 
the house, not seeing one’s wife” is unfortunate. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Coming gradually, blocked by a metal carriage. 
Disgrace, but achieving one’s ends. 


6 at the beginning and 9 in the fourth correctly correspond, but 9 in the fourth's 
position is not proper, so it is unable to help things. The 6 at the beginning is 
blocked below, covered by 9 in the second; hence this image. But the crooked 
cannot vanquish the correct, so although the prognostication is disgraceful, 


ones ends will necessarily be achieved. "Metal carriage" is the image of 9 in 
the second, and is unfortunate; itis the image of a cart obstructing Kan 
[water]. 


[Image 4] “Coming gradually,” one’s purpose is directed below. Although not 
properly positioned, one will have others [as support]. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Nose and feet cut off, blocked by [one with] the red 
sash. Pleasure comes slowly; appropriate to offer sacrifice.100 


"Nose and feet cut off" is injury above and below. When you are injured 
above and below, the red sash is of no use; on the contrary it will block you. 
9 in the fifth is the proper time to be blocked, as it is blocked by yin above 
and rests on the firm below; hence this image. However, this line is firm and 
central in the trigram of pleasure, so eventually there can be long-1 asting 
pleasure. The prognostication is contained in the image: "appropriate to 
offer sacrifice," and the future will certainly bring happiness. 


[Image 5] “Nose and feet cut off”: one's purpose is not achieved. “Pleasure 
comes slowly" by being central and direct. "Appropriate to offer sacrifice" : 
one will receive blessings. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Blocked by creeping vines and anxiety, saying, "Act 
regretfully." With regret, going forth is auspicious. 


A yielding yin line positioned at the peak of Kun; hence the image of "being 
blocked by creeping vines and anxiety, saying, 'Act regretfully." However, 
when something reaches its end it alternates. Thus the prognostication says 
that if you are able to be “with regret,” you can go forth auspiciously. 


[Image 6] “Blocked by creeping vines" : not proper. “Acting regretfully” 
and “with regret" : good fortune will ensue. 


H Jing (The Well” 


Sun [wind, wood] below, Kan [water 


[48] 


above. 


Jing: A city can be changed but a well does not change; it neither decreases 
nor increases.!?? Whether going or coming, a well is [always] a well. If the 
rope doesn't quite reach the well [water], or the jug breaks, ominous. 


A well is an opening in the earth for drawing out water. The wood of Sun enters the 
water of Kan below and raises up the water; hence it is Well.1°3 “A city can 

be changed but a well does not change," so without decreasing or increasing, 
whether going or coming, a well is a well. When you have almost succeeded in 
drawing water from the well and the jug breaks before the well rope reaches the 
bottom, that is misfortune. The prognostication is that in one's affairs you should 
rely on the past and not reject it; you should respect and work on it. If you cannot 
come close to achieving it, you will fail.104 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Sun goes into water and raises water: The Well. The well nourishes without 
being exhausted. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the trigram images. 


“A city can be changed but a well does not change" ; itis firm and central. 
"If the rope doesn't quite reach the well [water]," there is no 
accomplishment. "If the jug is broken," it is ominous. 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the component trigrams. The two 
sentences "It neither decreases nor increases" and "Whether going or coming, a well 
is always a well" means the same as the unchanging well [itself], so they are not 
repeated. "Firm and central" refers to the second and fifth lines. "There is no 
accomplishment" and "the jug is broken" are why it is ominous. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Above wood there is water: The Well. The superior person exhorts the 
people to work and encourages them [to help] each other. 


"Above wood there is water" as the moisture rises upward: the image of the well. 
"Exhorts the people to work" is the superior nourishing the people; "encourages 

them [to help] each other" is causing the people to nourish each other. Both [the 
latter two phrases] have the meaning of the well nourishing [things and people]. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: A welbs mud is not drunk; there are no 
animals at an old well. 


A well uses a firm yang as its source, which rises to become effective.105 The 6 at the 
beginning is a yin line occupying the bottom; hence this image. If the well has no 


source and is muddy, then there is nothing for people to drink; animals and birds 
also have no use for it. 


[Image 1] ^A well's mud is not drunk’; it is at the bottom. “There are no 
animals at an old well"; its time has run out. 


Its time has gone. 
[Line 2] Shooting carp in the well hole; the jar is broken and leaks. 


The second line of Dui is firm and central, the image of a source. But it has no 


correspondence above, and below it is related to 6 at the beginning, so it 
doesn't successfully move upward; hence this image. 


[Image 2] "Shooting carp in the well hole"; no one involved. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: The well is dredged but not drunk from. This gives me 
heartache, as it could be drawn from. If the king were clear [about this], all 
would receive blessings. 


“Dredged” means it is no longer muddy. "The well is dredged but not drunk from,” 
causing heartache in people, “as it could be drawn from.” “If the king were clear [i.e., 
understood]," then water drawn from the well could be used for [people and] 
things; he who bestows [i.e., the king] and those who receive would all receive 
blessings. 9 in the third is a yang line in a yang position, at the top of the lower 
[trigram], yet it is not yet time for it to be used; hence this image 

and prognostication. 


[Image 3] “The well is dredged but not drunk from,” causing sorrow. Seek out 
a bright king to receive blessings. 


Those who are “caused sorrow" are people who practice the Way, all of whom feel 
sorrow.106 


[Line 4] 6in the fourth: The well is relined [with bricks]; no blame. 


Although 6 occupying the fourth position is correct, a yielding yin line is not 
a source, so it can only be repaired; it cannot extend benefit to things. Thus 
the image is “the well relined,” and the prognostication is “no blame.” If the 
diviner is able to repair/improve [himself through self-cultivation], then 
although he cannot extend benefit to things, he can still be without blame. 


[Image 4] “The well is relined; no blame" is repairing the well. 
[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: The well is clear; drink from a cold spring. 


The firm yang line is central and correct: benefit extends to things; hence this 
image. A diviner with these virtues will match this image. 


[Image 5] “Drink from a cold spring”: it is central and correct. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Collecting from the well: do not cover it. With honesty 
there will be supreme good fortune. 


“Collecting” is drawing and taking water. Mr. Chao [Yuezhi]'s statement, 
“Collecting is using a pulley to collect the rope,” also works. “Cover” means to 
conceal. “With honesty” means what comes out has an inexhaustible source. 
The wells excellence is [water] rising and emerging, so the opening of Kan 


cannot be shut. Thus although 6 at the top is not a firm yang, its image is like 
this. If the diviner corresponds with it, then certainly ^with honesty there 
will be supreme good fortune." 


[Image 6] “Supreme good fortune" at the top; great achievement. 


HH 


Ge (Changing/Overturning) 


[49] 
Li [fire] below, Dui [lake] above. 


Ge: At the end of the day there is honesty. Supreme and penetrating, 
appropriate and correct. Regret vanishes. 


Ge is changing/overturning [fciange 85:5]. 107 Dui or lake is above, Li or 
fire is below. In fire water dries up; in water fire is extinguished. The 
hexagram is composed of the middle and younger daughters together, with 
the younger above and 


the middle below. Their aims do not agree; hence the hexagram is Changing/ 
Over-turning. At the beginning of change people are not yet trusting; only at the 
end of the day do they trust. The inner trigram has the virtue of being elegant 

and bright X À];the outer has the air. [ t! &]of harmony and pleasure. Thus 


the prognostication, instead of changing, is both "great and penetrating" and 
"correct." If the one [effecting the] change is always proper, regret for change 
vanishes. Once there is anything incorrect, the one [effecting the] change will not 
be believed and won't prevail, so again there will be regret. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Ge: Water and fire stop each other. When two sisters live together their aims 
will not agree. This is called changing/overturning. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the trigram images. This 
is basically similar to Kui [hexagram 38, Contrary]. But differing with each other 
is Being Contrary, while stopping [xf &!]each other is changing/overturning. Jl can 
mean both “to extinguish” [mfexf 3&5] and “to proliferate” ji “EJS ].Proliferating 
comes only after being extinguished .1°8 


“At the end of the day there is honesty” : changing yet being honest. 
Elegant and clear with pleasure, great and penetrating with correctness. 
Changing yet proper, regret vanishes. 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the hexagram virtues. 


Heaven and Earth oppose [each other] and the Four Seasons are completed. 


[Kings] Tang and Wu changed the Mandate [^ Wi], complying with 


Heaven and responding to their people. The time of change is great indeed! 
109 


Fully expressing and praising its greatness. 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Fire in the lake: Opposing."? The superior person clarifies the seasons by 
ordering the calendar. 


The fluctuation of the four seasons is the greatness of Changing,! 
LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Bound in the hide of a yellow-brown cow." 


Although it is properly a time of change, the line located at the beginning has no 
correspondence and cannot do anything; hence this image. “Bound” 

means strongly. "Yellow-brown" is the color of the center.!3 "Cow" is a compliant 
animal. "Hide" is a strong thing; its meaning here is not the same as the hexagram 
name. The prognostication should be to firmly and strongly maintain [oneself], and 
"not do anything" [see subsequently]. The Sage's changes are thus respectful. 


[Image 1] “Bound in [the hide of] a yellow-brown cow" ; one cannot do 
anything. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Changing at the end of the day: going forth is 
auspicious; no blame. 


The yielding, compliant line is central and correct, and is the ruler of elegance and 
brightness [i.e., the Li trigram]. It has correspondence above [with 9 in the fifth], 
and so can be considered opposing. But only after the day is over should you 
oppose; then “going forth is auspicious; no blame.” The warning to the diviner is 
not to change suddenly.!4 


[Image 2] “Changing at the end of the day": acting will be excellent. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Going forth is ominous, being correct is dangerous. 
When change has been discussed three times, there will be honesty. 


Excessively firm and not central, the line at the peak of Li impatiently acts to bring 
about change. Therefore the prognostication is a warning that going forth is 
ominous and being correct is dangerous. But the time is right for change, so “when 
change has been discussed three times" then there will be honesty and change is 
acceptable. 


[Image 3] “When change has been discussed three times," what to do? 
There has been enough discussion. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Regret vanishes; there is honesty. Changing the 
Mandate is auspicious. 


This is a yang line occupying a yin position, so there is regret. But it is already past 
the center of the hexagram, the boundary of water and fire, so it is time for change. 
The firm and yielding lines are balanced and change is occurring, so "regret 
vanishes." But there must be honesty; only then will change become auspicious. 
This clarifies to the diviner that if he has this virtue and accords with the time, he 
will be believed, regret will vanish, and good fortune will ensue. 


[Line 4] The good fortune of “changing the Mandate" is belief [by others] in one's 
purpose. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: The great person changes [ix IIL #*]like a tiger. Before divining 
there is honesty. 


"Tiger" is the image of the great person. "Changes" means molting and regrowing 
[fur]. In reference to the great person it is the epitome of continually renewing the 
people, complying with Heaven and responding to humanity5s situation.!5 If others 
already believe he is like this, that will be enough for him to match it. 


[Image 5] "The great person changes like a tiger" : his designs are conspicuous. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: The superior person changes like a leopard; the petty person 
turns to face [him]. Going forth is ominous; abiding in correctness is 


116 
auspicious. 


The Way of change is complete. The superior person changes like a leopard; the 
petty person turns to face him, listen, and follow. One cannot proceed; "abiding in 
correctness" is auspicious. The matter of change is not over. One cannot go too far, 
and the talent of 6 at the top cannot be acted upon; hence the 

prognostication.!7 [Image 6] "The superior person changes like a leopard"; his 
designs are impressive. "The petty person turns to face [him]," compliantly 
following the superior. 
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H , 
i Ding (Cauldron)'* 


Sun [wind, wood] below, Li [fire] above. 


[50] 


Ding: Supreme success."9 


A iil is a vessel for cooked food [pefenzto F ZEZ $5] The bottom _ym of the 
hexagram is the feet; the yang in the second, third, and fourth places are the bowl, 
the yin in the fifth is the "ears" [handle rings], and the yang at the top is the bar 
[inserted into the handles to carry it]: the image of a cauldron. The wood of Sun 
entering the fire of Li, cooking the food, is the functioning of the cauldron. Hence 
the hexagram is Cauldron. The Sun below is gentle, the Li above is the eyes, and the 
fifth is the ears: the image of gently complying within [below] and seeing and 
hearing without [above]. The hexagram comes from Sun 5£[57 y], with a yin line 
advancing to occupy the fifth place, corresponding below with the yang of 9 in the 
second; hence the prognostication says, "supreme and penetrating." “Auspicious” is 
a superfluous word. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Ding is an image. Wood enters the fire and cooks the food.'?» The Sage cooks 


and offers sacrifice to the High Lord [Shangdi Es ];he cooks a great [feast] 
to nourish other sages and worthies. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the component trigrams 
and their two images, discussing them by following their greatness to the end.174 


Gently, the ear and eye become acute and clear. The yielding advances and 
goes upward, attaining the center and corresponding with the firm. This is 


how it is "supreme and penetrating." 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of trigram images, the hexagram 
fluctuation, and the hexagram structure. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Above wood there is fire: Cauldron. The superior person rectifies [social] positions and 
consolidates the Mandate. 


A cauldron is a heavy vessel, so it contains the idea of “rectifying positions and 


na 


consolidating the Mandate.” “Consolidating” is like “materializing” in “the perfect 
Way is not materialized” [Zhongyong 27]. It is also like what the [Zuo] Commentary 
[to the Spring and Autumn Annals] says, "[They were able to] harmonize with those 
above and below them, and to receive Heaven's blessings.”122 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: A cauldron with upturned feet [upside down], 
appropriate to remove an obstruction. Acquiring a concubine for the son 
[she will produce]; no blame. 


Residing at the bottom of Cauldron, this is the image of the cauldron’s feet. It 
corresponds above with g in the fourth, and so is “upturned.” Here at the beginning 
of the hexagram the cauldron is not yet filled, and there is a nasty accumulation of 
old stuff in it. Accordingly, it is appropriate to overturn it to dump it out. “Acquiring 
a concubine” to obtain a son is also like this; hence the image of this line, and the 
prognostication of “no blame.” Taking what is spoiled as meritorious is taking the 
humble and making it honored.173 


[Image 1] ^A cauldron with upturned feet" is not offensive. ^Appropriate to 
remove an obstruction" is to accord with what is valuable. 


A cauldron with upturned feet is offensive to the Way. Yet because it enables one 
"to remove an obstruction" in order "to accord with what is valuable," it is not 
offensive. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: The cauldron is full. My companion has ill feelings 
but cannot reach me: auspicious. 


A firm line occupying the center is the image of a full cauldron. "My companion" 
means the beginning [line]. The yin and yang seek each other but are not correct, so 
they fall into evil, yet become companions. The second is firm and central, so is able 
to protect itself. Thus although the beginning line is nearby, it is unable 

to approach; hence this image. The prognostication is also like this, so it is 
auspicious. 


[Image 2] “The cauldron is full": be cautious where you go. “My companion 
has ill feelings"; in the end no error. 


If you are full but not cautious where you go, then companions joining you will fall 
into evil. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: The cauldron:s ears have fallen off: its use is blocked. 
The fat of the pheasant is not eaten; as soon as it rains, regret wanes. In the 
end, auspicious. 


This yang line resides at the center of the cauldron’s bowl, so it originally was full of 


fine things. But it is excessively firm and has lost its central [position], and gone past 
corresponding with the fifth above [like 9 in the second]. It resides at the end [top] 
of the lower [trigram], at a time of radical change. Therefore the cauldron's ears 
have fallen off, and it cannot be lifted or moved. Although it receives abundance 
from the elegance and brightness of the upper trigram, the beauty of pheasant fat, it 
cannot be eaten by people. However, being a yang line in a yang position, it achieves 
correctness. If it is able to protect itself, then yin and yang will be in harmony, 
eliminating regret. If the diviner is like this, then although the beginning will not be 
advantageous, the end will be auspicious. 


[Image 3] “The cauldron’s ears fall off": it loses its meaning.'??4 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: the cauldron's feet break, spilling the duke's food. He 
is severely punished. Ominous. 


Mr. Chao [Yuezhi] says, "Xing WO [getting him wet] should be written xing 
JF&l [punished and condemned]," meaning severe punishment, and I 

follow him.!25 9 in the fourth is in the upper [trigram], so its responsibilities are 
heavy. It corresponds below with yin of 6 at the beginning, which does not have 
similar responsibility; hence this image, and the ominous prognostication. 


[Image 4] "Spilling the duke's food": how can he be believed? 
Speaking of the loss of trust. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: The cauldron has yellow ears and a metal lifting bar: 
appropriate and correct. 


The fifth symbolizes the ears [handle rings] and has the virtue of centrality; thus it 
says, "yellow ears.”!26 “Metal” is a hard and firm object. The “lifting bar" goes 
through the "ears" to lift the cauldron. The fifth is the empty center that 
corresponds with the hard firmness of 9 in the second; hence this image. The 
prognostication is simply that it is appropriate to be strong in one's correctness. 
Some say that the metal lifting bar refers to 9 at the top, making it even better. 


[Image 5] "The cauldron has yellow ears" : its centrality makes it solid. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: The cauldron has a jade lifting bar: greatly auspicious, everything is 
appropriate. 


The top symbolizes the lifting bar. It is a yang line in a yin position, firm and 
able to be heated. Hence the image of the jade lifting bar and the greatly 


auspicious prognostication: everything appropriate. One who has these 
virtues will get this prognostication. 


[Image 6] “A jade lifting bar" at the top: firm and yielding are suitable.!27 


[51] zz hé Zhen ((Thunder/Arousing)"* 


Zhen [thunder] below, Zhen [thunder] above. 


Zhen: Penetrating. With thunder comes fright and alarm, then laughter—ha 
ha! Thunder scares for a hundred li around, but [he] does not let go of the 
ladle and sacrificial wine. 


Zhen is acting [dong #/].A single yang line first arises below two yin lines, 
arousing into action. Its image is thunder [fei &], and it is associated with 
the eldest brother. Zhen is a penetrating [successful] Way. “With thunder 
comes" is the moment that thunder comes. "Fright and alarm" is the facial 
expression of fear and dread. “Thunder scares for a hundred li around” 
through the sound of thunder [lei]. “The ladle” is how one lifts the contents 
of a cauldron. “Sacrificial wine" is millet wine with ginger, the libation that 
calls down the spirits. “[He] does not let go of the ladle and sacrificial wine" 
refers to the eldest son. The prognostication for this hexagram is "fear and 
dread leading to blessings" [see subsequently] if one does not lose [sight of] 
what is most important. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Zhen: Penetrating. 
Zhen is a penetrating Way, needless to say. 


“With thunder comes fright and alarm,” but fear leads to blessings. “Then laughter—ha ha!" 
Back to normal. 


“Fear leads to blessings" : fear and dread leading to blessings. “Normal” is 
standard. 


“Thunder scares for a hundred li around” : scaring those far away and 
causing concern for those nearby. Coming forth, one can maintain the 
ancestral temple and altars of the earth and grains, acting as chief of the 
sacrifice. 


Master Cheng [Yi] says that “those nearby” stands for “not letting go of the ladle and 
sacrificial wine,” and I agree with him.!29 "Coming forth" refers to the chief of the 
sacrifice in succeeding generations. Some say that "coming forth" is a mistake for 
"[with] sacrificial wine." 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Repeated thunder [lei]: Arousing. The superior person cultivates and 
examines [himself] with fear and dread. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: ^With thunder comes fright and alarm, then 
laughter—ha ha!" Auspicious. 


This is the ruler of Zhen as a whole and the beginning position of Zhen; hence this 
prognostication. 


[Image 1] ^With thunder comes fright and alarm, but fear leads to blessings. 
Laughter—ha ha! Back to normal."39 [Line 2] 6 in the second: With thunder 
comes danger. Alas, you lose your valuables. Climb nine hills, but do not 
pursue. In seven days you will get them. 


6 in the second rides on the firm 9 at the beginning, so with the arrival of thunder it 
is dangerous.!3! The word "alas" is unclear.?? You lose your valuables and climb up 
nine hills [searching], but this yielding line is compliant, central, and correct, so it is 
enough to preserve oneself; therefore you will get it back yourself without seeking. 
This line's prognostication contains imagery, but the meanings of the nine hills and 
seven days are unclear. 


[Image 2] ^With thunder comes danger" : riding on the firm. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Thunder is upsetting; ifone moves when there is 
thunder, there is no error. 


"Upsetting" is the appearance of being scattered and losing ones composure. This is 
a yin line in a yang position. At the moment of thunder ones position is incorrect, 
so it is like this [upsetting]. If the diviner is able to move in response to his fear, he 
will rid himself of incorrectness and can be without error. 

[Image 3] “Thunder is upsetting”: one's position is improper. 

[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Aroused, consequently stuck. 

A firm line in a yielding position, neither central nor correct, trapped between two 


yin lines, unable to arouse itself. “Consequently” means no going back. 
“Stuck” means obstructed and sunk. 


[Image 4] “Aroused, consequently stuck” : not yet radiant. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Aroused; danger coming and going. Alas, no loss; there 
are things to do. 


As a 6 in the fifth position, at the moment of arousal, there is no time that is not 


dangerous. Being central, nothing is lost and one is able to do things. If the diviner 
does not lose this centrality, nothing will be lost despite the danger. 


[Image 5] “Aroused; danger coming and going" : dangerous to move. If 
one's affairs are central [moderate], most will not be lost. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Thunder is startling; one’s gaze is anxious, going forth 
is ominous. If the arousal [thunder] does not reach you or your neighbor, no 
blame, but your spouse and relatives will talk. 


This is a yielding yin line in the peak position of Zhen; hence the image of being 
“startled” and “anxious.” To move in these circumstances is certainly ominous. But if 
you are able to work on and examine your fears when the arousal has not 


yet reached you, there can be no blame. Still, you cannot avoid there being talk 
among your spouse and relatives; hence the warning to the diviner. 


[Image 6] “Thunder is startling,” but doesn’t yet reach one’s heart. Although 
ominous, “no blame.” Fear for one’s neighbor is a warning. 


“Center” means “inmost heart.” 
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R Gen (Stilling/Stopping)” 


[52] 


Gen [mountain] below, Gen [mountain] above. 


Stilling the back, not feeling the body. Going into the courtyard, not seeing anyone; no 
blame. 


Gen is stilling/stopping [zto 1E].The single stops [comes to rest] above the 


two yin lines. The yang has risen from below and stopped after reaching the very top 
[of each trigram]. Its image is a mountain, and it has the character of having grown 
up from the earth of Kun. It also conveys the idea of stopping at the peak and not 
advancing. The prognostication is that you must be able to still the back as if there 
were no body, to "go into the courtyard and not see anyone"; then there will be "no 
blame." The body is active, while only the back is stilled. "Stilling the back" is 
stopping where you should stop. Stopping where you should stop, you do not move 
with the body; this is "as if there were no body." In this way, although going into the 
courtyard, or anyplace with people, you will not see anyone. So, "stilling the back 
and not feeling the body” is being still while still; “going into the courtyard and not 
seeing anyone’ is being still while moving. Activity and stillness [dong-jing #) 
#¥]each come to rest in their place, yet both are ruled by stillness [zto/w jing EX 


ffs]. This is how they incur no blame.134 
COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Gen is stilling/stopping. When it is time to be still [zfc i-],then be still; when 
itis time to move, then move. Activity and stillness do not miss their 
[appropriate] times; this Way is bright and luminous. 


This explains the hexagram name: the meaning of Gen is stilling/stopping. But 
moving and being still each have their times, so being still when it is time to be still 
is being still. Moving when it is time to move is also being still.25 The substance of 
Gen is “hearty and substantial" ; thus it has the meaning of “bright 

and luminous.” Daxu [26] also refers to Gen as "shining and luminous."36 


“Stilling [m R]whatis still [zto 1Ł]” is stopping in one’s place. Above and 
below respond as rivals; they do not cooperate. This is why [it says], “Going 
into the courtyard, not seeing anyone; no blame.” 


This explains the hexagram statement. The YTs word “back” is “what is still,” to 
clarify that the back is indeed still. The back is where you are still. In terms of 


the component trigrams, the inner and outer trigrams, the yin and yang “respond as 
rivals and do not cooperate.” “Do not cooperate” means that the inner does not see 
itself and the outer does not see others; yet there is “no blame." Mr. Chao [Yuezhi] 
says, “Stilling what is still” should be written "[stilling] the back,” like the hexagram 
statement. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Connected mountains: Stilling. The superior person, upon reflection, does 
not leave his position. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Stilling the toes; no blame. Appropriate to be 
constantly correct. 


A yielding yin line occupying the beginning of Gen is the image of stilling the toes. If 
the diviner can be like this, there will be no blame. As a yielding yin line, it also 
warns that “it is appropriate to be constantly correct.” 


[Image 1] “Stilling the toes”: not losing one’s correctness. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Stilling the calves, not rescuing what one follows. 
One’s heart is not pleased. 


6 in the second occupies the center and is correct; the calves have been stilled. The 
third [line] is the end [of the trigram], what the calf follows; it is more firm and not 
central, and comes to rest [zhi 1E]at the top. The second is central and correct, but 
in substance it is yielding and weak so it is unable to go out and "rescue" anything. 
For this reason "one5s heart is not pleased." This line5s prognostication is inherent 
in the image, which also determines the line below. 

[Image 2] ^Not rescuing one's followers": not turning to listen. 


The third comes to rest at the top, and is not willing to turn and listen to the 
second.137 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Stilling the hips, arranging the spine. Danger, clouding the heart. 


Xian [IR is the boundary between the upper and lower body: the hips. Yin & 
[climb, respect] is the spine. The “calves are stilled,” so there is no advancing, 9 

in the third is very firm but not central, at a boundary location. The "hips are 
stilled,” so you cannot bend or stretch. Above and below are divided, like "arranging 
the spine." "Danger, clouding the heart" is being extremely uncomfortable. 


[Image 3] “Stilling the hips: danger, clouding the heart." 
[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Stilling the body; no blame. 


A yinlineina yin position, being still when it is time to be still. Thus it is the 
image of "stilling the body," and the prognostication is "no blame." 


[Image 4] “Stilling the body": bringing the body to rest. 
[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Stilling the cheeks; speech is orderly. Regret vanishes. 


6 in the fifth is the proper location of the cheeks; hence this image, and the 
prognostication that "regret vanishes." "Regret" meansa yin line in a yang 
position.138 


[Image 5] “Stilling the cheeks”: central and correct. 
The word “correct” is superfluous text, making it rhyme.!39 
[Line 6] 9 at the top: Sincere and still: auspicious. 


A firm yang line occupying the peak of stilling: one who is sincere and generous in 
his stillness. 


[Image 6] The good fortune of being "sincere and still" is being generous to the end. 


153] TT Jian (Gradually Advancing) 


Gen [mountain 


below, Sun [wind] above. 


Jian: The woman marries: auspicious. Appropriate and correct.14° 


Jian is gradually advancing [jianjin #fi%].The hexagram has stilling below and being 
gentle above, meaning advancing without haste: the image of a woman 


marrying. The second through fifth lines are all correctly positioned, so the 


prognostication is “the woman marries: auspicious, and the admonition is 
"appropri-ate and correct.M 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Jian: [Gradually] advancing. “The woman marries: auspicious.” 
I suspect that the word zhi ^ is superfluous; it probably should be uJian.Ml: 


Advancing into position; there is merit in proceeding. Advancing correctly can 
rectify the country. 


Explaining the idea of ‘appropriate and correct in terms of hexagram fluctuation. 
The fluctuations of this hexagram are that it comes from Huan [59 H], with a 9 
advancing into the third position; or that it comes from Lii M [56 H], witha 

9 advancing into the fifth position. In both cases they acquire correct positions. 142 
As for its position, the firm attains centrality. 

Speaking in terms of the component trigrams, this means 9 in the fifth. 


Still and gentle; activity is not exhausted. 


Speaking in terms of the trigram virtues, the meaning of gradual advance. 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


On the mountain is a tree [wood]: Gradually Advancing. The superior person abides 
in worthiness and virtue, and improves customs. 


The two [trigrams] together are Gradually Advancing. I suspect that the word 
“worthiness? is superfluous; it probably came after "improves."143 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: The wild goose gradually approaches the riverbank. The 
youngest son is in danger: he says things, but no blame.144 


The wild goose’s movement is orderly and its advance is gradual. Gan F is the bank 
of a river. It first advances at the bottom and has not yet reached a comfortable 
place. It does not correspond with what is above, hence this image, and the 
prognostication "the youngest son is in danger." Although he "says things," in regard 
to what is right there is no blame. 


[Image 1] The danger for the youngest son incurs no moral blame. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: The wild goose gradually advances toward the cliff. 
Carefree eating and drinking; auspicious. 


"Cliff" is a large rock. Gradually moving away from the river, advancing to the cliff 
and increasing comfort. “Carefree” means harmonious and happy. 6 in the second is 
yielding and compliant, central and correct. It is advancing gradually, and 
corresponds above with 9 in the fifth. Hence this image, and the 

auspicious prognostication. 


[Image 2] “Carefree eating and drinking”: not idly eating one’s fill. 


“Idly eating one’s fill” is like “eating undeservedly” in the Shlijing] [Scripture of 
odes].45 Getting there by means of the Way, he does not merely eat his fill 
but resides in comfort. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: The wild goose gradually advances toward high 
ground. The husband goes out and does not return; the wife is pregnant 
but does not give birth: ominous. Appropriate to guard against enemies. 


The wild goose is a water bird, so high ground is not where it is comfortable. 9 in 
the third is very firm but not central, and lacks correspondence; hence this image. 
As for the prognostication, "The husband goes out and does not return; the wife 
is pregnant but does not give birth": nothing could be more ominous. As it is very 
firm, "it is appropriate to guard against enemies." 


[Image 3] “The husband goes out and does not return": he has separated from 
his companions. “The wife is pregnant but does not give birth" : she has 
lost her Way. "It is appropriate to guard against enemies" : being 
compliant for mutual protection. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: The wild goose gradually advances toward the tree. It 
may find a perch: no blame. 


Wild geese do not roost in trees. "A perch" is a level branch; if it finds a level branch 
it could be comfortable. 6 in the fourth rides on the firm [mountain] and 


"complies with the gentle" [wind]; hence this image. If the diviner is like this there 
will be no blame. 


[Image 4] “It may find a perch" : complying with the gentle. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: The wild goose gradually advances toward a hillock. 
The wife does not give birth for three years, but in the end no one will 
surpass her: auspicious. 


A hillock is a high mound. 9 in the fifth occupies the place of honor and 
corresponds correctly with 6 in the second below. It is separated from the third and 
fourth, but in the end its correctness cannot be surpassed. Hence this image. If the 
diviner is like this, it will be auspicious. 


[Image 5] ^In the end no one will surpass her: auspicious." Getting what one wishes. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: The wild goose gradually advances toward the sky; its feathers can be 
used for a ritual: auspicious. 


Mr. Hu [Yuan] and Mr. Cheng [Yi] both say, “Lw [high ground] should be written 
[main road], meaning ‘cloud road5 [i.e., sky]." This is an elegant reading, and I 
prefer it.46 “Ritual” refers to the use of feathered banners and streamers as 
adornments. 9 at the top is the highest; it has transcended human status, so the 
feathers can be used as ritual adornments. Its position is very high, and the image 
includes its use. Hence the prognostication is accordingly auspicious.47 


[Image 6] “Its feathers can be used for a ritual: auspicious” : there can be no confusion. 


It has gradually advanced to surpassing heights, and it does not lack use. Its aims 
are dignified; how could there be confusion? 


Dm Ik Guimei (Betrothed Sister) 


[54] 


Dui [lake] below, Zhen [thunder] above. 


Guimei: Going forth is ominous; nothing is appropriate. 


A wife or daughter-in-law is called gui. Md is a young woman.148 Dui is the youngest 
daughter and follows Zhen, the eldest son.49 [Dui's] disposition is to take pleasure 
in activity, which is always incorrect [for a woman]; hence the hexagram 


is “Betrothed Sister.”15° Of the various lines of the hexagram, the second through 
the fifth are all incorrect [in their positions], and the third and fifth are 

yielding lines riding on [i.e., dominating] firm ones. Therefore the prognostication is 
“going forth is ominous,” and nothing is appropriate. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Guimei is the great meaning of Heaven and Earth. If Heaven and Earth do 
not interact, the myriad things will not arise. The betrothed sister is the 


beginning and end of humanity. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name. Marrying is the end [purpose] of 
being a woman. Birth and development are the beginning of a human. 


Acting with pleasure: the one who marries is a young woman. 
Speaking in terms of the trigram virtues. 


“Going forth is ominous”; one’s position is not proper. “Nothing is 
appropriate” with the yielding riding on the firm. 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the component trigrams. The 
interaction of man and woman is fundamentally always correct in principle. It is just 
that in this hexagram they are not correct.15! 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Above the lake is thunder: Betrothed Sister. The superior person 
understands that the inevitable end is ruin. 


Thunder acts and Lake follows: the image of the betrothed sister. The superior 
person observes the incorrectness of their union and understands that in the end it 
will be ruined. Extending this to things and events, everything is like this. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: The betrothed sister as a secondary wife [is like] a 
lame person who is able to walk. Going forth is auspicious. 


9 at the beginning occupies the bottom and lacks correct correspondence; thus 
the image of a secondary wife. But as a firm yang line, the woman has the virtues of 
worthiness and correctness. With just the low station of a secondary wife she is just 
able to offer help to her master; thus the image of the lame person who is able to 


walk, and the prognostication, "going forth is auspicious." 


[Image 1] “The betrothed sister as a secondary wife" perseveres. ^A lame 
person who is ableto walk" : good fortune supporting each other. 


"Persevering" [heng 1H]is the virtue of being everlasting. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: A one-eyed person who is able to see. Appropriate to 
have the correctness of a solitary person. 


"A one-eyed person who is able to see" refers to assistance from the line above. 9 in 
the second is a firm yang line that is central: the worthiness of a woman. Above it 
corresponds correctly, opposing the incorrectness of the yielding yin line [in the 
fifth place]. It is the worthiness of a woman, but its mate [the fifth] is not good; he is 
unable to have the merit of completing his helpmeet. Thus the image of the *one- 
eyed person who is able to see,” and the prognostication, "Appropriate to have the 
correctness of a solitary person." "A solitary person" can embrace the Way and hold 
on to correctness and yet not be married. 


[Image 2] “Appropriate to have the correctness of a solitary person" is an 
unchanging norm. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: The betrothed sister waits and comes back as a 
secondary wife. 


6 in the third is a yielding yin line that is neither central nor correct, and is the ruler 
of pleasure [the Dui trigram]. If a woman is incorrect, no one will select her; thus 
the image of her having nowhere to go [to be married], and coming back as a 
secondary wife. Some say that xw 2H[wait] is the woman's lowly status.152 


[Image 3] “The betrothed sister waits": she is not proper. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: The betrothed sister delays; there is time to marry 
later. 


9 in the fourth is a yang line in the upper trigram and lacks correct correspondence. 


The worthy woman does not frivolously follow others: the image of delaying and 
waiting to marry. It correctly opposes 6 in the third. 


[Image 4] The purpose of delaying is waiting to move. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: "When Sovereign Yi betrothed his younger sister, the princess's 
sleeves were not as fine as those of the secondary wife. A moon almost full 
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is auspicious. 


6 in the fifth is a yielding, central line in the place of honor, and corresponds below 
with 9 in the second. It honors virtue but does not value adornment; thus the 
image of the lords daughter marrying beneath [her station] with clothes not so rich. 
However, the richness of her virtue was unequaled; hence the image of the “moon 
almost full." If the diviner is like her, then good fortune. 


[Image 5] ^When Sovereign Yi betrothed his younger sister, the princess's sleeves were not as 
fine as those of the secondary wife": its position is central; it values action. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: The woman presents a basket with nothing in it; the man slaughters a 
sheep with no blood. Nothing is appropriate. 


6 at the top is a yielding yin line at the end of Guimei, and lacks correspondence: the 
marriage agreement is not finalized. Hence this image, and the prognostication that 
nothing is appropriate. 


[Image 6] 6 at the top: Nothing in it; presenting an empty basket. 


[zz] Feng (Abundant) 


[55] 


Li [fire] below, Zhen [thunder] above. 


Feng: Success. The king attains it. Do not be anxious; be like the sun at midday. 


Being abundant is being great [da X ].As light [fire] and activity [thunder], it is the 
power of becoming great. Therefore the prognostication is a path of success. 
However, when the king reaches this point, at the peak of growth there must be 
concern [lest it decline], so it is also a path of anxiety. The Sage considers 

this anxiety pointless; only he is able to hold on to the norm and not reach the 
point of excessive growth, so things will be all right. Hence the warning, “Do not 
be anxious; be like the sun at midday." 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Being abundant is being great. Acting through light: thus Abundant. 
Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the trigram virtues. 


"The king attains it," promoting greatness. "Do not be anxious; be like the 
sun at midday”: illuminate all under Heaven. 


Explaining the hexagram statement. 


"The sun [is] at midday," then it begins to set; the moon is full, then it wanes. 
Heaven and Earth are full and empty in accord with the circulation of time. 
Is this not also so for people? Is this not also so for ghosts and spirits? 


This sheds light on ideas beyond the hexagram statement, saying that one cannot go 
beyond centrality. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Thunder and lightning come together: Abundant. The superior person 
decides lawsuits and metes out punishment. 


Drawing on the image of power [thunder] and light [fire] occurring together. 
LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Encountering one's match, the ruler. Although 
similar, there is no blame. Proceeding, there will be honor. 


“One’s match, the ruler" means the fourth line. Xwn ‘J means “similar,” referring to 
their both being _yang.154 At a time of abundance, light and activity support each 
other. Therefore when 9 at the beginning encounters 9 in the fourth, although they 
are both firm yang lines, the prognostication is like this. 


[Image 1] "Although similar, there is no blame." Exceeding one's similar 
would be disaster. 


Warning the diviner that he cannot seek to overcome his match. This too is an idea 
beyond the line statement. 


[Line 2] Abundance is screened; the [Northern] Dipper is seen at midday. 
Proceeding brings doubt and hate. Developing with honesty, auspicious.!55 


6 in the second occupies a time of abundance and is the ruler of Li; maximum light. 
It corresponds above with the yielding darkness of 6 in the fifth; hence the image, 
“Abundance is screened; the Dipper is seen at midday.” “Screened” is “obstructed.” 
The obstruction is maximized, so it is dark even at midday. Going out to follow it, 
the ruler of the dark [6 in the fifth] must look within in [selfdoubt. Only by 
accumulating authenticity of will, feeling and expressing it, can there be good 
fortune. The diviner is warned that he should be like this. The empty center [yin in 
the second] is the image of having honesty. 


[Image 2] “Developing with honesty" is developing the will with trust. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Abundance is marshy; dim ones are seen at midday. 
Breaking one’s right arm: no blame. 


One version has “pennants” [pei ffi]for “marshy” [pei jij], meaning various flags and 
curtains, hiding all like a screen.156 “Dimness” means minor stars. The third position 
is the peak of light, and corresponds with 6 above. Although [the right arm] "cannot 
be used" [see the following], it is not blameworthy; hence the image and 
prognostication. 


[Image 3] Abundance is concealed; cannot engage in great affairs. "Breaking 
one's right arm": in the end it cannot be used. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: “Abundance is screened; the Dipper is seen at 
midday" ; encountering one's equal, the ruler: auspicious. 


Same imagery as 6 in the second. "One's equal" means 9 at the beginning. The 
prognostication is meeting the ruler of the dark at a time of abundance. The 
one below has the same virtue, so "auspicious." 


[Image 4] “Abundance is screened” : its position is not proper. "The 
Dipper is seen at midday” : dark, not light. “Encountering one's equal, the 
ruler” : going is auspicious. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Arriving and displaying, there will be blessing and praise: auspicious. 


Although its substance is yielding and dim, if it is able to arrive and extend light to 
all under Heaven, then there will be “blessing and praise: auspicious.” It can 
arrange this by initiating it in accordance with its yielding, dim [substance]. If the 
diviner can be like this then it will be like the prognostication. 


[Image 5] The good fortune of 6 in the fifth: there will be blessing. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Abundance in the house, screening the family. Looking 
out the door it is desolate; no one there. Seeing nothing for three 
years: ominous. 


A yielding yin line occupying the peak of Feng, the position at the end of activity, 
has reached the peak of light and reverted to being dim. Hence the image of great 
abundance in the house yet reverting to hiding itself. “No one there,” “seeing 
nothing” also refer to brightness completely hidden; extremely ominous. 


[Image 6] “Abundance in the house,” soaring to the border of Heaven. Peeking out the door, 
"it is desolate; no one there” ; hiding oneself. 


“Hiding” means the brightness is hidden. 


Le 
JK Lü (Traveling) 


[56] 


Gen [mountain] below, Li [fire] above. 


Lu: Small success. When traveling, being correct is auspicious. 


Lu is traveling [jite #47i¢]. The mountain rests below and the fire burns above: the 
image of leaving what is still, not remaining; hence Traveling, 6 in the fifth 

is central in the outer [trigram], and complies with the two yang lines above 

and below. Gen rests and Li clings to the bright; thus the prognostication is that 
there can be "small success.”!57 Being able to hold on to the correctness of the 
traveler is auspicious. The traveler is never stationary, like a transient. But his Way 
is present everywhere, so he can be correct himself, and cannot depart from it for an 
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instant. 

COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 

"Lu: Small success." The yielding [line] is central in the outer [trigram] and complies 
with the firm. Resting and clinging to the bright is how it is "small success; when 


traveling, being correct is auspicious." 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the component trigrams and their 
virtues. 


The meaning of the time for traveling is great indeed! 

The time of traveling is a difficult situation. 

COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 

Above the mountain there is fire: Traveling. The superior person uses brightness 
and caution in meting out punishment and does not protract legal cases.!59 Caution 
in punishment is like a mountain; not protracting is like fire. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: When traveling involves pettiness and trifles it brings on 
disaster. 


At the time of traveling the yielding yin occupies the lowest position; hence this 


image and prognostication. 


[Image 1] “When traveling involves pettiness and trifles" one's will is exhausted: 
disaster. 


[Line 2] The traveler arrives at a stopping place and yearns for provisions. He 
receives correct behavior from a young servant. 


"Arriving at a stopping place," he is comfortable, and "yearns for provisions," as they 
are plentiful. “He receives correct behavior" and honesty from a young servant; 
there is no deceit and he is helpful. These are extreme good fortune for the traveler. 
The second line is yielding and compliant, with the virtues of centrality and 
correctness; hence this image and prognostication.!60 


. . ” . 
[Image 2] “He receives correct behavior from a young servant ; inthe end, 
no mistake. 


[Line 3] The traveler's stopping place burns; he loses his young servant. 
Correct, but dangerous. 


Excessively firm and not central, residing at the top of the lower trigram; hence this 
image and prognostication. “He loses his young servant" : not only losing his 
heart. Therefore the word "correct" takes its meaning from the next sentence [line 


4]. 


[Image 3] “The traveler's stopping place burns,” causing injury. [Because of] 
how he dealt with his subordinate, his rightness is lost. 


At a time of traveling, if one's way of dealing with subordinates is like this, then 
rightness must be lost. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: The traveler in his lodging finds provisions and an 
ax; my heart is not happy. 


A yang line in a yin position, residing at the bottom of the upper [trigram], uses the 
yielding [line above it] to enable it to stay at the bottom; hence this image and 
prognostication. Also, it does not relate to a firm yang line above it, and below it 
only corresponds with a yielding yin line. Therefore there is reason for the heart to 
be unhappy. 


[Image 4] "The traveler in his lodging" has not achieved his position. He 
“finds provisions and an ax,” but his “heart is not happy.” [Line 5] 6 in the 
fifth: Shooting a pheasant; one arrow gone. In the end he is recommended 
for office. 


A pheasant is an elegant and bright animal; an image of Li [fire]. 6 in the fifth is 
yielding and compliant, elegant and bright, and it achieves the Way of the center. It 


is the ruler of Li, so one who gets this line is the image of "shooting a pheasant." 
Although there is the cost of an arrow gone, what is lost is not much, and "in the 
end he is recommended for office." 


Image "In the end he is recommended for office 7 : hecomes to the attention of those 
ge5 
above. 


“He comes to the attention of those above" says that his recommendation for office 
is heard above. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: The bird’s nest burns; the traveler laughs at first but then cries aloud. 
He loses his ox through laxity: ominous. 


9 at the top is excessively firm, located at the top of Lu and the peak of Li. It is 
arrogant and noncompliant, an ominous path. Hence this image 
and prognostication. 


[Image 6] By traveling to the top, his rightness is burned [consumed]. ^He loses his ox 
through laxity"; in the end he hears nothing. 


uu — T 
ZH- Sun (Entering) 


157] 


Sun [wind] below, Sun [wind] above. 


Sun: Minor success; appropriate wherever you go. Appropriate to see the great person. 


Sun is entering [rw A].A single line submits below the two lines. By nature it is 
capable of gently entering. Its image is wind and its meaning is entering, A yin line 
[at the beginning] is the ruler, so the prognostication is [only] “minor success."162 
The yin [properly] follows along with the yang, so it is also “appropriate wherever 
you go.” However, one must understand whom to follow in order to be correct, so it 
also says, “Appropriate to see the great person.” 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Sun is doubled in order to reiterate the decree. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram. Sun compliantly enters and must go down 
tothe bottom: the image of decrees and commands. “Sun is doubled,” so “the 
decree is reiterated.”163 


The firm enters into the central and correct [position], and its purpose is 
carried out. The yielding always complies with the firm. Thus “minor success; 
appropriate wherever you go; appropriate to see the great person.” 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the component trigrams. “The firm 
enters into the central and correct [position], and its purpose is carried out” refers 


to 9 in the fifth. "The yielding” means the first and fourth. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Winds following [each other]: Entering. The superior person carries out his 
affairs by reiterating commands. 


"Following" means following each other. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Advancing and retreating; appropriate to have the 
correctness of a military man. 


The beginning is a yin line at the bottom and is the ruler of Sun. It goes beyond the 
lowliness of Sun, so it is the image of "advancing and retreating" without result. If 
one manages with the correctness of a military man, then whether one succeeds or 
not one will achieve what is fitting. 


[Image 1] “Advancing and retreating”: one’s aim is in doubt. “Appropriate to 
have the correctness of a military man": one's aim is controlled. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Entering under the bed. Using numerous astrologers 
and shamanesses: good fortune, no blame. 


The second is a yang line in a yin position below: the idea of discomfort. But it is the 
proper time for entering; it is not satisfied with being lowly, and the second 
occupies the center but has not reached the extreme. Therefore the prognostication 
is that one is able to go beyond entering. If one is polite and very cautious in one5s 
words, by advancing one5s own way one can have "good fortune and no blame." 
One can also makes ones intentions completely authentic in sacrificing for an 
auspicious prognostication.164 


[Image 2] The good fortune of being "numerous" is that they achieve centrality 
[consensus]. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: Repeatedly entering: disgrace. 

Excessively firm and not central, at the top of the lower trigram, unable to enter. 
One's efforts repeatedly fail: a path of disgrace. Hence this image 

and prognostication. 


[Image 3] The disgrace of "repeated entering" is that one's purpose is exhausted. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Regret vanishes; catching three species in the hunt. 


The yin line is yielding and lacks correspondence; those it carries and those it rides 
on are all firm, so it is appropriate that there be regret. Yet it is a yin line in a yin 
position, residing at the bottom of the upper trigram, so the regret vanishes, and the 
divination for the hunt yields an auspicious prognostication. 


[Image 4] "Catching three species in the hunt" is meritorious. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Correct and auspicious; regret vanishes; everything is 
appropriate. There is no beginning but there is an end. Three days before a change; 
three days after a change: auspicious. 


9 in the fifth is firm, strong, central, and correct; it occupies the substance of Sun. 
Therefore when there is regret, and one has the good fortune of being correct, one 
will lose the regret and "everything will be appropriate." When there is regret there 
is “no beginning," When regret vanishes, “there is an end." Geng F [the seventh 
“Heavenly Stem" or day]!65 isgeng *É [change], a fluctuation of events. "Three days 
before the change" is ding J [the fourth day]; "three days after the change" is gui 
Z&[the tenth day]. Ding is how one makes a strong request before a change. Geng is 
how one reckons [the results] after a change. One who has experienced change and 
gets this prognostication will have good fortune like this.166 


[Image 5] The good fortune of 9 in the fifth is that its position is central and correct. 
[Line 6] Entering under the bed, losing possessions and ax. Being correct is ominous. 


"Entering under the bed" is one who goes beyond entering, "Losing possessions and 
ax" is losing the means of deciding,!67 In this case, even though one is correct it is 
still ominous, Occupying the peak of Sun, it loses the virtue of being yang and 

firm; hence this image and prognostication, 


[Image 6] “Entering under the bed,” its rise is exhausted. "Losing possessions and ax” is 
correctly considered ominous. 


“Correctly considered ominous” means it is certainly ominous,168 


p 
pu Dui (Pleasing) 


[58] 


Dui [lake] be 


ow, Dui [lake] above. 


Dui: Success; appropriate and correct. 


Dui is pleasing [ywe iit],A single ym line advances above two yang lines, and its 
happiness is visible outwardly, Its image is a lake, which pleases the myriad 

things, It is also the image of blocking the downward flow of the water of Kan 
[hexagram 29],!©9 The component trigrams are firm within and yielding without; 
firm within and thus pleasing and successful; yielding without and thus 
appropriate in being correct,!7° Being pleasing is a path of success, yet one must be 


on guard against being falsely pleasing: thus this prognostication, Also, being 
yielding without and therefore pleasing and successful, and firm within and 
therefore appropriate being correct, has the same meaning, 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Dui is pleasing. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name, 

Firm within and yielding without, "pleasing" and "appropriate and correct." 
In this way, one complies with Heaven and responds to humanity. By 
pleasantly leading the people, the people forget their toil. By pleasantly 
risking difficulty, the people forget death. The greatness of being pleasing is 
that it encourages the people. 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the component trigrams, fully 
expressing it. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Connected lakes: Dui. The superior person discusses and practices with 
friends. 


Two lakes connected to each other, nourishing and increasing each other. This is 
the image of "discussing and practicing with friends." 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Harmonious and pleasing: auspicious. 


A yang line occupying the trigram of pleasing, located at the very bottom, without 
connection [to another line] or correspondence: hence this image and 
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prognostication. 


[Image 1] The good fortune of being “harmonious and pleasing" is acting 
without doubt. 


Located at the beginning of the hexagram, this pleasure is correct. There is nothing 
to doubt. 


[Line 2] Honest and pleasing: auspicious. Regret vanishes. 


The firm central line is honest, but it resides in a yin position, so there is regret. If 
the diviner is honest and pleasing, then it will be auspicious and regret will vanish. 


[Image 2] The good fortune of being “honest and pleasing" is believing 
[trusting] in one's purpose. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Coming to pleasure: ominous. 


The yielding yin line is neither central nor correct, but it is the ruler of Dui. It lacks 
correspondence above, and comes to seek pleasure in the two yang lines [below it]: 
an ominous path. 


[Image 3] The misfortune of “coming to pleasure" is that its position is not proper. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth : Deliberating pleasure will not be peaceful. Protecting against harm 
will bring happiness. 


The fourth supports the central and correct 9 in the fifth above, yet it is next to the 
yielding and improper 6 in the third below, so it is unable to decide. It deliberates 
and measures, and is unable to settle. However, its substance is fundamentally yang 
and firm, so it is able to firmly hold on to what is correct 


[Image 4] The “happiness” of 9 in the fourth is having blessings. 
[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Being honest in decline brings danger. 


"Decline" means the yirvs ability to make yang decline. 9 in the fifth is a firm yang 
line, central and correct. But at the proper time for pleasure, and residing in the 
honored position, it secretly approaches 6 at the top. 6 at the top is a yielding yin 
line, the ruler of Dui at its peak, and is able to spoil pleasure by making the yang 
decline.172 Therefore this prognostication is just a warning that trusting 6 at the top 
is dangerous. 


[Image 5] “Being honest in decline" [although] the position is correct and proper. 
Same as 9 in the fifth of Lu [10]. 
[Line 6] 6 at the top: Leading to pleasure. 


6 at the top is the ruler of Dui, a yin line at the peak of pleasure. It leads the two 
yang lines below to have pleasure with it, but is unable to compel them to follow it. 
Therefore 9 in the fifth is properly warned, and this line doesn't say "auspicious" or 
"ominous." 


[Image 6] 6 at the top “leads to pleasure" but is not radiant. 


159] {oA Huan (Dispersing) 


Kan [water] below, Sun [wind] above. 


Huan: Success. The king arrives at the temple. Appropriate to cross a great river. Appropriate 
and correct. 


Huan is dispersing [5{lll i]. The hexagram has Kan at the bottom and Sun at the 
top: “wind moving over water” [Greater Image Commentary], the image 

of scattering and dissolving; hence Dispersing, By fluctuation it originates from 
Jian [53 U]: 9 comes into the second place and becomes central; 6 goes to the 

third, which was 9's position; [this 6 is] the same as the fourth, so the 
prognostication can be "success." The ancestors’ spirits have scattered, so the king 
must go to the temple to assemble them. The wood of Sun and the water of Kan 
suggest the image of a boat, so it is "appropriate to cross a great river." "Appropriate 
and correct" is a profound admonition to the diviner. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Huan: Success. The firm arrives and is not exhausted. The yielding achieves a 
position on the outside, just like the one above it. 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the hexagram fluctuation. 
"The king arrives at the temple": the king is at the center. 

"Center" means center of the temple. 

"Appropriate to cross a great river" : riding on wood has merit. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Wind moving over water: Dispersing. The former kings sacrificed to the Lord [di 
7# and established [ancestral] temples. 


This is how they both agree with “dispersing” [5WJIfX ].173 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: Rescued by the strength of a horse: auspicious.!74 


Occupying the beginning of the hexagram, the start of dispersion. Rescued as 
dispersion starts is easy with force, with the strength of a horse, so good fortune is 
obvious. 6 at the beginning does not have the ability to successfully 

disperse, but it is able to comply with 9 in the second; hence this image and 
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prognostication.5 


[Image 1] The good fortune of 6 at the beginning is complying. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Dispersing: fleeing toward support. Regret 
vanishes. 


9 occupies the second place, so it is fitting to have regret. But it is a time of 
dispersion, and it arrives without being exhausted, so it is able to be rid of 
regret. Hence this image and prognostication. 9 is what "flees," and the second 
position is its “support.”!76 


[Image 2] “Dispersing: fleeing toward support": achieving one's wish. 

[Line 3] 6 in the third: Dispersing oneself: no regret. 

The yielding yin is neither central nor correct: the image of private focus on the self. 
However, it occupies a yang position and aims to save the moment, so it is able to 


"disperse" itself and achieve a state of no regret; hence this 


prognostication.!77 
[Image 3] “Dispersing oneself”: one’s purpose is directed outward. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Dispersing one’s group: supremely auspicious. 
Dispersion piles up; not what the ordinary person thinks about. 


Correctly occupying a yin position, supporting 9 in the fifth; this has the 
responsibility to successfully disperse. Below there is nothing corresponding with 
it: the image ofbeing able to disperse one’s friends and colleagues. If the diviner is 
like this, there will be great happiness and good fortune. It also says one is able to 
disperse the small group to create a large group. Causing those who are dispersed 
to gather together like a hill is not something that the common person considers.178 


[Image 4] “Dispersing one’s group: greatly auspicious.” Shining greatly. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Dispersing great announcements like sweat: 
dispersing. When a [true] king occupies [the throne], no blame. 


A firm yang line, central and correct, residing in the position of honor. At a time of 
dispersion, one is able to scatter one's announcements and commands and 


what one has accumulated at home. Then one can successfully disperse with no 
blame; hence this image and prognostication. 9 in the fifth is the substance of Sun; 


the image of announcements and commands. "Like sweat" means freely issuing, like 
sweat. It's like Lu Zhi's idea, "Disperse a small amount, make a large amount.”!79 


Image ] ^When a [true] king occupies [tł 1e thror Ye], no blame 7 : his position is correct. 
[Line 6] 6 at the top: Dispersing blood so that it vanishes: fear de arts, no blame. 


9 at the top is a yang line at the peak of Huan. It is able to depart and disperse, 
hence this image and prognostication. “Blood” means injury and harm. Ti 3X 
[distant] should be written ti 1Z [to fear], the same as 6 in the fourth line of Xiaochu 
[hexagram 9].18° It says that dispersing one's blood so that it vanishes is to disperse 
one's fear so that it departs. 


[Image 6] “Dispersing one's blood" is staying away from injury. 


[60] == BJJ Jie (Limiting) 


Dui [lake] below, Kan [water] above. 


Jie: Success. Bitter limits cannot be correct. 


Jie is bounding and limiting [xian'er 2"i [rfj 1: ]. The hexagram is Dui below and 
Kan above, water over lake; its appearance is bounded, so it is Limited.18& 

Firm limits themselves are a path of success. Also, the hexagram's yin and yang 
are equally balanced, and the second and fifth [central] lines are both yang, so 
the prognostication yields success. But if one goes to extremes there is bitterness; 
thus the warning that one cannot hold on to [limitation] to be correct. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 
Jie: Success. The firm and yielding are [equally] divided and the firm is central. 


Explaining the hexagram statement by means of the component trigrams. 


“Bitter limits cannot be correct" : the path will be exhausted. 


Referring to the [moral] principle.182 


Passing through danger with pleasure; being limited in one's proper 
position; penetrating with centrality and correctness. 


Referring to the component trigrams and their virtues. "Proper position" and 
"centrality and correctness" refer to the fifth position. Also, Kan is 

“penetrating” [Shuogua 1.4]. 

Heaven and Earth are limited [bounded] and the Four Seasons ensue. Making 
regulations with limitations does not injure property and does not harm 

the people. 

Fully expressing the Way of limitation. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


“Water above the lake” : Limited. The superior person establishes number 
and measure to clarify virtuous conduct. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Not going out the door into the courtyard: no 
blame. 


[Referring to] the courtyard outside the door. The firm yang line is correct, 
occupying the beginning of Jie. It cannot yet move, so it is able to limit and 


restrict itself. Hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 1] “Not going out the door into the courtyard”: understanding [the 
difference between] getting through [penetrating] and being blocked. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Not going out the gate and courtyard: ominous.183 
“Gate and courtyard” refers to the courtyard inside the gate. 9 in the second should 
be a time when one can act, yet it is deficient in firmness and is not correct, and 
nothing corresponds with it above. It understands being limited but doesn’t 


understand getting through; hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 2] “Not going out the gate and courtyard: ominous.” An extreme case 
of missing the moment. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: No limitation; despair. No blame. 


The yielding yin line is neither central nor correct. At a time of limitation it is 
unable to limit [itself]; hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 3] The despair of having “no limitation”: who can be blamed? 


This “no blame" is different from other lines; it means there is no one to 
blame. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: Comfortably limited: success. 


The yielding, compliant line is correct; it supports 9 in the fifth above, and is 
naturally limited. Hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 4] 9 in the fifth: The success of being “comfortably limited” is the path of 
supporting the one above. 


[Line 5] Sweet limits: auspicious. Going forward will bring esteem. 


What this means is being limited in one’s proper position, penetrating by 
being central and correct; hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 5] The good fortune of "sweet limits" is occupying the central 
position. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Bitter limits: being correct is ominous, but regret 
vanishes. 


This occupies the peak of Limiting, so it is "bitter limits." Having reached the 
position of maximum excess, it does not avoid bad fortune even though it is 
correct. However, in terms of ritual, being extravagant is better than being 
frugal, so although there is regret, in the end it will vanish. 


[Image 6] “Bitter limits: being correct is ominous.” This path is exhausted. 


XX 
FH -f-  Zhongfu (Inwardly Honest) 


[61] 


Dui [lake] below, Sun [wind] above. 


Zhongfu: Pigs and fish: auspicious. Appropriate to cross a great river; 
appropriate and correct. 


Fu X is being honest [xin fz].:84 The hexagram has two | yin lines within and four 
yang lines without. The second and fifth yang lines are both central. In terms of the 
hexagram as a whole, it is empty inside; in terms of the two trigrams, they are full 
inside, and both are images of being honest and trustworthy. Also, pleasing [i.e., Dui 
$t ]below responds [to Sun] above, and Sun 4 above complies 4k##/IA][with Dui] 
below, and this too means being honest. "Pigs and fish" are things without 
understanding. Also, wood above a lake, full outside and empty inside, is the image 
of a boat. Perfect trust can stimulate pigs and fish to cross danger and hardship 
without losing their correctness. Therefore, if the diviner is able to extend the 


responsiveness of pigs and fish, then it will be "auspicious" and "appropriate to cross 
a great river,” and certainly “appropriate and correct.”!85 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Zhongfu: Yielding within; the firm is central. Pleasing and gentle, honesty 
transforms the country. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name in terms of the component trigrams 
and their virtues. 


“Pigs and fish: auspicious” : honesty extended to pigs and fish. 
"Appropriate to cross a great river": riding the emptiness of a wooden boat. 


Referring to the trigram images. 


Inwardly honest and thereby "appropriately correct" is responding to 
Heaven. 


Being honest and correct is “responding to Heaven."186 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Above the lake there is wind: Inwardly Honest. The superior person debates 
legal cases and is lenient with the death penalty. 


Wind stimulates and water receives: the image of inner honesty. "Debating legal 


cases and being lenient with the death penalty" is the idea of inner honesty 
[moral sensitivity |.:87 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 

[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Planning is auspicious. With others, uneasy. 
This is right at the beginning of Zhongfu, corresponding with 6 in the fourth above. 
Being able to calculate whom one can believe, and believing them, is auspicious. 
With others, though, lacking the means to calculate correctness, one cannot be 


comfortable. The statement is a warning to the diviner. 


[Image 1] *9 at the beginning: Planning is auspicious.” One's purpose does 
not fluctuate. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Calling crane in the shade [ym |2];its young answers 
it. I have a fine goblet; I will share it with you.188 


9 in the second, the core [meaning] of Zhongfu, corresponds with 9 in the fifth, 


which is also the core of Zhongfu; therefore the image of the calling crane's 

young answering, and sharing my goblet with you. The "crane in the shade" means 9 
in the second position."Fine goblet” means attaining the center.“Share” [mf E]is 
the same as “attach” [mf /],referring to what the person of elegant virtue likes. 
Thus, although the fine goblet is mine alone, another can also be attached to and 
love it. 


[Image 2] “Its young answers it” : the wishes of its inner heart. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Acquiring an enemy; now drumming, now stopping; 
now crying, now singing. 


The "enemy" is 9 at the top, whose trustworthiness is exhausted. 6 in the third, a 
yielding yin line, is neither central nor correct. It resides at the peak of 

pleasure [Dui] and corresponds with it [the enemy]; thus it is unable to rule itself. 
Hence this image.189 


[Image 3] “Now drumming, now stopping": its position is improper. 


[Line 4] 6in the fourth: The moon is almost full; the horse's mate is lost; no 
blame. 


6 in the fourth is a yin line in the correct location, a position near the master: the 
image of the “moon almost full." "The horse's mate" refers to the beginning 


line and this one being mates, and the fourth ending it. It trusts the fifth above; 


hence this image of "the horses mate being lost." If the diviner is like this, there will 
be “no blame." 


[Image 4] “The horses mate is lost" : it cuts off its own kind and goes upward. 
[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: Being honest and well connected, no blame.19° 


9 in the fifth is firm, strong, central, and correct: the core of Zhongfu. It occupies 
the honored position and is the ruler of honesty. It corresponds below with 9 in the 
second and has the same virtue; hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 5] “Being honest and well connected,” its position is correct and proper. 
[Line 6] 9 at the top: The sound of the pheasant rises to Heaven. Being correct is ominous. 


Occupying the peak of honesty, and not understanding fluctuation, it is an ominous 
path even though it may be correct; hence this image and prognostication. The 
fowl, called the "sound of the pheasant,” is the image of Sun.!9! Occupying the peak 
of Sun, it "rises to Heaven." The fowl is not something that rises to Heaven, yet it 


desires to rise to Heaven. Its trust is not to be trusted, and it does not understand 
fluctuation; these also follow from this. 


[Image 6] "The sound of the pheasant rises to Heaven" ; how can it last long? 


| iE Xiaoguo (Small Surpassing)!” 


[62] 
Gen [mountain] below, Zhen [thunder] above. 


Xiaoguo: Success; appropriate and correct. One can engage in small matters, 
but cannot engage in great matters. The flying bird lets go his cry. Not fitting 
to ascend; fitting to descend: greatly auspicious. 


“Small” refers to yin. The hexagram has four yin lines on the outside and two yang 
lines within: more yin than yang, so the small surpasses [xiaozhe guo /)\#i#].Once 
it surpasses the yang, it can be successful. But it is necessary to 


appropriately hold on to correctness, so it must be warned. The hexagrames second 
and fifth lines are both yielding and central; thus "one can engage in small 
matters." The third and fourth are both firm, but their positions are not 

central; thus "one cannot engage in great matters." The structure of the hexagram is 
full within and empty without, like a bird flying; its sound goes down but not 

up. Thus if one is able to cause a response to the "flying bird letting go its cry," it 
will be "fitting to descend and greatly auspicious," but one will not be able to 
engage in things like "great affairs." 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 


Xiaoguo: Small ones surpass and are successful. 


Explaining the meaning of the hexagram name and text in terms of the hexagram 
structure. 


Surpassing by being appropriate and correct, moving in accord with the time. 
The yielding achieves the center, and thereby has good fortune in small 
matters. 


Referring to the second and fifth lines. 


The firm lacks [proper] position and is not central; it thereby cannot engage 
in great affairs. 


Referring to the third and fourth lines. 


There is the image of a flying bird in it. "The flying bird lets go his cry. Not 


fitting to ascend; fitting to descend: greatly auspicious." Ascending is 
contrary; descending is compliant. 


Referring to the hexagram structure.193 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Above the mountain there is thunder: Small Surpassing. The superior person 
in his behavior is surpassing in respect; in mourning is surpassing in 
sympathy; in consumption is surpassing in thrift. 


"Above the mountain there is thunder" ; its sound is the small passing through.194 
The three examples of “surpassing” are all the small surpassing. They can surpass 
the small and cannot surpass the great, so they can be considered 

“small surpassing” ; they cannot be considered extreme surpassing. It is what the 
Judgment Commentary means by "small matters" and "fitting to descend." 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 
[Line 1] 6 at the beginning: The flying bird is ominous. 


6 at the beginning is a yielding yin line, corresponding above with 9 in the fourth, 
occupying a time of surpassing; it ascends but does not descend. “The flying bird 
lets go his cry. Not fitting to ascend; fitting to descend” ; hence this image and 
prognostication. In Guo Pu’s DongZin ial : “If one gets this in divination, one 
may cause a plague of winged insects.”!95 


[Image 1] “The flying bird is ominous”: it cannot be any other way. 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: Surpassing one7s grandfather, encountering one7s 
grandmother; not reaching the master, encountering the minister. No blame. 


6 in the second is yielding and compliant, central and correct. It approaches and 
surpasses the third and fourth and encounters 6 in the fifth, thus surpassing the 
yang and reencountering the yin. In this way it does not reach 6 in the fifth but 
receives its own allotment; it does not reach the master but proceeds to encounter 
his minister. Both surpassing and not surpassing are the idea of holding on to 
correctness and achieving centrality, a path of no blame; hence this image and 
prognostication. 


[Image 2] “Not reaching the master”: the minister cannot surpass [him]. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: If you do not strongly [surpassingly] defend yourself, 
someone following may injure you: ominous. 


At a time of “small surpassing,” all matters should be surpassing; only then can 
they attain the Mean. g in the third is a firm line occupying the correct position, 


and the group [pair] of yin lines desire to harm it. They themselves depend on its 
firmness and are not willing to surpass what it furnishes; hence this image 

and prognostication. If the diviner is able to "strongly defend himself,” he may 
avoid this. 


mage omeone following may injure you >: Suc a ortune! 
[Image 3] “S following may injure you” h bad f 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: No blame; encountering without surpassing. 
Proceeding is dangerous; one must be warned. Do not act; always be correct. 


At a time when one should surpass, a firm line occupying a yielding position 
surpasses in respect: a path of no blame. "Encountering without surpassing" 

says that it is fitting to go along with the firm without surpassing it. "Proceeding" 
is to surpass, so there is danger and a proper warning. The nature of yang is 

hard and firm; thus the warning, "Do not act; always be correct." 


[Image 4] “Encountering without surpassing” : one’s position is not 


. . » . 
proper. “Proceeding is dangerous; one must be warned : inthe end one 
cannot grow. 


The meaning of this line is unclear; it should be removed. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Dense clouds, no rain from our western suburbs.196 The 
duke shoots and captures that one in a cave. 


A yin line in the place of honor, at a time when the yin should surpass but cannot 
act.197 [The duke] “shoots and captures" 6 in the second to be an assistant; hence 
this image. "In a cave" is a yin thing [situation]. The two yins [second and fifth] find 
each other, but we know that they cannot succeed in the great matter. 


[Image 5] “Dense clouds, no rain" : already at the top. 
"Already at the top" means extremely high [for yin].198 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Surpassing without encountering; the flying bird 
departs: ominous. This means disaster and calamity. 


6 is a yin line occupying the top of the trigram of activity [Zhen]; it is located at the 
peak ofyin surpassing [going too far]. It has already surpassed high and very 
far; hence this image and prognostication. Some suspect that "surpassing [without] 


encountering" should be written "encountering [without] surpassing," with the 
same meaning as 9 in the fourth. Whether this is true or false cannot be known. 


[Image 6] “Surpassing without encountering”: already arrogant. 


[63] = 


== pr Ni Jiji (Already Complete) 


Li [fire] below, Kan [water] above. 


Jiji: Success is small; appropriate and correct. Auspicious at the beginning, chaotic at the 
end. 


Jiji means matters are already complete [jfcheng B£/s%].As a hexagram, water and 
fire interact, each achieving their function. The positions of all six lines are correct; 
hence it is “Already Complete.” “Success is small” should be “small success.” In 
general this hexagram and the prognostication texts of the six lines are all ideas of 
admonition and warning, and the times are just right. 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 

Jiji: Success. Small matters are successful. 

After "[Ji]ji" I suspect the word “small” has been removed.199 

“Appropriate and correct” : firm and yielding are correct; their positions are proper. 
Referring to the hexagram structure. 

“Auspicious at the beginning" : the yielding is central. 

Referring to 6 in the second. 


Stopped at the end, so "chaotic." Its Way is exhausted. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Above the fire there is water: Already Complete. The superior person thinks about trouble 
and prepares to ward it off. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line 1] 9 at the beginning: Dragging his wheels, wetting his tail: no blame. 


The wheels are below and the tail is behind: an image of the beginning. "Dragging 
his wheels,” so the carriage doesn:t advance. “Wetting his tail,” so the fox doesn't 
cross over. At the beginning of "Already Complete" this is the 

respectful admonition; a path of “no blame." If the diviner is like this there will be 
no blame. 


[Image 1] “Dragging his wheels": the meaning is “no blame.”2°° 


[Line 2] 6 in the second: The wife loses her [carriage] screen. Don't go after it; 
in seven days you will get it. 


The second has the virtues of being elegant, bright, central, and correct. It 
corresponds with 9 in the fifth above, which is the firm, yang, central, and correct 
master. It appropriately achieves its aims being put into practice. 9 in the 

fifth occurs at the moment of being already complete, but it is unable to make its 
subordinate worthy to put into practice its Way. Hence the image of the second 
[the subordinate worthy] as the ^wife who loses her screen." The screen is to 
conceal the lady in her carriage, so this says that she has lost the means to do that. 
However, this is a central and correct path, so it cannot decline in the end; as 

time passes it will take place. Hence the admonition, "Don't go after it"; you will get 
it yourself. 


[Image 2] “In seven days you will get it" by means of the Middle Way. 


[Line 3] 9 in the third: The High Ancestor attacks the Ghost Region; in three 
years he conquers it. Inferior people must not be used.? 


In a situation [time] "already completed," a firm line in a firm position is the image 
of "the High Ancestor attacking the Ghost Region." "In three years he conquers it" 
says that he conquers after along time: the idea warning the diviner that he 
cannot act recklessly. The prognostication, "Inferior people must not be used" is the 
same as 6 at the top of Shi [Army, hexagram 7]. 


[Image 3] “In three years he conquers it" : exhausting. 


[Line 4] 6 in the fourth: For dampness there are rags. Be on guard all 
day. 


When things are already completed, a yielding line in a yielding position is able to 
prepare and be apprehensive; hence this image. Master Cheng says, “Xu 5i[fine 
silk] should be ru fi; [wet, damp]. Yiru "tlli[rags] are used to stop up cracks in a 
boat."202 


[Image 4] “Be on guard all day"; there is something questionable. 


[Line 5] 9 in the fifth: The eastern neighbor slaughters an ox. It is not as good 
as the western neighbor's royal ancestral sacrifice, for which substantial 


blessings are received. 


East is yang, west is yin. This refers to 9 in the fifth in the position ofhonor, when 
the moment has already passed; it is not as good as 6 in the second, which begins 
to achieve the moment while below. This corresponds to the affair of King Wen 
and Zhou £y [last king of the Shang]; hence this image and prognostication. The 
Tuan's statement, "Auspicious at the beginning, chaotic at the end" is also this 
idea.205 


[Image 5] ^The eastern neighbor slaughters an ox. It is not as good as the 


YS» 


western neighbor's" timing. “Substantial blessings are received" : good 
fortune will come in great measure. 


[Line 6] 6 at the top: Wetting his head: danger. 
The peak of Jiji, at the top of the trigram of danger [Kan], with a yielding yin line 
occupying it, is the image of a fox crossing water and wetting his head. If the diviner 


is not admonished, it will be a path of danger. 


[Image 6] “Wetting his head: danger." How can he last long? 


He ge Weiji (Not Yet Complete) 


164] 


Kan [water] below, Li [fire] above. 
Weiji: Success. The little fox has nearly crossed and wets its tail. Nothing is 
appropriate. 


Weiji is when matters are not yet complete [udcheng #</X].Water and fire do not 
interact and do not function together. All six lines of the hexagram lack [proper] 


position; hence Not Yet Complete. "Nearly crossed and wets its tail" is similar to 
"not yet complete." If the diviner is like this, how can anything be appropriate? 


COMMENTARY ON THE JUDGMENT 

Weiji: Success. The yielding achieves centrality. 

Referring to 6 in the fifth. 

“The little fox has nearly crossed" : it has not yet left the center. “It wets 


its tail; nothing is appropriate" : it doesn’t continue to the end. Although 
they are not properly positioned, the firm and yielding correspond.294 


COMMENTARY ON THE GREATER IMAGES 


Fire is above water: Not Yet Complete. The superior person cautiously 
separates things and puts them in their places. 


Water and fire are different things and each occupies its place. Therefore the 
superior person contemplates the images and judiciously separates them. 


LINE STATEMENTS WITH COMMENTARY ON THE SMALLER IMAGES 


[Line1] 6 at the beginning: "It wets its tail” : disgrace. 


A yin line positioned below is right at the beginning of Weiji. It is unable to advance 
itself; hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 1] “It wets its tail” and does not understand limits. 


The word "limits" is unclear, and doesn't fit with anything above or below. Some 
suspect it is the word “reverence.” I would just ignore it. 


[Line 2] 9 in the second: Dragging his wheels: correct and auspicious. 


9 in the second corresponds with 6 in the fifth; it occupies a yielding position and is 
central. It is able to limit itself and not advance, and is correct in the 
lower [trigram; see the following]. Hence this image and prognostication. 


[Image 2] 9 in the second is “correct and auspicious.” It is central and 
practices correctness. 


This 9 occupies the second position, which is basically not correct, but it is central 
so it [acts] correctly. 


[Line 3] 6 in the third: Not Yet Complete; going forth is ominous. Appropriate 
to cross a great river. 


As a yielding yin line that is neither central nor correct, occurring at a time of 
incompleteness, if it goes forth it is ominous. But as a yielding line riding on a firm 
one it is about to leave the water [Kan], the image of being "appropriate to cross a 
great river"; hence this prognostication. 


[Image 3] *Not Yet Complete; going forth is ominous." Its position is not 
proper. 


[Line 4] 9 in the fourth: Correct [zf£cn ]and auspicious; regret vanishes. 
Thunderously [zfcn 7€] mounting an attack on the Ghost Region, in three 
years he will be rewarded with a great country.2°5 


9 in the fourth position is not correctly [zheng 1E ][positioned] and there is regret. If 
it is able to struggle to be correct, the regret will vanish. However, when property is 
gained incorrectly, even if one struggles to be correct, one is unable to maximize the 
firm yang and use one5s strength for a long time. Hence the image of attacking the 
Ghost Region and receiving reward after three years. 


[Image 4] “Correct and auspicious; regret vanishes”: its aim is carried out. 


[Line 5] 6 in the fifth: Correct and auspicious; no regret. With the radiance of 
the superior person there is honesty; auspicious. 


6 occupying the fifth position is also not correctly [positioned]. But it is the ruler of 
elegance and brightness [the Li trigram, fire]; it resides in the center 

and corresponds with the firm [in the second]. Its impartial mind seeks 

assistance below; thus it is correct [zhen A Jand auspicious, without regret. It has 
the vigor of radiant light; it is honest and true, without error: exceedingly 
auspicious. 


[Image 5] “The radiance of the superior person": his light is auspicious. 
"Light" means the spread of his radiance. 


[Line 6] 9 at the top: Drinking wine with honesty: no blame. Wetting one’s 
head: even with honesty one will lose touch with what is the case. 


Firm brightness occupying the peak of Weiji: it may almost be time for action. 
Trusting oneself and nourishing oneself by waiting for the decree [of Heaven] is a 
path of “no blame." If one is indulgent and permissive, like the fox crossing 

the water and wetting his head, then one trusts oneself too much and loses touch 
with what is right. 


[Image 6] “Drinking wine" and “wetting one's head" is not understanding 
moderation. 


CHAPTER THREE 


H 


TREATISE ON THE APPENDED REMARKS (UCJ RHS) 


PRELIMINARIES 


The Xici zhuan—also called the Dazhuan Xf& ( Great treatise)!— comprises 


two of the “Ten Wings" ( hyi +3) , or appendixes, of the Yijing, As is well known, 
it was one of the chief sources of ideas and terminology for the Song-dynasty revival 
of Confucianism. It is a composite work by unknown authors, probably written 
primarily in the third century BCE; that is, shortly before the Qin conquest in 221 


BCE, judging from its similarities to other texts of that period, especially the 
"Syncretist" chapters of the Zhuangzi.? The two references to the Xici in the Shiji 52 
iib ( Historical records, ca. 100 BCE), by Sima Tan &]Hj&X and Sima Qian =] Kyle , 
are the earliest known references to the text. 


Considering how heavily the Song revivalists of Confucianism relied upon the Xici, 
it may strike some readers as surprising how little of it is identifiably Con-fucian in 
content. Except for a few sections that are formal commentary on passages from the 
Yi,3 which are undoubtedly later interpolations, the terminology for the most part is 
that of late Zhou, early Han syncretic cosmological thought. We must bear in mind, 
however, that one of the hallmarks of the Song Confu-cian revival was precisely its 
syncretism, and that cosmology is the area in which “Daoist” thought was most 
used. Also, except for those few commentary passages, the Xici is not a commentary 
on the Yi; it is a collection of statements about the 


Yi and how it functions, as both an oracle and a book containing the most 
fundamental natural and moral principles. The Xici explains the Yi's function 
primarily in terms of the linkage, parallelism, or harmony of Heaven, Earth, and 
humanity, and how the Yi, by means of its inherent spiritual (^en 7) power, 
allows humanity to maintain that harmony.4 


PARTA 


"Appended remarks" originally meant the remarks made by King Wen and the Duke 
of Zhou and appended below the hexagrams and lines; in other words, what today is 
the text of the scripture [jing uen #€\C].5 This piece is the “Treatise on 

the Appended Remarks" written by Confucius. It thoroughly discusses the 

overall substance and general outline of the entire scripture. Therefore it cannot 

be attached specifically to [particular parts of] the scripture, but is itself divided 
into two parts [A and BJ. 


Section 1 


[1] Heaven is honorable [zwn 3$], Earth is lowly [fed 5];thus are Qian and 
Kun determined. The lowly and high [/? O ;5]being set out, the 
honored £ijand 


humble [j^n RŠļare positioned. Activity and stillness are constant, 
determining the firm and yielding [lines]. Tendencies W7;]cluster in 
categories and things 


are distinguished in groups, giving rise to auspicious and ominous 
[prognostications]. Images come about in Heaven and forms come about on 
Earth, and fluctuation and transformation [fcidnfcwd (appear. 


"Heaven and Earth" are the concrete substances ofthe yin and yang forms of qi. 
"Qian and Kun" are the names of the pure yin and pure yang hexagrams of the Yi. 
"Lowly and high" are the higher and lower positions of the myriad things in Heaven 


and Earth. “Honored and humble’ are the higher and lower positions of hexagram 
lines in the Yi. “Activity” is the norm ofyang; “stillness” is the norm of yin. "Firm and 
yielding" are what we call the yin and yang hexagram lines of the Yi. "Tendencies" 
are the inclinations [xiang [4] ]of events, referring to the categorical distinction of 
good and bad aspects of things and events. “Auspicious and ominous’ refers to the 
prognostications of the hexagram lines in the Yi. “Images” are things like the sun, 
moon, and stars; “forms” are things like mountains, rivers, animals, and plants. 
“Fluctuation and transformation” refer to yin changing into yang and yang 
transforming into yin by means of the divination stalks and hexagram lines of the Yi. 


This all refers to the Sage’s [Fuxi’s] creation of the Yi, making the patterns and 
images of the hexagrams and lines on the basis of the actual substances ofyin 
and yang. Zhuang Zhou’s statement, “The Yi speaks of [dao i#i]yin and yang,” is 
what it means.1 2 


[2] For this reason the firm and yielding mingle with each other, and the 
Eight Trigrams activate each other. 


This speaks of the fluctuation and transformation of the Yi’s hexagrams. At the 
beginning, the sixty-four hexagrams were simply a pair of firm and yielding lines. 
The two interacted, making four, the four interacted, making eight, and the eight 
activated each other, making sixty-four. 


[3] It [the Way of fluctuation and transformation] arouses things with claps 
of thunder and moistens things with wind and rain. The sun and moon 


revolve, now cold, now warm. 


These are images created by fluctuation and transformation. 


[4] The Way of Qian brings about the male; the way of Kun brings about the 
female.3 


These are forms brought about by fluctuation and transformation; the two 


divisions [male and female] also clarify how the Yi is seen in actual bodies. This and 
the text above shed light on each other.9 


[5] Qian understands great beginnings; Kun makes things complete. 


“Understands” [zhi ‘iJis like “masters” [zhw 3:]:Qian masters the beginnings of 
things; Kun makes them complete. This continues the “male” and “female” in the 
previous line, speaking of the principles of Qian and Kun. All things 

without exception are classified yin and yang. In general, yang precedes and yin 
follows, yang bestows and yin receives. Yang's lightness and clarity are unformed; 
yin's weight and turbidity are discernible. 


complies and is still; everything it is capable of follows the yang and does 
not create on its own. Therefore it is “capable” of completing things simply. 


[7] What is easy is easy to know; what is simple is easy to follow. One who 
is easily known has intimates. One who is easy to follow has achievements. 
With intimates one can live long; with achievements one can be great. Being 
able to live long is the virtue of the Worthy; being able to be great is the 
undertaking of the Worthy. 


If what a person does is like the ease of Qian, his mind is clear and the 
person is easy to know. If it is like the simplicity of Kun, then his deeds are 
agreeable and the person is easy to follow. Being easy to know there will be 
many like-minded, so he will have intimates. Being easy to follow there will 
be a crowd cooperating with him, so he will have achievements. Having 
intimates he will be unified internally, so he can live long. Having merit he 
will be connected externally [with others], so he can be great. "Virtue" means 
what one has gained oneself. "Undertaking" means what one has achieved in 
affairs. Above it says that the virtues of Qian and Kun are different. This says 
that if people modeling themselves after the Way of Qian and Kun reach this 
point they can be considered worthies. 


[8] Itisthrough ease and simplicity that one grasps the order/principle of 
all under Heaven. Having grasped the principles of all under Heaven one 
has achieved one's position within it. 


"Achieved one's position" means the position of an adult. ^Within it" means 
within Heaven and Earth. Reaching this point is the ultimate success of 
embodying the Way. The Sage is able to do this, and "can thereby form a triad 
with Heaven and Earth" [Zhongyong 22]. 


This first section uses the facts of creative transformation to clarify the 
principle of the creation of the Scripture. It also speaks of the principles of 
Qian and Kun, seen respectively in Heaven and Earth, which humans 
universally embody. 


Section 2 


[1] The Sages established the hexagrams by contemplating images, and 
appended remarks [xici] to them to clarify the auspicious and ominous. 


"The images" are the likenesses of things. This speaks of the Sages' creation 
of the Yi. They contemplated the imagery of the hexagrams and lines and 
appended them with texts. 

Į 


Qian understands with ease; Kun is capable with simplicity. 


Qian creates and is active; this is what it "understands," so it is able to begin 
2 


things without any difficulty. Thus it easily understands the Great Beginning, Kun 


[2] The firm and yielding [lines] displace each other, giving rise to 
fluctuation and transformation. 


This speaks of the yin and yang hexagram lines alternately displacing each other: 
yin may fluctuate into yang, yang may transform into yin. This is how the 

Sages contemplated the images and appended the texts, and how everyone can 
follow the milfoil and select hexagrams. 


[3] For this reason the auspicious and ominous are images of success and 
failure; regret and disgrace are images of worry and sorrow. 


"Auspicious and ominous,” “regret and disgrace” are [standard] terms in the Yi. 
"Success and failure" [literally, “gain and loss"], “worry and sorrow" result 

from changing events. Success is auspicious; failure is ominous. Although worry 
and sorrow areni 2 5 4 5t quite ominous, they are enough to cause regret and shame. 
Auspicious and ominous are opposites, but regret and disgrace fall between 

them. Regret can move from being ominous to being auspicious, and disgrace can 
shift from being auspicious to being ominous. Therefore the Sages observed 

which among the hexagrams and lines contained these images and appended 
these remarks to them. 


[5] For this reason what the superior person rests contentedly in is the 
sequences of the Yi. What he takes pleasure in and enjoys is the line 
statements. 


The "sequences of the Yi " are the necessary sequences in which the hexagrams and 
lines put forth the principles of affairs. What [the superior person] "enjoys" is the 
details of what he observes. 


[6] For this reason the superior person at rest contemplates the images and 
enjoys the remarks; in activity he contemplates the fluctuations and enjoys the 
prognostications. And so he is blessed by Heaven; all is auspicious and everything 
is advantageous. 

"Images," "remarks," and "fluctuations" have already been seen above. Every 
mention of "fluctuation" implies "transformation." "Prognostications" are the 
decisions about the auspiciousness or ominousness of whatever [hexagram] he 
comes upon. 


This second section speaks of the Sages creating the Yi and the superior person 
studying it. 


Section 3 


i] The judgments [rni Z]speak about the images. The lines [po %]speak 
about the fluctuations. 


The "judgments" are the hexagram statements, which were written by King Wen. 
The "lines" are the line statements, which were written by the Duke of 

Zhou. "Images" refers to the overall structures [hexagrams]. "Fluctuations" refers to 
the individual parts [lines]. 


[2] “Auspicious and ominous’ refer to loss and gain; “disgrace and regret" refer to 
minor faults; “no blame" means that one is good at correcting one's transgressions. 


These are common examples of hexagram and line statements. 


[3] For this reason the ranking of the honored and the humble is inherent in 
the [line] positions; the ordering of small and great is inherent in the 
hexagrams; the distinction between auspicious and ominous is inherent in the texts. 


"Positions" means the positions of the six lines; "ordering" means something like 
defining. "Small" means yin; "great" means yang. 


[4] Worrying about "regret and disgrace” lies in the transitions; what causes 
one to be “without blame" lies in disgrace. 


"Transitions" are the beginnings of distinctions, such as the moment when a good or 
bad [event] has been activated but has not yet taken form. To worry about this is 
not quite "regret and disgrace." "Causes" means activates. When one understands 
regret one has the mind [intention] to act to correct one5s transgression, and so can 
be “without blame." 


[5] For this reason among hexagrams there are small and great; among texts 
there are [indications of] danger and ease. Each of the texts indicates where 
to go. 


"Small" is danger and "great" is ease, each according to its tendency. 
This third section discusses common examples of hexagrams, lines, and texts. 


Section 4 


[1] The Yi is a model of Heaven and Earth. Therefore it can stitch together 
threads [milun] of the Way of Heaven and Earth. 


The hexagrams and lines of the Yi contain the Way of Heaven and Earth and model 
it exactly. Mi Ñ means "stitch together" [mi/eng 4#].“Threads” [Z24$;] conveys 
the idea of particular principles. 6 7 extending spirit.16 The ton floats up and the po 
Wi [ym soul] sinks and dissipates, resulting in a fluctuation; this is the ghost 
returning [to earth].17 


[3] [The Sage] is just like Heaven and Earth; therefore he does not oppose 
them. His wisdom comprehends the myriad things and his Way relieves all 


under Heaven; therefore he does not transgress. He acts according to present 
circumstances and is not carried away. He rejoices in Heaven and 
understands its decree; therefore he does not worry. He is content in his land 


and sincere about being humane; therefore he is able to love. 


This is about the Sage “fulfilling the natures" [ofpeople and things].18 The Way of 
Heaven and Earth is simply wisdom and humanity. “His wisdom comprehends the 
myriad things" is [how he is just like] Heaven. “His Way relieves all under Heaven" 
is [how he is just like] Earth. Since he is wise and humane, he understands without 
transgressing, "Acting according to present circumstances" is understanding how to 
weigh ones os action. "Not being carried away” is the humaneness of holding on to 
what is correct. Since he “rejoices in the Heavenly" [natural] order and “understands 
the decree" of Heaven, he is able to be without worry and his understanding is 
beneficial and deep. Since he is always "content" wherever he goes and is never 
inhumane, he is able to always be mindful of his intention to relieve [people and] 
things and to humanely benefit them. Being humane is the principle of love and 
loving is the function of humaneness. Therefore they are complementary like this. 


Section 5 

[1] The alternation of yin and yang is called the Way. 

Yin and yang constantly revolving is qi ; its principle [li] is what is called the Way. 
[2] Carrying it out is good. Completing it is the nature [xing {4:].19 


The Way is contained in yin and acts in yang. "Carrying it out" refers to its 
expression. "Good" means the accomplishment of "transforming and 

nourishing” [toayw 14.4 ],2° a matter of yang. “Completing it” refers to what is 
contained. "Nature" means what things receive [from Heaven]. This says that when 
things arise they have a nature, and each contains this Way, a matter of yin. The 
writings of Masters Zhou [Dunyi] and Cheng [Hao and Yi] speak of this 
thoroughly.2: 


[3] The humane person sees it and calls it humanity; the wise person sees it 
and calls it wisdom. Common people practice it daily but do not understand; 
therefore the Way of the superior person is rare. 


Humaneness is yang and wisdom is yin; each gets "one corner" [Analects 7.8] of this 
Way, so following what one sees leads to the whole thing. They "practice it daily but 
do not understand"; everyone eats and drinks but they are rarely able to understand 
the taste. Everyone denigrates it, but there are none who lack this Way. 


Someone said, The previous section says that wisdom is classified under Heaven 
[yang] and humaneness is classified under Earth [yin]; isn't that different from 
this section [where you say that humaneness is yang and wisdom is yin]? Reply: 
The other section is in terms of clear and turbid [qi], while this one is in terms of 
activity and stillness.22 10 


5] Embracing all things, it is called the Great Undertaking. Renewing itself daily, it 
is called flourishing virtue. 


Master Zhang [Zai] said, " ' Embracing all things, 11 12 13 14 it is great and all-inclusive. 
‘Renewing itself daily,i4 it is long-lasting and inexhaustible."26 


6] Life and growth [sfcng W^: ^E]are the meaning of change.?7 


Yin generates yang and yang generates yin ; their fluctuations are inexhaustible. 
The principle [of change] and the book [the Yi] are both thus. 


[7] Bringing about images is called Qian; following patterns [£07 ]is called Kun. 
"Patterns" means the visible details of creation. 


[8] Maximizing numbers to know the future is called prognostication. Penetrating 
[understanding] the fluctuations is called affairs.28 


"Prognostication" is divining [with milfoil]. Affairs that are uncertain are 
categorized as yang. "Affairs" means daily affairs. Prognostications that are already 
decided are categorized as yin. “Maximizing numbers to know the future" is how to 
penetrate the changes of affairs. I think this is like what Zhang Zhongding 

said about official affairs having yin and yang [aspects].29 


[o] When yin and yang are unfathomable we call it spirit. 

Master Zhang said, "Being in two places at once is called being unfathomable.”3° 
Section 6 

[1] As for the it is vast; it is great. In terms of being far-reaching, nothing can resist 
it. In terms of being near, it is still and correct. In terms of filling Heaven and Earth, 


it is complete. 


"Nothing can resist it" means it is inexhaustible. "Still and correct" refers to it as a 
thing in which principle inheres. "Complete" says that it exists everywhere. 


is great. Kun is double and empty [broken]; therefore in terms of its capacity it is 
vast. Although Heavens forms comprise what is outside Earth, their qi 
always operates within Earth. This is why the Yi is vast and great.?? 


[3] Being vast and great [the Yi] matches Heaven and Earth; its flux and 
continuity B5 |match the Four Seasons; the meanings of its and [lines] 


match the sun and moon; the goodness of its ease and simplicity matches the 
utmost virtue. 


The Yi's vastness and greatness, its flux and continuity, and what it says about yin 
and yang and its virtues of ease and simplicity, all match the Way of Heaven and 
human affairs. 


Section 7 


[1] The Master [Confucius] said, “How perfect is the Yi! The Yi is how the 
Sages honored virtue and broadened the [Great] Undertaking. Wisdom made 
them exalted; ritual propriety made them humble. Being exalted, they 
imitated Heaven. Being humble, they modeled themselves on Earth." 


The Ten Wings were all written by Confucius. Since this is inconsistent with his 
writing "The Master said" himself, these words were probably added by later men. 
When one fully investigates principle, one's wisdom is exalted like Heaven, and 
one's virtue is exalted. When one follows principle, ritual propriety makes one 
humble like Earth, and one's accomplishments are broadened. 


[2] Heaven and Earth establish their positions and change [yi] proceeds 
through them. The complete nature [cfcng xiniglUX t ][of people and things] 
is ever present, and thus is the gateway of the Way and rightness. 


Heaven and Earth establish their positions and fluctuation and transformation 
proceed. This is like understanding ritual propriety and preserving the nature so 
that the Way and rightness can appear. "The complete nature" refers to the nature 
that is originally complete [in people and things]. "Ever present" is simply the idea 
of existing and still existing.33 


Section 8 


[1] The Sages had the means to see the world's mysteries, so they compared 
them to forms and appearances to appropriately represent things. This is 
why we call them images. 


"Mysteries" are mixed and confused. "Images" refers to the imagery of the trigrams, 
as listed in the Shuogua [Treatise discussing the trigrams]. 


[2] The Sages had the means to see the activities of all under Heaven and 

to observe how they come together and penetrate, in order to enact the 
canonical rituals. They appended remarks [to the hexagram lines] in order to 
judge whether they were auspicious or ominous. This is why they are called 
line [texts]. 


“Come together" means how principles assemble with nothing left out. “Penetrate” 
means how principle can proceed without obstruction. It is like Cook Ding carving 
the ox: when [his knife] met a hard spot it penetrated as if it were empty.34 


[3] [Theline statements] speak of the most mysterious things under 
Heaven, yet we cannot consider them bad. They speak of the most active 


things under Heaven, yet we cannot consider them chaotic. 
"Bad" means dislikable. 


[4] [The Sages] compared before they spoke, and consulted before they 
acted. By comparing and consulting they brought about the fluctuations 
and transformations. 


By observing the images and appreciating the statements, observing the fluctuations 
and appreciating the prognostications, they lawfully enacted them. The following 
seven passages give examples.35 


[5] ^A calling crane in the shade; its young answers it. I have a fine goblet; I 
will share it with you." The Master said, “The noble man might stay in his 
room, but if the words he speaks are good, even those from more than a 
thousand li away will respond to him. How much more so will those near to 
him? If he stays in his room and the words he speaks are not good, then 
those from more than a thousand li away will oppose him. How much more 
so will those near him? Words emerge from one's own person and benefit the 
people; deeds are expressed nearby but are evident far away. Words and 
deeds are the superior person's hinge and spring; the operation of the hinge 
and spring control honor and disgrace. Words and deeds are how the 
superior person activates Heaven and Earth. How can one fail to be cautious 
about them?" 


This explains the 9 in the second line of Zhongfu [hexagram 61]. 
[6] “Fellows first cry and wail, but then laugh." The Master said, 


The Way of the superior person may go forth, may stay still; may be silent, 
may speak. 


The comradeship of two people is sharp enough to cut metal; the words of 
comradeship have an aroma like orchids. 


This explains the 9 in the fifth line of Tongren [15]. It says that the Way of the 
superior person at first is not united [with others], but then it is full with no 
gap. "Cut metal" and "like orchids" refer to something that cannot be separated 
and the flavor of words [respectively]. 


[7] “6 at the beginning [of Daguo (28)]: For a mat use white rushes; no 
blame." The Master said, "Even putting it on the ground would be acceptable. 
How could there be any blame in using rushes for the mat? This is an 
extreme of caution. Although rushes are slender things, their functioning is 
important. If one proceeds on the basis of this kind of caution, nothing will 
be lost. 


This explains the 6 in the first line of Daguo. 


[8] “Toiling modestly, the superior person achieves his ends; auspicious.” 
The Master said, "Toiling without boasting, having merit but not considering 
it a virtue, is the perfection of genuineness. This speaks of someone who uses 
his merit to subordinate [himself] to others. His virtue expresses fullness; his 
ritual propriety expresses respect. The modest person extends respect in 
order to preserve his position."36 


This explains the 9 in the third line of Qian [15]. “His virtue expresses fullness; his 
ritual propriety expresses respect" says that virtue seeks to be full and 
ritual propriety seeks to be respectful. :5 


This explains the meaning of 9 in the top line of Qian. Since it is also in the Wenyan 
[under Qian, 9], it can be considered important. 


[10] “Not going out the door into the courtyard; no blame." The Master said, 
"The origination of chaos begins with speech. If the superior person is not 
discreet he will lose his ministers; if the minister is not discreet he will lose 
his life; if an incipient affair is not kept quiet harm will result. For this reason 
the superior person is cautious and discreet, and does not go out." 


This explains the 9 in the first line of Jie [60]. 


[n] The Master said, “Did the creators of the Yi understand thieves? The Yi 
says, 'One who carries a load yet also rides in a carriage will attract bandits.7 
Thievery is the business of a petty person; a carriage is a device for a superior 
person. If a petty person rides in the device of a superior person, thieves will 
think about stealing from him. If one is careless to those above and violent 
toward those below, thieves will think about attacking him. To be careless 
about one's treasure invites thieves, and to make up one's face is to invite 
licentiousness. Thus when the Yi says, 'One who carries a load yet also rides 
in a carriage will attract bandits,' it means that this is to beckon thieves." 


This explains the 6 in the third line of Xie [40]. 
This eighth section addresses the functions of the hexagrams and lines. 
Section «f7 


[1] Heaven is 1, Earth is 2; Heaven is 3, Earth is 4; Heaven is 5, Earth is 6; 
Heaven is 7, Earth is 8; Heaven is 9, Earth is 10. 


This section was originally at the beginning of section 10, but Master Cheng [Yi] said 
that it belongs here, and I now follow him.38 It speaks of the numbers of Heaven 
and Earth, yang being odd and yin being even, just as they are described in the River 
Chart [Hern 71j[5]].39 Their positions [in the River Chart] are 1 and 6 residing at the 
bottom, 2 and 7 residing at the top, 3 and 8 residing on the left, 4 and 9 residing on 
the right, and 5 and 10 residing in the center. As this section discusses it, the 5 in the 
center is the mother of the expansion [yan 11j];0 is the child of the expansion; 1, 2, 


3, and 4 are the positions of the Four Images; 6, 7, 8, and 9 are the numbers of the 
Four Images. The positions of the two mature ones [9 and 6] are west and north; the 
positions of the two young ones [8 and 7] are east and south.4° The numbers are all 
interconnected with other kinds of categories. 


[2] Thenumbers of Heaven are five; the numbers of Earth are five. The 
five positions [left, right, top, bottom, center] are complementary and each 
has its match. The numbers of Heaven [equal] 25 and the numbers of Earth 
[equal] 3o. Together the numbers of Heaven and Earth are 55. This is how 
they bring about fluctuation and transformation and move ghosts and 
spirits. 


This section originally came after the "Great Expansion” section [following this], but 
I think it belongs here. The five numbers of Heaven are 1, 5, 5, 7, and 9, which are all 
yang. The five numbers of Earth are 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, which are all yin. 
"Complementary" means that 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, 7 and 8, 9 and 10 each take 
odd and even as complementary categories. "Has its match" means 1 and 6, 2 and 7, 
3 and 8, 4 and 9, 5 and 10 are all matching pairs. “25” is the sum of the five odd 
numbers and "30" is the sum of the five even numbers. "Fluctuation 

and transformation" means 1 fluctuates to generate water and 6 transforms to 
complete it; 2 transforms to generate fire and 7 fluctuates to complete it; 3 
fluctuates to produce wood and 8 transforms to complete it; 4 transforms to 
produce metal and 9 fluctuates to complete it; 5 fluctuates to produce earth and 10 
transforms to complete it. "Ghosts and spirits" means the bending and stretching, 
going and coming, of the production and completion of the odd and even 
[numbers].4! 


[3] The number of the Great Expansion is 50; those that are used are 49. 
Divide them in two, to symbolize the Two [Modes]. Place one [between the 
fingers] to symbolize the Three [Powers]. Count off by fours to symbolize the 
Four Seasons. Put the remainder between the fingers to represent the 
intercalary month. In five years there are two intercalary months; therefore 
place again in the next space between the fingers.4? 


“The number of the Great Expansion [dayan XXfÍij]is 50,” so in the central palace of 
the River Chart the Heavenly 5 rides the Earthly 10 and complements it. But when it 
comes to using the [milfoil] stalks one only uses 49. This all comes from the 
naturalness of [inherently] ordered tendencies [fchi Z855];the power of human 
understanding can neither detract from nor add to it. "Two" refers to Heaven and 
Earth. "Place" means to keep the one between the small fingers of the left hand. 
"Three" refers to the Three Powers [Heaven, Earth, and Humanity]. "Count off" 
means to divide and count [the stalks]. The “remainder” means what is leftover after 
counting off by fours. "Between the fingers" means to hold in the two spaces 
between the three middle fingers of the left hand. "Intercalary months" are the extra 
days that accumulate each month to make another month. In five years, there are 
enough accumulated days to make another month, so every five years there is an 
intercalary month. So then, separate and raise the two divisions of the whole bunch 
[after one has been set aside], and take each [remainder] from those counted off in 


the left- and right-hand piles and place it between the fingers.43 


[4] The stalks required for Qian are 216. The stalks required for Kun are 144, 
making a total of 360. This matches the days in the year.44 


The numbers of all these stalks come from the Four Images. The four sides of the 
River Chart are mature yang [=] resides in 1 and connects with 9 [north ^ west] ; 
young yin [»] resides in 2 and connects with 8 [south ^ east]; young 

yang [=]resides in 3 and connects with 7 [east ^ south]; mature yin [==] resides in 
4 and connects with 6 [west ^ north]. In the method of casting milfoil stalks, we add 
the remainders of the three changes, discard the first and set it aside, take 4 as odd 
and 8 as even. Odd is round and encloses 3; even is square and encloses 4. For 3 
we use the whole [number], and for 4 we use half [i.e., 2]. Combining and counting 
them yields 6, 7, 8, or 9. The number counted off in the third change and the 
number of [remaining] stalks should tally. So when the remainders are three odds, 
the number counted off is also 9, and the [number of] stalks is 4 x 9, or 36. This is 
the mature yang that resides in 1. When the remainders are two odds and one even, 
making 8, the number counted off is also 8, and the number of stalks is 4 x 8, or 32. 
This is the young yin residing in 2. With two evens and one odd, making 7, the 
number counted off is also 7, and the number of stalks is 4 x 7, or 28. This is the 
young yang residing in 3. With three evens, making 6, the number counted off is 
also 6, and the number of stalks is 4 x 6, or 24. This is the mature yin residing in 4. 


This mystery of fluctuation and transformation, going and coming, advancing and 
retreating, separating and combining, always arises naturally; it is not what 
humans are able to do. The young yin retreats but is not yet at its peak of emptiness. 
The young yang advances but is not yet at its peak of fullness. Thus only mature 
yang and mature yin yield the numbers of stalks for Qian and Kun. The rest can be 
understood by extension. The whole period of the year, totaling 365^ days, is only 
approximated here using round numbers. 


[5] The number of stalks in the two parts [of the text] total 11,520, which 
matches the number of the myriad [10,000] things. 


The two parts are the first and second parts of the Scripture. The total ofyang lines 
is 192, yielding 6,912 [36 stalks x 192 lines]. The total of yin lines is 192, yielding 4,608 
[24 x 192]. Together they yield this number [11,520]. 


[6] For this reason four operations make a change [MIS] and eighteen 
changes make a hexagram. 


The "four operations" are dividing [the stalks] into two, placing one [between the 
fingers], counting off by fours, and putting back the remainder [between 


the fingers]. Three changes make a line, so eighteen changes make six lines. 


[7] The Eight Trigrams constitute the "small completion." 


Nine changes make three lines, yielding the inner trigram. 


[8] By stretching and extending them, and expanding them with analogies, 
everything under Heaven can be completed. 


Once the six lines are completed we view how the lines fluctuate or don5t fluctuate 
in activity and stillness. Then each hexagram can fluctuate into any of the sixty-four 
hexagrams, determining what is auspicious or ominous, for a total of 4,096 
hexagrams [64 x 64]. 


[9] [The Yi] clarifies the Way and spiritualizes virtuous action. For this reason one 
can receive responses from it and can give assistance to spirits. 


The Way is clarified through [the Yis] remarks, and action is spiritualized by means 
of its numbers. "Receive responses" means responding to questions. "Give assistance 
to spirits" means the meritorious action of helping spiritual transformation.45 

16 details of their ideas were embodied in the office of the Grand Diviner, and 

today cannot be examined. The Qimeng [chapter 3] contains an attempt to infer 
them. 


Section 10 


[i] The Yi contains the Way of the Sages in four respects: in speech we honor 
its phrases; in activity we honor its fluctuations; in making implements we 
honor its images; in divining we honor its prognostications. 


These four are all the Way of fluctuation and transformation, the actions of the 
spirit. 


[2] This is why the superior person, when about to make something or do 
something, consults it in speech, and it receives his charge [mi^gii ^ ]like an 
echo. It is neither distant nor near, dark nor deep, and so he follows it to 
understand things to come. If it were not the finest thing under Heaven, how 
would we be able to participate in this? 


This is "honoring its phrases" and "honoring its prognostications." It refers to people 
using milfoil stalks to consult the Yi, finding the hexagram and line statements to 
express [the judgment] in words. So the Yi receives the person; 18 19s charge and 
announces [the judgment] like the responsive sound of an echo, deciding 

the auspicious and ominous aspects of what is to come. The meanings of "in 
speech" here and in the preceding line are the same. The "charge" is the statement 
addressed to the milfoil stalks when one is about to divine. It is the same as in the 
capping ritual [for an ordinary officer's son], where in divining for the day, "The 
steward, standing on the Master of Ceremonies' right, assists with the charge."4 the 
stalks to find a hexagram. It includes placing stalks between two fingers three times 
to make the mature and young yin and yang lines, yielding the numbers 7, 8, 9, or 6, 
to determine the images of the active and still hexagrams and lines. 


“Threes and fives”kan &ffiJand “mixing and combining" [cwo 2Ong $5] 


are old expressions; "threes and fives" is particularly difficult to understand.59 For 
example, Xunzi says, "In scrutinizing the enemy and observing changes in 

his movements, desire to compare reports, so as to verify them."5! Han Fei says, 
"He examines the agreements and disagreements in debate in order to determine 
how the various factions in the government shape up. He compares proposals 
and results to make certain that words are backed up by facts."5? He also says, 
"Compare with concrete results; check in order to compare.53 The Shiji says, "One 
must know the threes and fives"54 and "study logical order so that there will be 
no error."55 The Han shu says, "compare their values by using their category as a 
standard."56 These are sufficient to clarify each other. 


[4] The Yi is without thought and without action; silent and unmoving, 
when stimulated it penetrates [connects] all circumstances under Heaven.57 
If it were not the most spiritual thing under Heaven, how could we 
participate in this? 


These four [phrases] are how the substance of the Yi is established and how its 
function works. "Yi " refers to the milfoil and the hexagrams. "Without thought and 
without action" speaks of it having no mind. "Silence" is the substance of 
stimulation. "Stimulating" and "penetrating" are the function of silence. The 
mystery of the human mind, in its activity and stillness, is also like this. 


[5] The Yi is how the Sages plumbed the depths and researched incipiencies 
[ji 4%]. 


"Research" is like investigating. "Incipiencies" are subtleties. What enabled them to 
plumb the depths was their utmost purity [of mind]. What enabled them 
to research incipiencies was their utmost [sensitivity to] fluctuation.58 2o 


[7] The Master said, “The Yi contains the Way of the Sages in four 
respects" [A.10.1]. This is what he meant. 


This section continues the idea of the previous one, speaking of the Yis fourfold 
functioning. 


Section 11 


[1] The Master said, “What does the Yi do? The Yi discloses things, 
completes efforts, and encompasses the Ways of all under Heaven; this and 
nothing more. For this reason the Sages used it to penetrate all purposes 
under Heaven, to determine the undertakings of all under Heaven, and to 
resolve the doubts of all under Heaven." 


"Discloses things and completes efforts" means enabling people to use 
divination to understand what is auspicious and ominous, and so to 
accomplish their affairs. "Encompasses the Ways of all under Heaven" means 


that once the hexagram lines are arrayed, the Ways of all under Heaven are 
present in them. 21 


[3] Thus by clarifying the Way of Heaven and examining people:s 
circumstances they produced these spiritual things to place before the 
people for their use. In doing this the Sages fasted and disciplined 
themselves to spiritually clarify their virtue. 


The "spiritual things" are the milfoil and tortoise. Quietly purifying and unifying 
[oneself] is what is meant by "fasting," Solemnly admonishing and respecting is 
what is meant by "disciplined." Because they "clarified the Way of Heaven" they 
understood that the spiritual things could be produced. Because they "examined the 
people22s circumstances" they understood that their use could only be to disclose 
things in advance. They therefore created milfoil divination to instruct people, and 
"fasted and disciplined themselves" to examine their prognostications. This made 
their minds spiritually clear and unfathomable, like the ability of ghosts and spirits 
to understand what is to come.6° 


[4] For this reason closing the door is called Kun; opening the door is 
called Qian; alternately closing and opening is called fluctuation. | 7^^-1T 
84] ;¢0ing and coming without end is called continuity [ton;gBb ]. What is 
seen is called an image; what has shape is called an implement; what is used 
systematically is called a pattern [f17].Putting it to good use in all 
situations, so that all people use it, is called spirit. 


"Closing and opening" are the mechanism of activity and stillness. The former is 
called Kun, which acts from stillness.© The fluctuation and continuity of Qian and 
Kun are the achievement of “transforming and nourishing."62? Seeing images and 
shaping implements are the order of how things are generated. A "pattern" [or 
model] is what is made when a Sage cultivates the Way, and "spirit" is the common 
people's natural daily use of it. 


sequence by which the Sage [Fuxi] created the Yi. In completing it he did not avail 
himself the slightest bit of the power of wisdom; drawing the hexagrams and 
sorting the milfoil stalks both followed naturally. For a more detailed illustration 
of the sequence, see the Qimeng [chapter 2]. 


[6] The Eight Trigrams determine the auspicious and ominous; the auspicious and 
ominous generate the Great Undertaking. 


The existence of auspicious and ominous [tendencies] generates the Great 
Undertaking, ©4 


[7] For this reason among patterns and images nothing is greater than Heaven 


and Earth; in fluctuation and continuity #18) nothing is greater than 


the Four Seasons; among images suspended above emitting light nothing is greater 


than the sun and moon. Among respected and eminent things nothing is greater 
than wealth and honor; among those who established and made implements for the 
benefit of all under Heaven, none is greater than the Sages. Of things that delve into 
profundity and seek what is hidden, bringing them up from the depths and 
extending them afar to determine what is auspicious and ominous under Heaven 
and to complete the untiring efforts of all under Heaven, nothing is greater than the 
milfoil and tortoise. 


"Wealth and honor" means, for all under Heaven, acting in the position of the lord 
[emperor], I suspect that there is some missing text after "established." "Untiring 
efforts" means constant work. If one becomes lazy in one5s questioning, one should 
resolve to work. 


[8] For this reason Heaven generated the spiritual things and the Sage used 
them as models. Heaven and Earth fluctuate and transform and the Sage [Fuxi] 
imitated them. Heaven suspended images [heavenly bodies] revealing auspicious 
and ominous [signs] and the Sage symbolized them [as trigrams and hexagrams]. 
The [Yellow] River gave forth the Chart and the Luo [River] gave forth the 
Writing, and the Sages used them as models. 


These four are what the Sage followed in creating the Yi. For details of the River 
Chart and Luo Writing see the Qimeng [chapter 1].65 23 


The Four Images are yin and yang, [each divided into] mature and young. "Reveals" 
means revealing to people how to evaluate the hexagrams and lines. 


Section 12 


[1] The Yi says, “He is blessed by Heaven. Auspicious; everything is 
advantageous." The Master said, "Blessing is help. One whom Heaven helps 
is in compliance [with it]; one whom people help is trustworthy. One who 
acts trustworthy thinks about being compliant and respects the worthy. That 
is why *He is blessed by Heaven. Auspicious; everything is advantageous." 


This quotes the 9 at the top of Dayou [14]. But here it is out of place, so I fear there 
was an errant bamboo slip. It seems more appropriate at the end of section 8.67 


[2] The Master said, “Writing does not fully express speech, and speech does 
not fully express ideas." So then, can the ideas of the Sages not be perceived? 
The Master said, "The Sages established images to fully express their ideas, 
laid out the hexagrams to fully express what is true and false, appended 
remarks to them to fully express their words, [brought about] fluctuation 
and continuity to fully express what is advantageous, and drummed and 
danced to fully express [their] spirit."68 


What words transmit is shallow; what images reveal is deep. We can see this by 
observing that the two [types of] lines, odd [solid] and even [broken], contain the 
inexhaustible extent of fluctuation and transformation. "Fluctuation and continuity" 


and “drummed and danced" refer to events. The two phrases, "The Master said,” 
would be better combined into one. But all the phrases, “The Master said,” were 
added by later people, so this is an error. Similarly, more recently the Tbng^w i 
[Penetrating the Yi] was written by Master Zhou [Dunyi] himself, yet later people 
added “Master Zhou said” to each section, making it into a conversation. This is just 
the same.69 


[3] Do Qian and Kun contain the [whole] Yi ?7° Once Qian and Kun are 
arranged, the Yi is established in them. If Qian and Kun were eliminated, 
there would be no way to perceive the Yi. If the Yi could not be perceived, 
then Qian and Kun would be about to cease. 


To “contain” is to hold and store, like a garment. What the Yi contains is simply yin 
and yang. Every yang is Qian and every yin is Kun, so when the hexagrams are 
drawn and their positions determined, the two are arranged and the substance of 
the Yi is established. “If Qian and Kun were eliminated” means the 

hexagrams would be drawn but not set up. “Qian and Kun would cease” means 
change and transformation would not proceed. 


[4] Therefore what is above form [xin^Vr WJÉrfj l-]is called the Way; what is 


within form [x^g^r xid Æi Fis called implements.7! Transforming and 
regulating is called fluctuation [Man 55]; extending and proceeding is called 
continuity [t Ongli];raising and placing things before all people under 
Heaven is called affairs and undertakings. 


Hexagrams and lines, yin and yang, are all ^within form." Their principle is the Way. 
Following their natural transformation and regulation is the meaning of fluctuation. 
The words "fluctuation" and "continuity" in the previous section [A.11.4, 7] refer to 
Heaven [or cianZi 3€ , "natural principle"]; in this section they refer to humans. 


[5] Therefore as for the images, the Sages had the means to see what is 
mixed and confused in the world, so they compared them to forms and 
appearances to appropriately represent things. This is why we call them 
images. The Sages had the means to see the activity of all under Heaven and 
to observe how they come together and penetrate, in order to enact the 
canonical rituals. They appended remarks [to the hexagram lines] in order to 
judge whether they were auspicious or ominous. This is why they are called 
line [texts]. 


This is a repetition [of A.8.1-2]. 
[6] The most extreme of all profundities under Heaven are inherent in the 
hexagrams. The instigation of all activities under Heaven is inherent in 


the statements. 


"Hexagrams" here means the images; "statements" are the line statements. 


[7] Transformation and regulation are inherent in fluctuation; extension 
and procession are inherent in continuity; spirit and clarity are inherent in 
the person. Accomplishing things silently and being trustworthy without 
speaking are inherent in virtuous action. 


That by which the hexagrams and lines fluctuate and continue is inherent in the 
person; that by which people are able to be spiritual and clear is inherent in 


e! 72 
virtue. 
PART B 
Section 1 


[1] With the Eight Trigrams arranged, the images are present in them. When 
they are doubled, the lines are present in them. 


"Arranged" means the classification of Qian as 1, Dui as 2, Li as 3, Zhen as 4, Sun as 
5, Kan as 6, Gen as 7, and Kun as 8.73 "Images" means the form and structure of the 
trigrams. “When they are doubled" means adding eight trigrams in sequence onto 
each trigram, making sixty-four. "Lines" are the six lines. After they are doubled 
each hexagram has six lines. 


[2] When firm and yielding [lines] displace each other, fluctuation is 
present in them. When remarks are appended to them and issued as decrees, 
activity is present in them.74 


When the firm and yielding displace each other and the fluctuations of the 
hexagram and lines go back and forth and intermingle, nothing cannot be seen [in 
them]. The Sages accordingly appended their remarks to decree what was 
auspicious and ominous. So the fact that what the diviner encounters matches 

the lines and images in activity does not depart from this. 


[3] Auspicious and ominous, regret and disgrace, arise from 
activity.75 "Auspicious and ominous, regret and disgrace" are what the remarks 
decree. 


However, they must accord with the activity of the hexagram lines in order to be 
seen. 


[4] The firm and yielding [lines] establish the basis. Continuous fluctuation 
proceeds with the time. 


Each firm and yielding [line] has a definite position. From this to another they 
fluctuate in accord with the time. 


[5] Theauspicious and ominous always correctly prevail. 


Z^en Fi means correct and constant; what enables things to be correct is constant. 
If events under Heaven are not auspicious, they are ominous; if not ominous, then 
auspicious. They are constantly prevailing over each other, and nothing more. 


[6] The Way of Heaven and Earth is always correctly displayed. The way of 
the sun and moon is always correctly bright. The activity of all under Heaven 
is always correctly unified. 


Gwan 1i means displayed [If]zr].The fluctuation of the activity of all under Heaven 
is inexhaustible, but when it complies with principle it is auspicious; when it goes 
against principle it is ominous. What makes it correct and constant is nothing but 
the unitary principle [the natural/moral order]. 


[7] Qian firmly displays to people what is easy; Kun deferentially displays to 
people what is simple. 


"Firmly" means in a strong manner. "Deferentially" means in a compliant manner. 
This is what is meant by "always correctly displayed" [in the previous line]. 


[8] Thelines imitate this; the images represent this. 


This refers to the principle of what Qian and Kun display in the previous passage. 
The lines being odd or even and the waning and waxing of the hexagrams are how 
they imitate and represent it.76 


[9] Thelines and images are active within [i.e., inherently dynamic]; the 
auspicious and ominous are visible without. Meritorious undertakings are seen 
in the fluctuations [of the lines]; the dispositions of the Sages are seen in 

the remarks. 


"Within" means within the stalks and hexagrams; "without" means outside the 
stalks and hexagrams. “Fluctuations” are the fluctuations of the activity 
within; ^ "remarks" are the remarks seen without. 24 


Section 2 


[1] Inancient times, when Baoxi [Fuxi] ruled all under Heaven, he looked up 
and contemplated the images [xidn(gWi: Jin Heaven; he looked down and 
contemplated the patterns [£7 ]on Earth; he contemplated the markings [wen 

X ]of the birds and beasts and their fitness [i.e., adaptation] to the earth. From 
nearby he took from his own body; from afar he took from things. In this way he 
first created the Eight Trigrams, to spread the power/virtue [de f&]of his spiritual 
clarity [sfcnmingll? 9j and to classify the dispositions of the myriad things.8o 


Wang Zhaosu [tenth century] said, “Between the words ‘to25 26 and ‘the earth26 
many texts have the word 'Heavene " [i.e., “to Heaven and Earth"]. Looking up and 


down, near and far, what [Fuxi] took from was not just a single thing. But it did 
not go beyond examining the polarity [Zfangdwan Jm]of ym and, yang, waning 
and waxing. "The power/virtue of his spiritual clarity" was, for example, the 

nature of creating and complying, moving and stopping. "The dispositions of the 
myriad things" were, for example, the images of thunder and wind, mountain 

and lake. 


[2] He knotted cords together to make nets and snares for hunting and fishing. He 
probably took this from Li jfi[hexagram 30, Clinging]. 


These two items aid each other, and things cling [K JÉÉ]to each other. 


[3] When Baoxi died, Shennong arose. He carved wood to make a plow, and 
bent wood to make the handle. He taught all under Heaven the benefit of 
plowing and hoeing. He probably took this from Yi ii[42, Enhancing]. 


These two structures are both made of wood, the former going into [the earth] and 
the latter activating it. There is nothing greater than this to benefit all 
under Heaven. 


[5] When Shennong died, the Yellow Emperor, Yao, and Shun arose. They 
continued the [former] changes [innovations], enabling people to avoid 

weariness. They spiritually transformed them, enabling people to adapt to them. 
When change [yi %]reaches a limit there is fluctuation [fcian #*];with fluctuation 
there is continuity [to XÑ ;continuity is long-lasting. This is how “with assistance 
from Heaven, good fortune; everything is appropriate.”8! The Yellow Emperor, 
Yao, and Shun let their upper and lower garments hang down [informally], and 

all under Heaven was ordered. They probably got this from Qian and Kun [1 and 2]. 


Qian and Kun fluctuate and transform without [intentionally] acting | 7:25]. 
[6] They scooped out trees to make boats and carved wood to make oars. With the 
benefit of boats and oars they could cross impassable [waters], going far to benefit 


all under Heaven. They probably took this from Huan 1&[59, Dispersing]. 


Wood [Sun] atop water [Kan] [i.e., a boat]. “Going far to benefit all under Heaven" 
suggests expansion. 


[7] They tamed oxen and harnessed horses to pull heavy loads some distance, 
benefiting all under Heaven. They probably took this from Sui [i [17, Following]. 


Movement [Zhen] below, pleasure [Dui] above.82 


[8] They made double gates and set up watchmen with clappers to deal 
with hoodlums. They probably took this from Yu Y&[16, Being Happy]. 


The idea of being prepared. 


[o] They split wood to make pestles and hollowed out the ground to make 
mortars. The benefit of mortars and pestles helped all the people. They probably 
took this from Xiaoguo "vif [62, Small Surpassing]. 


Stationary [Gen] below, active [Zhen] above.83 


[10] They strung wood to make bows and sharpened wood to make arrows. 
The benefit of bows and arrows is to dominate all under Heaven. They probably 
took this from Kui BX[38, Contrary]. 


Kui deals with things by opposing and then dominating. 


[n] In high antiquity people lived in caves and dwelt in open countryside. In 
later ages the Sages changed this to houses, with ridgepoles and roofs to deal with 
wind and rain. They probably took this from Dazhuang Xll [34, Flourishing 
of the Great]. 


The idea of being strong and firm. 


[12] In ancient times the dead were thickly wrapped in brushwood and 
buried in open countryside, with no grave mound or trees, and without a 
fixed mourning period. In later ages the Sages changed this, using coffins 
and vaults. They probably took this from Daguo Kìñ[28, Surpassing by the 
Great]. 


The great affair of sending off the dead is surpassing in its richness.84 

[13] In high antiquity order was kept with knotted cords. In later ages the 
Sages changed this to written records, which were used to order the many 
offices and supervise the myriad people. They probably took this from Guai 
J:[43, Resolving]. 


The idea of clear decision making. 


This section discusses how the Sages created implements and proposed images. 
Section 3 


[1] For this reason the Yi consists of images. Images are representations. 


The forms of the Yi hexagrams are like their ordering principles [Zi ##]. 


[2] The judgments [rn Ill Z]are the material [cd #4]. 
The judgments refer to the material of each hexagram. 
[3] Thelines imitate the activity of all under Heaven. 


To “imitate” [xiao JX]is to reveal [/W Eù]. 


[4] For this reason the auspicious and ominous [prognostications] are 
generated and regret and disgrace are expressed. 


"Regret and disgrace" are fundamentally subtle, so they are expressed in this way. 
Section 4 


[1] A yang trigram has more yin [lines], and a yin trigram has more yang. 


Zhen, Kan, and Gen [5, 7, 8] are the yang trigrams; they all have one yang and two 
yins. Sun, Li, and Dui [6, 4, 3] are yin trigrams; they all have one yin and two yangs. 


[2] Whatis the reason for this? Yang trigrams are odd, and yin trigrams are 
even. 


In all the yang trigrams there are five strokes; in all the yin trigrams there are four 
strokes.85 


[3] Whatare their virtues and actions? In a yang [trigram] the one is the 
noble and the two are the people. This is the way of the noble/superior 
person. In a yin [trigram] the two are the noble and the one is the people. 
This is the way of the petty person. 


The noble is yang and the people are yin. 
Section 556 


[i] The Yi says, “Going back and forth in agitation, [only] friends follow 
your thoughts." The Master said, "Under Heaven, what thinking and 
deliberation is there? All under Heaven return to the same point, but by 
various paths; one goal for a hundred plans. Under Heaven, what thinking 
and deliberation is there?" 


This quotes and explains 9 in the fourth line statement of Xian [31]. It says that 
order/principle [Zi Z8]is fundamentally nondual. The various paths and 

hundred deliberations are all natural, so what could thinking and deliberation do? If 
one must think and follow [a plan], then those who follow it will be narrow-minded. 


[2] When the sun goes, the moon comes; when the moon goes, the sun 
comes. The sun and moon displace each other and light is generated by 
them. The cold goes and heat comes; heat goes and cold comes. The cold and 
heat displace each other and the year is thus completed. What has gone 
contracts and what is to come extends. The mutual stimulation of 
contraction and extension generates benefit. 


This says that the contraction and expansion of past and future are always 
stimulating and responding: the constant order of nature. To be increasingly 
anxious about it is to be self-absorbed. That is why one must think before following 
[a plan]. 


[3] Theinchworm contracts when it wants to extend. Dragons and snakes 
hibernate in order to preserve themselves. Essential ideas become spiritual 
and thereby extend their utility. Beneficial application [of these ideas] eases 
life and thereby ennobles virtue. 


Following upon the discussion of the principle of contraction and extension, past 
and future, this extends to a discussion of learning and the mechanisms of nature. 
To deeply explore ideas, to the point of becoming spiritual, is the 

utmost contraction [into the self]. But what enables one to go out and reach the 
basis of utility, to benefit by carrying out utility without encountering anything 
uneasy, is the ultimate of extension. The reason for entering and ennobling one's 
store of virtue is to mutually nourish the inner and outer as they express each other. 


[4] Beyond this no one may know. To fully investigate the spiritual and 
understand transformation is the flourishing of virtue. 


In the matter of mundane learning one can do no more than to exert oneself fully 
on pure ideas, and beneficially make use of the mechanism of mutual nourishment 
and expression. Above this [i.e., in higher learning], there is no use for this exertion. 
If one has reached the point of fully investigating the spiritual and understanding 
transformation, one achieves on one's own the flourishing of virtue and maturation 
of humanity. For one who does not understand, the past contracts. For one who has 
reached the goal on one's own, the future extends. This is simply the natural 
principle of stimulus and response. Master Zhang [Zai] said, "Qi has [the two 
modes] yin and yang. When it extends into action slowly, it undergoes 
transformation. When it is unified and unfathomable, it is spirit."97 The above four 
passages all explain the meaning of 9 in the fourth line of Xian. 


[5] The Yi says, “Blocked by stone, holding on to a star thistle. Entering the 
house, not seeing one7s wife. Ominous." The Master said, "If one is blocked 
by something that should not block him, it is certainly a disgrace to his 
name. If one holds on to something that one shouldn't hold on to, one's life 
is certainly in danger. Being disgraced and in danger, the time of one's death 
is nigh; how could one see his wife?" 


This explains the meaning of 6 in the third line of Kun [47]. 27 


"Hindrance'" is an obstruction. This explains the meaning of 6 in the top line 
of Xie [40]. 


[7] The Master said, "The petty person is not ashamed not to be humane, is 
not fearful of being in the wrong. If he sees no advantage he doesn't strive, if 
he is not forced he doesn't correct himself. If he is corrected in small matters 
and commanded in great ones, this is the petty person7s blessing." The Yi 
says, "Feet in the stocks, toes vanish. No blame." This is what it means. 


This explains the meaning of 9 at the beginning of Shihe [21]. 


[8] Ifgoodness is not accumulated there will not be enough to make a 
reputation. If badness is not accumulated there will not be enough to 
extinguish one’s life. The petty person considers small goodness 
unprofitable, and doesn't do it. He considers small badness unharmful and 
doesn7t avoid it. Thus badness accumulates and cannot be concealed, and 
crimes become great and cannot be undone. The Yi says, "Wearing the 
cangue, ears gone. Ominous." 


This explains the meaning of 9 at the top of Shihe [21]. 


[o] The Master said, "Danger comes from being at ease in one's position. 
Death comes from preserving one's existence. Disorder comes from one who 
rules. Therefore the superior person is at ease yet doesn't forget danger; 


survives yet doesn't forget death; rules yet doesn't forget disorder. This is 
how his life can be easeful and his country can be preserved." The Yi says, 
“Death! Death! Fasten to a thick mulberry."88 


This explains the meaning of 9 in the fifth line of Pi [12]. 


[10] The Master said, ^With slight virtue but honorable position, small 
wisdom but great plans, small power but heavy responsibility, rarely will one 
be unequaled." The Yi says, "The cauldron's feet break, spilling the duke's 
food, its form getting wet. Ominous." This refers to being inadequate to 
one's responsibilities. 


This explains the meaning of 9 in the fourth line of Ding [50].89 


[u] The Master said, "Isn't understanding incipience spirituality? The 
superior person, interacting with those above, does not flatter. Interacting 
with those below, he does not demean. Isn?t that understanding incipience? 
Incipience is the subtle sign of activity, when the auspicious is first visible. 
The superior person sees incipience and acts, without waiting all day." The Yi 
says, "Hard as a rock, but not all day. Correct and auspicious." Hard like a 
rock, so why wait all day? The decision can be known. The superior person 
understands the subtle, understands the clear, understands the yielding, 
understands the firm. The myriad people look to him. 


This explains the meaning of 6 in the second line of Yu [16]. In the Han shu [History 
of the Han dynasty], “auspicious” is “auspicious and ominous.”9° 


[12] The Master said, "Didn't the son of the Yan clan [Yan Hui] take pains to 
come close [to the Way]? When he did something wrong he always knew it; 
knowing it, he never returned to it." The Yi says, "Returning from not far 
away; nothing to regret. Greatly auspicious." 


"Come close" refers to coming close to the Way. This explains the meaning of 9 at 
the beginning of Fu [24].9: 


[133] Heaven and earth intermingle and the myriad things transform and 
mature. Male and female blend their essences and the myriad things 
transform and grow. The Yi says, "With three men walking, one will be lost. 
With one man walking, he will find a friend." The outcome is the same 
[either way]. 


"Intermingling" is the condition of intimately interacting. To "mature" is to thicken 
and coalesce, referring to the transformations of qi. To “transform and grow” is the 
transformation of form. This explains the meaning of 6 in the third line of Sun [41]. 


[14] The Master said, “The superior person pacifies his body and only then 
acts; eases his mind and only then speaks; determines his interactions and 
only then makes requests. The superior person cultivates these three things 
and thus is complete. If he is fearful in his activity the people will not be with 
him. If he is anxious in his speech the people will not respond to him. If he 
makes requests without interacting the people will not be with him. When 
no one is with him, those who would injure him will approach." The Yi says, 
"Nothing enhances you; someone strikes you. Your heart is not settled for 
long: ominous." 


This explains the meaning of 9 at the top of Yi [42]. 
Section 6 


[lı] The Master said, “Are not Qian and Kun the gates of the Yi?" Qian isa 

yang thing and Kun is a yin thing. When yin and yang combine their virtues, the 
firm and yielding [lines] become tangible. By embodying the events of Heaven 
and Earth, they spread the virtue of spiritual clarity [tong Ammingzto ^ 348827 
1&].92 
The firm and yielding substance of every hexagram is formed by the joined virtues 
of Qian and Kun. Therefore it says, “Qian and Kun are the gates of the YL” Zfean $% 
[normally meaning "calculations"] here is like "events" [df 3&]. 


linl 


pun 


[2] The names [of the hexagrams] are varied but not excessive. In examining 
their categories, do we not see the thinking of an era in decline? 


Although the myriad things are numerous, they all come from the fluctuations of 
yin and yang. Therefore, although the meanings of the hexagrams and lines 

are expressed variously, they are not in error. However, they do not come up to 
the thinking and deliberation of high antiquity, a time of rustic simplicity. Thus 
we consider them to be the thinking of an era in decline, probably the time of 
King Wen and Zhou £J[last king of the Shang dynasty].93 


[3] The Yi reveals the past and examines the future, makes clear the subtle 
and explains the mysterious. It differentiates things and reveals their proper 
names, completing them with correct words and decisive phrases. 


[Zhu suggests that two appearances of the word “and” [er ifj]in the passage are 
probably misplaced.] 


[4] The [hexagram] names are brief, but the categories they represent are 

great. Their meanings are far-reaching and their phrasing elegant. Their words are 
indirect yet on the mark. The events [they refer to] are clear yet hidden. When 

in doubt they can assist the people in their behavior and clarify the rewards of 
failure and success. 


"Clear" [si &&]means “set forth" [c^en $R]. SN[two, double] means “doubt” [yi %€].94 


This section contains numerous textual errors and doubtful words, so it cannot be 
thoroughly comprehended. Likewise the following ones. 


Section 7 


Fluctuation and transformation are images of advance and withdrawal. 
The firm and yielding [lines] are images of day and night. The movements of 
the six lines are the Way of the Three Ultimates [sil ji —7#i]. 


2 


The yielding [line] fluctuates and moves toward the firm; withdrawal reaches its 
ultimate and advances. The firm transforms and moves toward the yielding; 


3 


advance reaches its ultimate and withdraws. After fluctuating into the firm it is day 
and yang; after transforming into the yielding it is night and yin. Of the six lines, the 
first two are Earth, the third and fourth are Humanity, and the fifth 


4 


and top are Heaven. "Activity" is fluctuation and transformation. "Ultimate" is the 
utmost. The "Three Ultimates" are the utmost principles of Heaven, Earth, 


5 


and Humanity. These “Three Powers" ban cai —7 Jeach are the unitary Supreme 
Polarity [raiji JK8].:6 This clarifies how the firm and yielding displace each other in 
producing fluctuation and transformation, and how the extremes of fluctuation and 
transformation again become firm and yielding. This [process] flows forth 
throughout the six lines of each hexagram. What the diviner receives according to 
what [hexagram] he comes upon determines the auspicious or ominous 
[prognostication]. 


6 


Looking up [Fuxi] contemplated the Heavenly patterns [tianwen X X];^. 

^ ing down he examined the Earthly order [dili }##].14 In this way he 
understood the reasons for [the alternation of] dark and light [i.e., yin and 
yang]. Tracing things to their beginnings and going back to their ends, he 
understood the explanations of death and life. Essence [jing f5]and qi ^& 
make things; the fcun #4 [yang soul] floating away causes fluctuation [Man 
$] [death]; in this way he understood the dispositions and circumstances of 
ghosts and spirits. 


Z 


This is about fully investigating principle/order [Zi #];this is how the Sage [Fuxi] 
created the Yi as a book. The Yi is nothing more than yin and yang. "Dark and light, 
"death and life," "ghosts and spirits" are all fluctuations of yin and yang, the Way of 
Heaven and Earth.5 Among the "Heavenly patterns” are day and night, above and 
below. In the "Earthly order" are south and north, lofty and deep. "Tracing" means 
inferring [what came] before; "going back" means seeking [what comes] after. The 
yin essence and yang qi combine to make things, 


» 


8 


He encompasses the transformations of Heaven and Earth and does not 
transgress. He completes all things without omission; he penetrates the Way 
of day and night and understands it. Therefore spirit has no location and 
change [yi] has no [fixed] structure. 


This is about the Sage “attaining [Heaven's] decree." "Encompasses" is like the 
container of a mold [in metal casting]. "The transformations of Heaven and 

Earth" are inexhaustible, and the Sage treats them as his own boundaries. He 
permits nothing to transgress the Way of the Mean, and so is called one who judges 
and “completes.” To “penetrate” [cong ìŅÑ]is like combining [jfan #€].“Day and 
night” refers to “dark and light, life and death, ghosts and spirits” [A.4.2]. 
Accordingly, although afterward we can see the mystery of perfect spirit, it “has no 
location.” The fluctuations and transformations of change have no form or 
structure. 


9 


This section speaks of the greatness of the Way of change and how the Sage puts it 
into practice. 


10 


[The Way] manifests itself in being humane and is concealed in its functioning. It 
arouses the myriad things but does not share the worries of the Sage. Its flourishing 


virtue and Great Undertaking are indeed perfect!23 


“Manifesting” is from inner to outer; "being humane" means the achievement of 
creating and transforming, the expression of virtue.?4 "Concealed" means 

from outer to inner. "Functioning" means the mystery of its operation, the basis of 
the [Great] Undertaking, Master Cheng [Yi] said, "Heaven and Earth have no 
mind, yet bring about transformation. The Sage has a mind yet does not 
[deliberately] act [u)wuei 7523]."25 


11 
As for Qian, its stillness is focused; its activity is direct. This is how it is 
greatly productive. As for Kun, its stillness is condensed; its activity is expansive. 
This 
12 
is how it is vastly productive. 


13 


Qian and Kun each have active and still phases; we see this in the Four Virtues.3! 
Stillness is substance and activity is function; stillness differentiates and 


14 

activity interacts. Qian is singular and solid; therefore in terms of its material it 
15 

"A dragon going too far; there will be regret." The Master said, "Honored 
yet without position, high yet without a populace, having worthies in 


subordinate positions but no assistance; for this reason action will bring 
regret." 
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The Master said, "Doesn't one who understands the Way of fluctuation 
and transformation understand what spirits do?" 


"The Way of fluctuation and transformation" is the various patterns in the 
preceding passages. They are beyond the human ability to create, and so Confucius 
praised them. His disciples added "The Master said" to distinguish this from the text 
above. 


This section speaks of the numbers of the Great Expansion of Heaven and Earth, the 
method of sorting stalks to find a hexagram, but only in outline. The 
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Threes and fives, fluctuating, mix and combine their numbers. 
Connecting these fluctuations makes the patterns of Heaven and Earth. 
Maximizing these numbers determines the images of all under Heaven. If 
[the Yi] were not the perfection of all fluctuations under Heaven, how would 
we be able to participate in this?47 


18 


This is “honoring its images." A fluctuation is before an image is determined.48 San 
Z is the number 3, and ffi is the number 5.49! When 3 fluctuates and 5 fluctuates, 
one after another, they check each other to ascertain their actual 


19 


amounts. “Mix” means interact and alternate, left and right [hands]. "Combine" 
means to gather and hold, putting down and picking up. This all refers to sorting 


20 


Only its depths enable it to penetrate all purposes under Heaven. Only 
its incipiencies enable it to bring about [or complete] all efforts under 
Heaven. Only its spirit allows it to hurry without haste and arrive without 


going. 


That by which it penetrates purposes and brings about efforts is the action of spirit. 
21 


For this reason the virtue of the milfoil stalks is round and spiritual, the 
virtue of the hexagrams is square to enable wisdom, and the meanings of the 
six lines are conveyed through changes. The Sages in this way purified their 
mind-hearts and retired to store their secrets. They suffered good fortune 
and bad fortune in common with [ordinary] people. Being spiritual they 
understood what was to come; being wise they stored up what had passed. 
[Otherwise] how could we participate in this? [It is because of] the expansive 
intelligence and astute wisdom of the ancients, who were spiritually martial 
yet nonviolent. 


"Round and spiritual" means the unboundedness of fluctuation and transformation. 
"Square and wise" means that events have definite principles. "Conveyed through 
changes" means that the fluctuating changes are announced to us [by the 
hexagrams]. The Sages concretely embodied the virtues of the three [milfoil, 
hexagrams, and lines] without the slightest worldly tie. When there was nothing 
happening their minds were silent [jiran 3x 7A]and no one could detect them; when 
there was something happening, the operation of their spiritual understanding 


"responded when stimulated" [A.10.4]. This means they understood what was 
auspicious and ominous without divination. "Spiritually martial and yet nonviolent" 
means they apprehended principle without recourse to things.59 


22 


For this reason in change there is Supreme Polarity [miji J&],which 
generates the Two Modes. The Two Modes generate the Four Images, and the 
Four Images generate the Eight Trigrams.63 


Every one generates two; this is the natural order/principle. "Change" [yf Z]is the 
fluctuation [Han %*]of_ym and yang, and rafff is its principle. The Two 

Modes begin with one stroke dividing into yin and yang. The Four Images are each 
two-stroke figure subsequently divided into mature and young. The Eight 
Trigrams are the subsequent three-stroke figures, completing the image of the 
Three Powers ban cai —7 J[Heaven, Humanity, and Earth]. These statements are 
truly the 


23 


There are Four Images in the 11, which is how it reveals itself. There are 
phrases appended to them, which is how it announces itself. They determine the 
auspicious and ominous, which is how it makes judgments.66 


24 


The great virtue of Heaven and Earth is called life [Amg ].77 The great treasure 
of the Sage is called his position. How does he preserve his position? That is called 
humanity.7? How does he attract people? That is called talent. Having principled 
talent and correct statements, forbidding his people from doing wrong, is called 
rightness. 


Mr. Lu [Zuqian], following the ancients, says, "Without the multitude there would 
be none to preserve the country."79 


This section speaks of the auspicious and ominous aspects of the hexagrams and 
lines, and the creation of the meritorious undertaking. 


25 


He made markets at midday, causing all the people under Heaven to 
gather together all the goods under Heaven. After exchanging them and going 
home, each [item] achieved its place. He probably took this from Shihe HO 4 !ai[21, 
Biting Together]. 


26 


“He made markets at midday” : light [Li trigram] above and activity [Zhen 
trigram] below. He also associated "biting" with [food] markets and "through" [he 
iti }with bringing together [he &]. 


27 


The Yi says, "The duke shoots a hawk on top of a high wall and hits it. 
Everything is appropriate." The Master said, "The hawk is a bird; the bow and 
arrow are implements. The archer is a person. The superior person keeps 
implements on his person, waits for the right time, and acts. How could 
there be anything inappropriate? To act without hindrance is how to go out 
and capture [one's prey]. This speaks of one who makes implements and 
acts." 


[1] Did the Yi flourish in middle antiquity? Did those who created the Yi 
have anxiety and distress?95 


At the end of the Xia and Shang periods the Way of the Yi was partly imperceptible. 
When King Wen was imprisoned in Youli he appended the tuan [hexagram] 
statements, and the Way of the Yi flourished again. 


[2] For this reason Lu [10, Treading] is the basis of virtue; Qian [15, Being 
Modest] is the handle of virtue; Fu [24, Returning] is the root of virtue; Heng 
[32, Everlasting] is the strength of virtue; Sun [41, Diminishing] is the 
cultivation of virtue; Yi [42, Enhancing] is the abundance of virtue; Kun [47, 
Blocked] is the discernment of virtue; Jing [48, The Well] is the ground of 
virtue; Sun [57, Entering] is the controller of virtue.96 


Lu (Treading) is ritual propriety [Zi 15$].97 When Heaven above sends down 
moisture, making differentiations is not easy, so it is necessary to be careful in this 
regard. Only later can virtue be considered to have a basis and to be established. As 
for Qian (Being Modest), everyone from the humble to the honored person 
considers ritual to be what must be grasped and not lost. All nine hexagrams refer 
back to personal cultivation of virtue, to manage occasions of anxiety and distress so 
that they occur in an orderly fashion. Its basis is how it is established, and its handle 
is how it is grasped. Fu (Returning) means the beginnings of goodness do not exist 
outside the mind.98 Heng (Everlasting) means if one holds on to it without 
fluctuation, it will be constant and long-lasting. To guard against anger and 
suppress [diminish] desire so as to cultivate oneself is to move toward the good and 
reform one's transgressions, thereby enhancing one's goodness. Only after being 
blocked (Kun) to verify one5s strength, or being in a well (Jing) without changing 
one5s location, is one able to comply (Sun) with principle and control the 
fluctuations of events. : 


yet persisting. Jing (Well) is staying in place yet moving. Sun (Entering) is 
assessing while being hidden. 


This is like the “nine virtues" of the Shuijing].1°° Ritual propriety does not exert 
force on the world, but events all reach their utmost extent.1°! Being modest 

is humbling oneself, yet onezs honor shines forth. In Returning the yang is 

subtle, yet does not disorder the group ofyin [lines]. Persevering is abiding in 
complexity without ever being fed up with virtue. Diminishing is first desiring the 
difficult and practicing it thoroughly until it is easy. Enhancing is being full 

without creating. Impasse is being physically blocked yet successful in one2s Way. 
The Well is being inactive yet reaching things. Compliance is assessing the fitness of 
things, yet being deeply hidden and unexposed. 


[4] Lu (Treading) harmonizes behavior; Qian (Being Modest) controls 
ritual propriety; Fu (Returning) leads to self-knowledge; Heng (Everlasting) 
unifies virtue; Sun (Diminishing) keeps harm away; Yi (Enhancing) promotes 
benefit; Kun (Blocked) lessens resentment; Jing (Well) distinguishes 


rightness; Sun (Entering) is acting provisionally. 


To "lessen resentment" means to have few occasions of resentment and blame. To 
"distinguish rightness" means being able to calmly deliberate. 


This section is the "three presentations of the nine hexagrams,” which clarifies the 
[Sages'] way of dwelling in "anxiety and distress" [B.7.1]. 


Section 8 


[i] The Yi as a book cannot be kept at a distance; as a Way it is always 
shifting. It fluctuates and moves without rest, revolving and flowing through 
the six vacancies, rising and falling with no constancy, the firm and yielding 
[lines] changing into each other. They cannot be considered fixed essences, 
as they simply change along with circumstances. 


"Keeping at a distance’ is like forgetting. "Revolving and flowing through the six 
vacancies" means yin and yang flowing through the six positions of the hexagram. 3 4 
5 


[3] It also clarifies anxiety and distress and their reasons. Even without a 
teacher or guardian, it is like having a father or mother nearby. 


Although one has no teacher or guardian, it is always as if one’s father or mother 
has come near, the utmost of admonishment and caution. 


[4] At first one follows the remarks and considers their prescriptions, until 
apprehending a constant standard. But if one is not the [right] person, the 
Way will not proceed. 


“Prescriptions” are the Way. By first following the remarks and determining their 
principle one sees their constant standard. But [the ability] to spiritually clarify it 
exists within the person. 


Section 9 


[1] The material of the Yi as a book has its origins in beginnings and its 
essentials in endings. The six lines intermingling are simply temporal things. 


"Material" means the structure of the hexagram. The hexagram must rise up from its 
beginning to its end to achieve its structure. The lines, then, are simply temporal 
things. 


[2] The beginning lines are difficult to understand; the top lines are easy to 
understand. They are root and branch. The text of the first line suggests; by 


the end it has achieved a conclusion. 


This speaks of the beginning and top lines. 


[3] Butto grasp the virtues of complicated things and distinguish between 
true and false, one cannot do without the central lines. 


This means the four central lines of the hexagram. 


[4] Yes, even if one seeks [answers to] life and death or what is auspicious or 
ominous, if one stays with it one can certainly understand. The wise person 
who contemplates the Judgment statements can deduce more than half. 


Tkan [Judgment] refers to the overall discussion of the six-line structure of a 
hexagram [i.e., the hexagram statement]. » anxious, as it is close [to the fifth, 
"ruling" line]. The Way of a yielding line is that it is not beneficial to be distant. 
What is important is that it be without fault; its function is to be yielding and 
central. 


This and the next passage discuss the central lines [second through fifth]. 
"Same merit" means they are yin [even-numbered] positions. "Different 
positions" means their distances [from the ruler] are different. The fourth is 
close to the ruler, and so is often anxious. It is not beneficial for a yielding 
[line] to be distant, yet the second is often respected, as it is yielding and 
central. 


[6] The third and fifth [also] have the same merit yet different positions. The third is 
often ominous and the fifth is often meritorious, according to their grades of honor 
and humbleness. A yielding line [in these positions] is precarious and a firm line is 
surely superior. 


The third and fifth are both yang positions, yet they differ in their honor and 
humbleness. Thus a yielding line residing there is precarious, and only a firm 
line is able to be superior. 


Section 10 


[1] The Yi as a book is broad, great, and all-inclusive. It contains the Way of Heaven, 
it contains the Way of Humanity, and it contains the Way of Earth. It combines 
these Three Powers and doubles them, resulting in six [lines]. The six are nothing 
other than the Ways of the Three Powers. 


The three strokes [lines] embody the Three Powers; repeating them results in 
six. We take the upper two lines as Heaven, the middle two lines as 
Humanity, and the lower two lines as Earth. 


[2] The Way contains fluctuation and activity, which we call [changing] lines. 
The lines have gradations, which we call things. Things mix together, which we 
call patterns [wen X ].When the patterns do not match, good fortune and bad 
fortune arise. 


"The Way contains fluctuation and activity" means the overall structure of 


the hexagram. "Gradations" means differences between far and near, 
honorable and humble. ^Mix together" means the relations between the firm 
and yielding positions. "Do not match" means lines not matching their 
positions. 


Section 11 


[1] Did the rise of the Yi correspond to the latter days of the Yin [Shang] period, 
when the virtue of the Zhou was flourishing? Did it correspond to the affairs of King 
Wen [of the Zhou /5Jand Zhou #{[of the Shang]?1°2 For this reason the statements 
[attributed to King Wen] concern precariousness. One who is in a precarious 
position can bring about peace; one who is in an easy position can bring about 
collapse. This Way is very great; none of the hundred things is omitted. Being 
anxious in regard to ends and beginnings, and considering it essential to be without 
blame, is called the Way of the Yi. 


Being “precarious” and "anxious" leads to peace; being lazy certainly leads to 
collapse. This is the Way of the Yi. 


Section 12 


h] Qian is the strongest thing under Heaven; by practicing its virtue it is 
always easy to understand danger. Kun is the most compliant thing under Heaven; 
by practicing its virtue it is always simple to understand obstacles. 


Being the strongest, [Qian's] practice is without difficulty, hence "easy." Being the 
most compliant, [Kun's] practice is not troublesome, hence "simple." However, in 
one's affairs one should always have an understanding of their difficulty and not 
presume to handle them with ease. In this way when there is anxiety and distress, if 
a strong one starts high and descends below he will understand danger; ifa 
compliant one starts below and moves upward he will understand obstacles. So 
although one can easily understand danger one doesn’t fall into danger, 

and [although] one can simply understand obstacles one isn't trapped in 

obstacles. This is how one can be apprehensive and cautious, but those without ease 
will collapse.103 


[2] [Qian] is able to please the mind-heart; [Kun] is able to examine 
deliberations. [Thus they] determine what is auspicious and ominous under Heaven 
and complete all untiring efforts under Heaven. 


The words “the feudal lords’ " are superfluous.!94 "To please the mind-heart” is the 
mind and order combining, which is the activity of Qian.105 "To examine 
deliberations" is principle according with deliberation and scrutiny, which is 

the activity of Kun. By "pleasing the mind-heart" one can determine what is 
auspicious and ominous. By "examining deliberations” one can complete one’s 
untiring efforts. 


[3] For this reason fluctuation and transformation express action, and 


auspicious events bring blessings. Images and events [enable us to] 
understand implements, and the practice of divination [enables us to] know 
the future. 


"Fluctuation and transformation express action"; therefore "images and events" 
enable us to “understand implements." "Auspicious events bring blessings"; 
therefore the "practice of divination" enables us to "know the future." 


[4] Heaven and Earth establish their positions and Sages actualize their potential 
[cfeng MIX BE]. With the counsel of men and the counsel of ghosts, ordi 


nary people share in this potential. 


"Heaven and Earth establish their positions," and the Sages created the Yi to 
actualize their merit. In this way, ^with the counsel of men and the counsel 
of ghosts,” even the dullest of ordinary people can share in its potential.106 


[5] The eight trigrams are announced by images; the lines and statements 
are expressed according to their conditions. The firm and yielding [lines] mix 
their places, and the auspicious and ominous can be seen. 


"Images" means the hexagram drawings. "Lines and statements" means the 
hexagram and line statements.!07 


[6] Fluctuation and activity are expressed according to their appropriateness; the 
auspicious and ominous shift according to their conditions. For this reason love and 
hatred work against each other, giving rise to the auspicious and ominous; the far 
and near take from each other, giving rise to regret and disgrace; true and false 
stimulate each other, giving rise to advantage and harm. The general conditions of 
the Yi are such that when those near to each other do not mutually gain, there is 
bad fortune. If harm results, there is regret and disgrace. 


"Do not mutually gain" means mutual hatred. Bad fortune, harm, regret, and 
disgrace all arise from this. 


[7] The statements of one who is about to rebel are shameful. The statements 
of one who has doubts in his inmost heart are indirect. The statements of a 
fortunate person are few. The statements of a confused person are many. The 
words of a person who slanders the good are superficial. The statements of 
one who has lost what he should preserve are wrong.108 


The statements of the hexagrams and lines are also like this. 
CHAPTER FOUR 
TREATISE DISCUSSING THE TRIGRAMS 


PESE) 


PRELIMINARIES 


he first three sections of the Shuogua are similar in form and content to the Xici and 
very different from the rest of the Shuogua, which is probably much later. They are 
in fact combined with the Xici in Yizhi_yi 44 3% ( Meanings of the Yi), one of the 
texts excavated at Mawangdui in 1973.1 


Section 3.2 of this appendix contains two instances of a word that has given 
commentators a great deal of trouble: ni # , which means “to go against" 

or “reverse”:“Calculating the past is going with / according (shun II). Knowing 
the future is going against / reversing (ni i#).Thus the Yi calculates in reverse (ni 
shu i#%#).” The problem is how exactly to interpret the last sentence, which could 
also be parsed as "Thus the Yi has reverse [or opposing] numbers." In his Yixue 
qimeng “kL ( Introduction to the study of the Yi, 186) Zhu Xi quotes Shao 
Yong's comment on this passage, from Shao5s Huangji jingshi shu, referring to 
Diagram 4 (chapter 2). 


Master Shao said, 


This section explains the Eight Trigrams of Fuxi [sequence]. The fluctuations of the 
Eight Trigrams illuminate their interactions and complete the Sixty-Four. 
"Calculating the past is according" is like movement in accordance with Heaven. 
This is a movement to the left [counterclockwise], in each step toward 


the previously generated trigram [in terms of the seasons]. Thus it is 

called “calculating the past." "Knowing the future is reversing" is like movement 
opposite to Heaven. This is a movement to the right, in each step toward the not- 
yet-generated trigrams. Thus it is called "knowing the future." The calculations 
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FIGURE 4.1 Fuxi's Directional Positioning of the Eight of the H are completed Trigrams 
(Diagram 4), with directions and seasons by reversing [the rotation of Heaven]. This 
section directly explains the ideas of [Fuxi5s] chart in terms of reverse [anticipatory] 
knowledge of the Four Seasons. 


Although ni i can also mean “anticipating” or “foreseeing,” which makes obvious 
sense here—Legge translates it as "anticipation" and Nielsen uses "forecasting" — 
Richard Lynn suggests that this meaning may in fact be based on this 

passage.3 However, the opposition with “jig, “according,” suggests that 
"reversing" is appropriate here. 


First of all, it should be noted that the whole problem may in fact be the result of a 
copyist's error. In the Mawangdui manuscript of the Yijing, the corresponding line 
reads, “The Yi penecrata numbers.” The character for “penetrates” Wa 3&) could 
easily have been mistaken for ni 3, “reverse,” by a careless copyist.4 Nevertheless, 
as scholars ever since Wang Bi have had the character ni in their text, that is the one 
we must read and interpret here. 


Shao Yong's phrases "movement in accordance with heaven" and "movement 
opposite to heaven" suggest an explanation in terms of the two common 
Chinese cosmological models, called gai cian Z£X ( dome heaven) and ton cian {ie 


K (spherical heaven). In the former, heaven and earth are like nested 
hemispherical domes; in the latter they are like concentric spheres. In both models 
heaven rotates counterclockwise around the earth. The heavenly bodies move 
clockwise in relation to heaven, but more slowly than heaven's rotation, so they 
appear to move counterclockwise (east to west).6 ; 8 Moving from the present to the 
future, as in divination, one is moving clockwise, which is opposite to the rotation of 
heaven. To put it another way, while the seasons progress clockwise on the Fuxi 
chart-summer, fall, winter, spring—from the fixed human perspective the present 
becomes the past. Since the Yijing provides a method, through its numbers, of 
seeing from the present to the future, it is opposite to the natural flow. Hence "the 
Yi calculates in reverse." In other words, knowing the past is a natural human 
capacity, while the capacity to divine the future is part of the oracle's "spiritual" 
nature (Xici A.10.4). 
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Section 1 


[1] In ancient times, when the Sage [Fuxi] created the Yi, he was mysteriously 
assisted by [his] spiritual clarity to produce the yarrow stalks.o 


"Mysteriously assisted by spiritual clarity" is like the phrase "assisting in the 
transforming and nourishing [processes of Heaven and Earth].";o The “Tortoise 

and Yarrow Stalk” treatise [chap. 128 of the Sfcji 5P'ii]says, “When all under 
Heaven are at peace, the Kingly Way is obtained and the yarrow stalks grow long, in 
full clumps of a hundred stalks."8 


[2] He tripled Heaven and doubled Earth to give the numbers a basis. 


Heaven is round and Earth is square. A circle of one [unit diameter] has a 
circumference of three, and each three is one odd [number], so tripling Heaven 
makes three. A square of one [unit on a side] has a circumference of four, and four 
combines two evens, so doubling Earth makes two.9 The numbers all arise on this 
basis. Therefore, after the stalks are cast for three changes [i.e., one line], if the 
remainders are three odds, then [the line is] 3 x 3 = 9. If the remainders are three 
evens, then [the line is] 3 x 2 = 6. If [the remainders are] two twos and one three it is 
7; two threes and one two make 8. 
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healves, trail behind; carriages w/ many defects; penetration, moon, thieves; trees: 
hard w/ strong center 


"Harmoniously accorded" is a summary way of speaking about following the 
features [of things/events] with no deviation."[Put in] order" [K ##]means following 
along with events to apprehend their particular patterns [riaoZf 1&28];it is [used in 
two] separate ways here." “Fully exploring the order" of all things under 

Heaven, "fulfilling the natures" of people and things, and joining with the Way of 


Heaven are the extreme merit of the Sage's creation of the Yi. 


] 


Section 2 


In ancient times when the Sage created the Yi, he intended to accord with the 
principle [K #Jof the nature [xing tE] [of things] and what was decreed [mingii 
fiy] [by Heaven]. In this way he established the Way of Heaven, calling it yin and 
yang; he established the Way of Earth, calling it yielding and firm; he established 
the human Way, calling it humanity and rightness. He combined these Three 
Powers and doubled them; thus the Yi has six lines making each hexagram. He 
divided yin and yang, which function alternately as yielding and firm [lines]; thus 
the Yi has six positions making each section [zfcang 5i]. 


"He combined these Three Powers and doubled them" refers to the six lines as a 
whole. He divided them into portions, and so [the lines] mix together among the yin 
and yang positions to make the sections of text.!2 


Section 3 


[1] Heaven and Earth determine the positions. Mountain and Lake penetrate [each 
other's] qi. Thunder and Wind arouse each other. Water and Fire do not combat 
each other. [Thus] the Eight Trigrams intermingle.3 


Master Shao [Yong] said, “These are Fuxi’s positions of the Eight Trigrams: Qian in 
the south, Kun in the north, Li in the east, Kan in the west, Dui occupying 

the southeast, Zhen occupying the northeast, Sun occupying the southwest, and 
Gen occupying the northwest. This way in which the Eight Trigrams interact, 
making the sixty-four hexagrams, is called a priori [xiancian ^X ]learning."4 [2] 
Calculating the past accords [with the movement of Heaven]. Knowing the future 
reverses [the movement of Heaven]. Thus the Yi calculates in reverse [ni Aw% BU]. 


Starting from Zhen and passing through Li and Dui to Qian is calculating the 
already generated trigrams [from 4 to i, clockwise in the circular Fuxi Diagram]. 


From Sun passing through Kan and Gen to Kun is inferring [mf 1£]Af] O |>;^> 
generated trigrams [from 5 to 8]. The sequence of the Yis generation of the trigrams 
is Qian, Dui, Li, Zhen, Sun, Kan, Gen, and Kun [1-8]. Thus [the Yi] always calculates 
in reverse. 

Section 4 

[The Yi uses] thunder to move [things], wind to scatter them, rain to moisten them, 
sun to dry them, Gen to stop them, Dui to please them, Qian to lead them, and Kun 
to store them.15 

These are the positions of the trigrams facing each other, the same as in the 

16 

previous section.!© 

Section 5 

[i] The Lord emerges in Zhen [Thunder], regulates in Sun [Wind], makes 

things mutually visible in Li [Fire], causes them to be served in Kun [Earth], pleases 


in Dui [Lake], battles in Qian [Heaven], toils in Kan [Water], and completes in 
Gen [Mountain]. 


"The Lord" [di *i]is the ruler of Heaven. Master Shao said, “These are the trigram 
positions that King Wen determined, which is called ‘after Heavens [a posteriori] 
learning,”!7 


[2] The myriad things emerge in Zhen; Zhen is in the east. They are regulated 
in Sun; Sun is in the southeast. Regulating means purifying and regulating. Li 
[Fire] is bright, so the myriad things are all mutually visible; it is the trigram of 


the south. The Sage faces south and listens to all under Heaven; they are ruled 

by turning toward his brightness; it [this directional correlation] is probably 
taken from this. Kun is Earth; the myriad things all get nourishment from it. Thus 
it says [above], "it causes them to be served in Kun." Dui [Lake] is 

midautumn, which is what the myriad things are pleased by; thus it says, "pleases in 
Dui." They "battle in Qian [Heaven]" Qian is the trigram of the northwest. This 
says that yin and yang push against each other. Kan is water, the trigram of due 
north, the trigram of toil, what the myriad things return to. Thus it says they "toil 
in Kan." Gen [Mountain] is the trigram of the northeast, where the myriad 

things finally end up and where they achieve [new] beginnings. Thus it says they 
"are completed in Gen." 


The previous passage speaks of the Lord, but this one speaks of the myriad things 
following the Lord in their goings and comings. 


Section 6 


Spirit is a word for what is mysterious in the myriad things. For activating the 
myriad things nothing is faster than thunder; for scattering the myriad 
things nothing is faster than wind; for drying the myriad things nothing 
burns more than fire; for delighting the myriad things nothing pleases like a 
lake; for moistening the myriad things nothing moistens like water; for 
ending and beginning the myriad things nothing succeeds like Gen. Thus 


water and fire are equally matched; thunder and wind do not oppose each 
other; mountain and lake penetrate [each other's] qi. Only then can there 
be fluctuation and transformation, which completes the myriad things. 


This departs from [the discussion of] Qian and Kun and focuses on the six children, 
to show what spirit does. However, [as compared with] the discussions in the 
previous section of their positions, sequences, and functions, their meanings are not 
as detailed.18 


Section 7 


Qian is strong; Kun is compliant. Zhen is active; Sun is entering. Kan is 
sinking; Li is clinging. Gen is stopping; Dui is pleasing. 


This speaks of the natures and dispositions of the Eight Trigrams. 
Section 8 


Qian is the horse; Kun is the ox. Zhen is the dragon; Sun is the fowl. Kan is 
the pig; Li is the pheasant. Gen is the dog; Dui is the sheep. 


"From afar he took from things" like this.19 


Section 9 


Qian is the head; Kun is the abdomen. Zhen is the foot; Sun is the thigh. Kan 
is the ear; Li is the eye. Gen is the hand; Dui is the mouth. 


"From nearby he took from his own body" like this. 
Section 10 


Qian is Heaven; therefore it is designated the father. Kun is the Earth; 
therefore it is designated the mother. Zhen is the first bonding [of mother 
and father], yielding a male; thus it is called the eldest son. Sun is the first 
bonding yielding a female; thus it is called the eldest daughter. Kan is the 
second bonding yielding a male; thus it is called the middle son. Li is the 
second bonding yielding a female; thus it is called the middle daughter. Gen 
is the third bonding yielding a male; thus it is called the youngest son. Dui is 
the third bonding yielding a female; thus it is called the youngest daughter. 


“Bonding” is seeking, as in casting milfoil stalks to seek a line. “Male and female" 
refers to the alternation of yin and yang in the hexagram. 


Section 11 


[1] Qian is Heaven, round, the ruler, jade, the father, metal, cold, ice, deep 
red, a good horse, an old horse, a lean horse, and the fruit of trees. 


Xun's Nine Masters has following this, "[Qian] is the dragon, directness, clothes, and 
speech."2o 


[2] Kun is Earth, mother, cloth, a kettle, frugality, equality, a calf and its 
mother, a large carriage, writing, a multitude, a handle. Among soils, it is 
black. 


Xun's Nine Masters [also] has, "It is a female [animal], illusion, square, a bag, a skirt, 
yellow, silk, and sap." 


[3] Zhen is thunder, the dragon, black and yellow, courage, spreading out, a 
great road, the eldest son, decisiveness and agitation, young green bamboo, 
sedges and reeds. Among horses, it is those with a good neigh, white rear 
legs, that use their feet [running], with white foreheads. Among crops, it is 
those that grow back. When it reaches its maximum strength it is luxuriant 
and fresh.?: 


Xun's Nine Masters has, "It is jade, the swan, the drum." 


[4] Sunis wood, wind, the eldest daughter, the guideline, work, white, long, 
high, advancing and retreating, bearing no fruit, odor. Among people it is the 
balding, those with broad foreheads and much white in their eyes, those who 
are 


familiar with profit and get threefold in the market. Reaching its maximum 
it becomes the trigram of agitation [Zhen]. 


Xun's Nine Masters has, "It is the willow, the crane." 


[5] Kan is water, drains and ditches, lying hidden, straightening and 
bending, the bow and wheel. Among people it is the melancholy, the sick at 
heart, those with earache. It is the blood trigram, red. Among horses it is 
those with beautiful backs or strong hearts, those that keep their heads low, 
with thin hooves, that trail behind. Among carriages it is those with many 
defects. It is penetration, the moon, thieves. Among trees it is those that are 
hard with strong centers. 


Xun's Nine Masters has, "It is the palace, the statute, permission, the 
ridgepole, a clump of brambles, the fox, medicinal and poisonous herbs, 
handcuffs and fetters." 


[6] Liis fire, the sun, lightning, the middle daughter, armor and helmet, 
sword and battle-ax. Among people it is the big bellied. It is the trigram of 
dryness. It is the turtle, the crab, the snail, the clam, the tortoise. Among 
trees it is the hollow with withered tops. 


Xun's Nine Masters has, "It is the female ox." 

[7] Gen is the mountain, back roads, small stones, gates and doors, fruits of 
trees and vines, guards of the gate and the harem, fingers, dogs, rats, the 
category of black-billed [birds]. Among trees it is those that are hard with 
many joints. 

Xun's Nine Masters has, "It is the nose, the tiger, the fox." 

[8] Dui is the lake, the youngest daughter, the shaman, the mouth and 
tongue, smashing and breaking, cutting off an attachment. Among soils it is 
firm and salty. It is the concubine, the sheep. 

Xun's Nine Masters has, "It is the constant, the cheeks and jaw." 

This section expands upon the images of the Eight Trigrams. Much of it 
cannot be clearly understood, and if we check it with the Scripture it is not in 
full agreement. 

CHAPTER FIVE 

COMMENTARY ON ASSORTED HEXAGRAMS (2AGUA JE 


Qian [1, Creating] is firm, Kun [2, Complying] is yielding. Bi [8, Being Close] is 
happy; Shi [7, Army] is sad. 


The meaning of Lin [19, Approaching] and Guan [20, Observing] is that some 
provide and some seek. 


To approach a thing for myself is called "providing." To observe myself from 
the standpoint of a thing is called "seeking." Someone said, These two 


hexagrams alternate the meanings of providing and seeking, 


Zhun [5, Difficult Beginning] appears and does not lose its place; Meng [4, Dim] is 
mixed and conspicuous. 


In Zhun, Zhen [Thunder] encounters Kan [Water]; Zhen acts and so is 
visible; Kan is dangerous and does not move. In Meng, Kan [Abyss] 
encounters Gen [Mountain]; Kan is dark and dim, and Gen is radiant and 
clear. Some say, "Zhun is spoken of first, Meng is spoken of second." 


Zhen [51, Arousing] rises; Gen [52, Stilling] stops. 


Sun [41, Diminishing] and Yi [42, Enhancing] are the beginning of waxing and 
waning. 


Daxu [26, Restrained by the Greater] is timely; Wuwang [25, No Error] is 
disaster. 


Occasionally it is time for limiting strength. Disaster can come from outside 
through no fault of one’s own. 


Cui [45, Gathering] brings together; Sheng [46, Advancing Upward] does not 
come. 


Qian [15, Being Modest] treats lightly; Yu [16, Being Happy] is negligent. 
Shihe [21, Biting Together] is eating; Bi [22, Adorning] is colorless. 

White in color. 

Dui [58, Pleasing] is visible; Sun [57, Entering] submits. 

Dui is yin and is externally visible. Sun is yin and is internally submissive. 


Sui [17, Following] has no reason; Gu [18, Working on What Is Ruined] leads 
to control. 


Before following there is no reason. After working on what has been spoiled 
there should be control. 


Bo [23, Declining] is breaking; Fu [24, Returning] is reversing. 


Jin [35, Advancing] is midday; Mingyi [36, Wounding the Light] is eliminating. 


"Eliminating" is wounding. 

Jing [48, The Well] penetrating and Kun [47, Blocked] encounter each other. 
The firm and yielding meet each other, and the firm's visibility is concealed. 
Xian [31, Mutually Influencing] is quick; Heng [32, Everlasting] is long-lasting. 
Xian is quick; constancy is long-lasting, 

Huan [59, Dispersing] is separating; Jie [60, Limiting] is stopping. 

Xie [40, Released] is loosening; Jian [39, Obstructed] is hard. 

Kui [38, Contrary] is external; Jiaren [37, Family Members] are internal. 

Pi [12, Obstructing] and Tai [11, Penetrating] are opposite in kind. 


Dazhuang [34, Flourishing of the Great] stops; Dun [33, Withdrawing] 
retreats. 


“Stops” means not retreating. 


Dayou [14, Great Possession] is gathered; Tongren [13, Fellowship] is 
intimate. 


Ge [49, Overturning] banishes the old; Ding [50, Cauldron] accepts the new. 


Xiaoguo [62, Small Surpassing] is surpassing; Zhongfu [61, Inwardly Honest] 
is trustworthy. 


Feng [55, Abundant] has many reasons; intimacy is rare when Traveling [56, 
Lu]. 


Already bright and active, the reasons [for being plentiful] are many, 
Li [30, Clinging] rises; Kan [29, Abysmal] sinks. 
Fire burns upward, water soaks downward, 


Xiaochu [9, Restrained by the Lesser] is meager; Lu [10, Treading] is not 
stationary. 


“Not stationary” means moving forward, 
Xu [5, Waiting] does not advance; Song [6, Disputing] is not close. 


Daguo [28, Surpassing by the Great] is upside down; Gou [44, Encountering] 


is the yielding encountering the firm. 


Jian [53, Gradually Advancing] is the betrothed woman waiting for the man to 
act; Yi [27, Jaws] nourishes correctness. 


Jiji [63, Already Complete] is settled; Guimei [54, Betrothed Sister] is the end 
[purpose] of awoman. 


Weiji [64, Not Yet Complete] is a man's fulfillment; Guai [43, Resolving] is 
deciding, the firm deciding [for] the yielding. 


The Way of the superior person is long; the Way of the inferior person is 
troubling. 


From Gou [44] onward the hexagrams are not in matched pairs. Some suspect 
that this was an errant bamboo slip. I think the style matches [what 


precedes], so it is probably not an error, but it is not clear what it means. 


APPENDIX 


DIVINATION RITUAL (SmY] 45 B& ) 


PRELIMINARIES 


ost editions of the Zhouyi benyi include this set of instructions by Zhu Xi for the 
ritual of divination.! The method of manipulating the milfoil stalks in the ritual, 
derived from section A.9 of the Xici, 


is basically the same as that given in Zhu's Yixue gimeng Z5 MER ( Introduction to 
the study of the Yi, 186), with two major differences in emphasis. First, the Qimeng 
contains much more discussion of the symbolism and numerology of the procedure, 
while the Shiyi mainly provides the mechanics of the setting and the formalities of 
the ritual. Second, only the Qimeng provides detailed instructions on obtaining the 
prognostication based on any changing lines (hexagram fluctuation).? Since this is 
an essential part of Yijing divination, the Shiyi refers the diviner to the Qimeng for it. 


Zhu Xi re-created this procedure from the sketchy account given in Xici A.9.3, after 
making a lengthy study of methods used by previous scholars.3 It is by no means 
certain that the method he settled upon actually goes back to the Zhou dynasty, but 
in any case it became the standard method that is still used today, although 
alternatives have been proposed.4 He occasionally spoke about the simpler 


alternative method of tossing three coins six times, which dates to at least the Tang 
dynasty; but since it was not Fuxi's original method he disapproved of it.5 Both the 
main text (in bold) and the comments here are by Zhu Xi. 


FIGURE AP.2 Dried yarrow (milfoil) stalks Photo by Charlie Huang 
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FIGURE AP.1 Achillea millefolium (milfoil) From Franz Eugen Kohler (1883-1914), 


Kohlers Medizinal-Pflanzen in naturgetreuen Abbildungen und kurz erlauterndem Texte 
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FIGURE AP.3 Drawing of the divination table described by Zhu Xi, by Amy Chang 


Reprinted with permission from Kuo Ho-chieh ##%,Zhou’i guzhanfa Jal 4 t ia 
1,32 
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Select a clean place as the divination room, with a door facing south, and set 
out a table in the center of the room. 


The table should be approximately five feet long and three feet wide, and not too 
close to the wall. 


Take the fifty milfoil stalks, wrapped in scented silk inside a black pouch 
placed in a tube, and place them on the north side of the table. 


Make the tube out of a bamboo cylinder, or hardwood, or lacquered cloth, three 
inches in diameter and as long as the milfoil. Make one end the base and one end 
the cover, with the lower part as the stand, supported so it won't fall down. 


Set up a wooden panel to the south of the tube, sitting just north of the 
midline of the table. 


The panel is a horizontal board, one foot high and as long as the table. Right in the 
center make two large notches, one foot apart. To the west of the large notches 
make three small notches, about five inches apart. Tilt the horizontal 

base downward and stand it on its edge on the table. 


Place the incense burner to the south of the panel and the incense container 
to the south of the burner. Burn a stick of incense daily to convey reverence. 
When ready to divine, sprinkle and sweep [the floor] and wipe [the table]. 
Clean the inkstone and add water, then place a brush, ink, and a yellow 
lacquered board [to write on] to the east of the burner. Entering [the room] 
from the east, the diviner, with clean and adjusted clothes and cap, facing 
north, washes his hands and burns the incense to convey reverence. 


For the diviner facing north, see the YiK i9 [Etiquette and ritual].6 If deputing 
someone else to divine, then after the subject has burned the incense he withdraws 
a little and stands facing north. The diviner advances and stands in front of the table 
a little to the west and faces south to receive the instructions. The subject directly 
states the subject of the divination, and the diviner assents. The subject moves to 
the right and stands facing west. The diviner moves to the right and stands facing 
north. 


Raise the closed tube with two hands and place it to the south of the panel 

and the north of the burner. Remove the milfoil from the tube, remove the 
pouch and untie the cloth, and place them to the east of the tube. Gather the fifty 
stalks, and hold them in two hands in the smoke above the burner. 


For a discussion of the number [symbolism] of the milfoil stalks that are used after 
this, see the Qimeng [chapter 3]. 


State the charge [mglllfi7]:“Prevailing upon you, supreme eternal milfoil, this 
official (name), now because of (the issue), does not know what is acceptable or not. 
I hereby question the spirits and numinous powers about what is auspicious or 
ominous, for success or failure, regret or disgrace, worry or concern. Only you have 
the spiritual power, so I beg that you clearly announce it." Then with the right hand 
take one stalk and put it back inside the tube. Divide the forty-nine stalks between 
the left and right hands, and place them into the two large notches on the left and 
right sides of the panel.7 


This is the first operation; what is meant by "Divide into two to symbolize the Two 
[Modes]" [Xici A.9.3]. 


Next use the left hand to take and hold the stalks in the left large notch; use the 
right hand to take one stalk from the right large notch and insert it into the 


space next to the little finger. 


This is the second operation; what is meant by "Insert one to symbolize the Three 
[Powers]." 


Next, use the right hand to count off by fours the stalks in the left hand. 


This is [the first] half of the third operation; what is meant by "Count off by fours to 
symbolize the Four Seasons" [Xici A.9.3]. 


Next, return the remaining stalks, which may be one, two, three, or four, to the 
space next to the unnamed finger of the left hand.8 


This is [the first] half of the fourth operation; what is meant by “Return the 
remainder between the fingers to represent the intercalary month."9 


Next, use the right hand to put back the stalks already counted off back into the left 
large notch.!? Then take and hold the stalks in the right large notch, and using the 
left hand count them off by fours. 


This is [the second] half of the third operation. 


Next, return the remaining stalks as before to the space next to the middle finger of 
the left hand. 


This is [the second] half of the fourth operation; what is meant by "Place again to 
symbolize the second intercalary month" [Xici A.9.3, paraphrased]. Of 

the remaining stalks of the first change, if the left is one the right must be three; 

if the left is two the right is also two; if the left is three the right must be one; if 
the left is four the right is also four. Along with the one stalk inserted [second 
operation] there must be either five or nine. Five contains a single four and so is 
odd; nine contains two fours and so is even; odd is 3 and even is 2.12 


Next, use the right hand to put back the stalks already counted off into the right 
large notch. Combine the single stalk inserted [second operation] in the left 
hand with the stalks placed in the two spaces [fourth] and place them on the 
divining board in the first small notch. 


[First notch] from the east; same for the following. 


This is the first change [Man **].Again with both hands take the stalks from the left 
and right large notches and combine them. 


There will be either forty-four or forty stalks. 


Repeat the four operations as in the procedure for the first change. Place the stalks 
inserted [second operation] and those placed between the fingers [fourth] into the 
second small notch on the divining board. This is the second change. 


Of the stalks remaining from the second change [fourth operation], if the left is one 
then the right must be two; if the left is two then the right must be one; if the left is 
three then the right must be four; if the left is four then the right must be three. 
Together with the single stalk inserted [second], there will be either four or eight. 
Four contains one four and so is odd; eight contains two fours and so is even. Odd 
and even each have two possible arrangements of four. 


Again combine the stalks in the left and right large notches. 


There will be either forty or thirty-six or thirty-two. 


Repeat the four operations as in the procedure for the second change. Place the 
stalks inserted and those placed between the fingers into the third small notch on 
the divining board. This is the third change. 


The stalks remaining from the third change will be the same as for the second 
change. 


When the three changes are completed, observe the stalks that were inserted 
and those already counted off in the spaces resulting from the three changes, 
and draw the line on the [writing] board. 


Of the numbers inserted and placed between the fingers, 5 and 4 are odd; 9 and 8 
are even. If three odds are inserted and placed, totaling thirteen stalks, then the 
thirty-six stalks counted off are "mature yang, represented as P, meaning "double." If 
those hanging and placed are two odds and one even, totaling seventeen stalks, then 
the thirty-two stalks counted off are "youngyin, " represented as --,meaning 
"broken." If those hanging and placed are two evens and one odd, totaling twenty- 
one stalks, then the twenty-eight stalks counted off are "young yang," represented as 
—, meaning “single.” If those hanging and placed are three evens, totaling twenty- 
five stalks, then the twenty-four stalks counted off are “mature yang,” represented as 
X, meaning “interacting.”3 


Thus every three changes make one line. 


The first, fourth, seventh, tenth, thirteenth, and sixteenth changes [i.e., the first 
change of each line] are all the same. But from the third operation onward 

one doesn't give the charge, and only forty-nine stalks are used [i.e., the first stalk 
is removed from the bundle of fifty only once]. The second, fifth, eighth, 

eleventh, fourteenth, and seventeenth changes [second of each line] are also the 
same. The third, sixth, ninth, twelfth, fifteenth, and eighteenth changes are also the 
same. 


Eighteen changes make a hexagram. Now one examines the hexagram 
fluctuation [i.e., any changing lines] and divines whether the matter is 
auspicious or ominous. 


For diagrams and explanations of the hexagram fluctuations, see the Qimeng 
[chapter 4]. 


When the ritual is completed, wrap the milfoil in the cloth, place it back in 
the tube, and put on the cover. Put away the brush, inkstone, ink, and 
writing board. Burn incense again to convey reverence, and leave. 


If someone else has been deputed to divine, then the subject burns the incense, 
bows to the diviner, and leaves. 


NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


1. They are more correctly called scriptures because they are regarded as sacred texts 
(see Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Wyt Is Scrr'rnre?). The basic meaning of the word # is 
the “warp,” or vertical, threads of a woven fabric on a loom—hence its backbone or 
basis, and by extension a fundamental ordering principle. The sacred connotation of jing 
is illustrated by the fact that it was chosen to translate the Sanskrit word sutra (the 
sermons of the Buddha) when Buddhist scriptures were translated into Chinese in the 
first century CE, as well as “bible” for the Christian Holy Bible (s^eng jing #24 ) much 
later (see Peng Guoxiang, “Spiritual and Bodily Exercise,” 332-33). However, because of 
the familiarity of terms like “Five (or Thirteen) Classics” I use those terms. 


2. Although the earliest written material is attributed to King Wen and the Duke of 
Zhou in the eleventh century BCE, contemporary scholarship suggests the ninth 
century BCE (e.g., Lisa Raphals, Divination and P-redicticn in Early China and Ancient G-reece, 
32). Parts of the Shwjing #4(Scripture of documents) and Shijing #4% (Scripture of 
odes) are older than that, but the hexagrams of the Yi are older still, possibly dating to 
the time of King Wen. See Zhang Zhenglang, “An Interpretation of the Divinatory 


Inscriptions on Early Chou Bronzes,” 92, and Richard Rutt, The Book of Changes, 97-100. 
3. For discussions of the Yijings most important terms and concepts, see pp. 21-35. 


4. The first type (inference by rules) is often called inductive divination; the second 
is simply called intuitive divination (see, e.g., George K. Park, “Divination”). In practice 
many methods of divination combine both types. I discuss these methods more fully, 
focusing on their epistemological dimensions, in my 1984 dissertation, “Divination and 
Philosophy,” chap. 1. Yijing divination is an example of the former type. 


5. Lisa Raphals points out that some scholars define divination more broadly—e.g., 
to include the interpretation of "spontaneous natural phenomena that are visible to 
all," such as eclipses. Her definition is "activities seeking to find the meaning of hidden 
phenomena, objects or events in the past, present, or future" (Divination and 
Prediction in 


Early China and Ancie-nt Greece, 1-2). Whether defined broadly or narrowly, divination 
(like prophecy) is not limited to the prediction of the future, although it may include 
that. 


6. See,e.g., Michel Strickmann, Chinese Poet^^ and Pro^phecy, and Richard J. Smith, 
FortuneTellers and Philosophers. 


7. Fora concise description of Shang oracle bone divination, see Stephen L. Field, 
Ancient Chinese Divination, 25-31. For a more detailed exposition, see David N. Keightley, 
Sources of Shang History. For my earlier discussion of theories and typologies of 
divination, see Adler, “Divination and Philosophy,” chap. 1. 


8. SeeField, Ancient Chinese Divination, 31-38. Both texts survived only in much 
later quoted fragments until 1993, when a partial version of the Guicang written on 
bamboo slips was excavated. For a translation of it, see Edward L. Shaughnessy, 
Unearthing the Changes, chap. 4. 


9. In addition to the “inner” and “outer” trigrams, lines 2, 3, and 4 and lines 3, 4, and 
5 are called the interlocking trigrams (huti &f$),or nuclear trigrams (Bent Nielsen, A 
Companion to Yi /ing Numerolo/p and Cosmolo7^, 111). Zhu Xi makes very little use 
of this schema in his commentary. 


10. According to the Ldshi chungiu IKE ( Springs and autumns of Mister Lu), the 
milfoil stalks themselves were invented by Wu Xian 4; (Shaman Wu) of the Shang 
dynasty (John Knoblock and Jeffrey Riegel, The Annals of Lu Buwe-i, 420). For a concise 
entry on Fuxi, see Ulrich Theobald, “Fu Xi R38,” http://www.chinaknowledge.de/ 
History/Myth /personsfuxi.html. 


11. See his first comment under hexagram 1, Qian. The earliest known claim that 
Fuxi created the sixty-four hexagrams is found in the second-century-BCE Huainanri 
vena (Masters of Huainan), chap. 21 (YaolUe Zint),22. Sima Qian =]/§i&,in his 
Historical Records (Shiji t ) a few decades later, said that King Wen 

"probably" ( gai 3$ ) doubled the trigrams into hexagrams (chap. 4 [Zhou benji” HÆ 
š], 11). Zheng Xuan à Z in the second century CE said that another mythic culture 
hero, Shennong tjs ("Divine Farmer”), doubled the trigrams, and Sun Sheng fiit in 
the fourth century said the same of Yu $ the Great, founder of the probably mythical 
Xia Edynasty(KongYingdaBiZhouyi2hen-gyi, preface, 4a). 


In the seventh century, Kong Yingda 7 L#i#,the editor of the orthodox Tang dynasty 
version of the Yi based on Wang Bi's commentary, said that Wang, following Sima 
Qian's conjecture, believed that Fuxi created the sixty-four hexagrams, and Kong 
Yingda agrees with him (Zhouyi zhengyi, 4a-5a). Kong may be right about Wang Bi, and 
Richard Lynn apparently agrees with him (Classic of Changes, 4), but there is no explicit 
evidence of this in Wang Bi's commentary, including his introductory essay, the 
ZhouyilUeli Jj 50% |.Cheng Yi apparently believed that Fuxi created only the Eight 
Trigrams: “The Way of the Sages [Fuxi and Yu], for example the River Chart and Luo 
Writing, at the beginning was limited to deriving meaning from the drawings. When 
later people doubled the trigrams and appended texts, they sought but did not necessarily 
get the principle" (Henan Chengshi yishu, 15 [Er Cheng ji, 157], emphasis mine). As for the 
hexagram names, Zhu Xi says it is not possible to know who added them (Zhuriyule-i 65: 
1619). 


Most modern scholars think that the hexagrams probably came first and were later 
analyzed into two component trigrams (Rutt, Boofe of Changes, 97-98). For a 
detailed modern study concluding that the sixty-four hexagrams go back to the Shang 
dynasty (predating King Wen), see Zhang Yachu and Liu Yu, "Some Observations 
about Milfoil Divination." See also Bent Nielsen, "Notes on the Origins of the 
Hexagrams of the Book of Change." 


12. E.g., Rutt, Boofe 118; Redmond,] 44. 


13. Fora theory of this two-part division, see Edward A. Hacker and Steve Moore, "A 
Brief Note on the Two-Part Division of the Received Order of the Hexagrams of the 
Zhouyi.” See also Denis Mair, “Contrasts Between the Upper and Lower Parts of the 
Zhouyi." For an original perspective on the received hexagram sequence, see Scott 
Davis, The Classic of Changes in Cultural Context, chap. 4. The "received" sequence is the 
version embedded in the commentary of Wang Bi £5 H5 (226-249), which was the 
"orthodox" version and commentary until the time of Zhu Xi. A hitherto unknown 
version, with a different sequence of hexagrams, was discovered in 1973 in a Chinese 
tomb at Mawangdui (Hunan province). The occupant of the tomb died in 168 BCE and 
the text is tentatively dated to about 190 BCE, thus predating Wang Bi's version by 
several hundred years (see Edward L. Shaughnessy, J Ching, 14-15). However, according 
to Shaughnessy, the "received" sequence of hexagrams (sometimes called the King Wen 
sequence) seems to predate the Mawangdui sequence (17-18). 


14. See Kidder Smith, "Zhouyi Interpretation from Accounts in the Zuozhuan." 
“Confucian” is the customary translation of ru fi , which means something like 
"scholar" and originally referred to experts on the rituals and arts that were central to 
the followers of Confucius. 


15. See Adler, Reconstructing the Co-nfucian Dao, chap. 2. 
16. Ouyang' main argument was that several sections of the Xici quote an unnamed 


Master who must be Confucius (Zi yue (FI, “The Master said" ), so Confucius 
could not have written it. See Zhu?s comment on Xici A.7.1. 


17. Raphals, Divinatio-n and P-rediction, 33. 
18. See Lynn, Classic of Changes, 3. 
19. Rutt, Boofe of Changes, 384. 


20. For the brief textual note, see chap. 1, n. 166. 


21. Gu Jiegang Hii, Gushi^ian tT EX} ; Edward Shaughnessy, “The Composition 
of the Zhouyi” ; Richard Kunst, “The Original Yijing.” Two more recent translations in 
this vein are Minford, J Ching, part 2, and Redmond, J Ching. 


22. Eg. those of James Legge (The Yi King, o-r Book of Changes), Richard Wilhelm (The J 
Ching, or Book of Changes), and Lynn (Classic of Changes). Legge and Wilhelm based their 
translations on the Song-dynasty commentaries of Cheng Yi and Zhu Xi, while Lynn 
based his on that of Wang Bi. Needless to say, all premodern commentators, as well as 
the translators Legge and Wilhelm, were invested in continuing the Confucian 
assumptions and interpretations, and in fact were unaware of any other option. 


23. See Michael Nylan, The Five “Confucian” Classics, 35. There may also have been a 
Scripture of Music, which was either lost or incorporated into the Liji. Two other ritual 
texts, the Yili (#4 ( Etiquette and ritual) and the Zhouli J418 ( Rituals of Zhou), were 
often grouped together with the Liji. 


24. This question has an interesting parallel in the history of early Christianity: 
which is more significant, Jesus's moral teachings or his death and resurrection? For 
some of his earliest followers it was his moral teachings, which were essentially Jewish 
(with some important innovations). After Paul, however, Jesus's death and resurrection 
came to define what it meant to be a Christian, resulting in Christianity breaking off as 
a new religious movement. 


25. Eg. the Hetu El ([Yellow] River chart) and Luoshu %%# ( Luo [River] 
writing), the first two of the "Nine Diagrams." This approach had similarities to the 
“New Text” (jinwen if X: ) approach to the classics in general, which also flourished in 
the Han. 


26. Seethe entries for all of them in Nielsen, Co-mpanion. 


27. Wang Bi and Han Kangbo, Zhouyi Wang-Han zhu. Wang did not comment upon the 
Xici, so this edition includes Han Kangbo's #456 

(332-380)commentaryonthatappendix: Richard Lynn has translated the entire 
commentary in The Classic of Changes. 


28. Daoism as a full-fledged religion was new, but it drew in part upon older texts, 
such as the Laozi (or Daodejing) and the Zhuangzi, both of which predated the Han by a 
century or two. See, e.g., Adler, Chinese Religious Traditio-ns, chap. 3. 


29. This is obviously only a thumbnail sketch. For the Chan school of Buddhism, see 
Peter N. Gregory and Daniel A. Getz Jr., Buddhism in the Sung. The Daoist religion also 
flourished in the Song (see, e.g., Isabelle Robinet, Taoism, chap. 8). 


30. Nylan, Five “Confucian” Classics, 56-57. 


31. Cheng Yi, lichuan lizhuan 4#) Z4 (Yichuan's commentary on the li); Zhou 
Dunyi, Tai-jitu shuo Atè ( Discussion of the Supreme Polarity diagram) and 
Tongshu iii (Penetrating the li); Zhu Xi, "Tixue qimeng £55 (Introduction to 
the study of the !i). 


32. See especially chap. 66 of the Zhuziyulei. 


33. Hufan xiansheng Zhu wengong wenji, 31:1350. Dated by Qian Mu, Zhuzi xin 
xueOn, 4:28, and Chen Lai, Zhuzi shuxin b-iannian kaozhe-ng, 130. 


34. By “myth” I mean a sacred story symbolizing some fundamental value or belief of 
a particular social group. A myth may or may not have a historical basis. 


35. These parenthetical remarks are all by Zhu Xi. 
36. Xici B.2 tells how the ancient Sages—Fuxi, Shennong, the Yellow Emperor, Yao, 


and Shun—i nvented various cultural implements and customs on the basis of 
thirteen hexagrams. 


37. Zhuziquanshu (Zhu Xi's *complete works"), 27:12a. "Self-cultivation" (xiushen 
1& £t)and "ordering the state" ( zhiguo RE] ) are two of the eight stages of the Great 
Learning (Daxue X4&).See Wing-tsit Chan, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 


86-87. 


38. Wang and Han, Zhouyi Wang-Han zhu, 2:4b. 


39. These are the first two of the Four Virtues of Qian (1), as interpreted by Cheng Yi. 
Zhu Xi’s interpretation is somewhat different. 


40. Xunjie ilm,in this case "[Be] correct" and "[be a] strong man.” 
4l. Er Cheng ji, 768. 

42. Zhouyi benyi 1:33a (Zhuzi quanshu [2002], 1:44). 

43. See the last paragraph of “Preliminaries” in chap. 1. 


44. Zhuzi yulei 66:1625. On the contrast with Cheng Yi regarding this point see Tze-ki 
Hon, "Classical Exegesis and Social Change," 5. 


45. These sections are later additions to the Xici text. 


46. Fora full exposition of the place of the li in Zhu Xi's thought, see Kidder Smith et 
al., Sung Dynasty Uses of the I Ching, chaps. 6-7. Regarding terminology, it should be 
mentioned that the locus classicus of the term raiji Ath ( Supreme Polarity)—the 
linchpin of Zhu Xi's cosmology and metaphysics—was the Xici, although Zhu Xi 
adopted it more directly from Zhou Dunyi. See Adler, Reconstructing. 


47. See T'ang Yung-t'ung, “Wang Pi's New Interpretation of the I-ching and Lun-yu,” 
135. Wang may not have been the first to collate the Wings with the hexagrams 
(135-37). 

48. Chan, Source Book, 321. 

49. Quoting Zhuangzi, chap. 26 (Victor H. Mair, Wande^-ing o-n the Way, 266-67). 
Zhouyi lueli Jj 40%) ( General remarks on the Zhouyi), in Zhouyi Wang-Han zhu, 10:3 
a, 9 a; trans. Lynn, Classic of Changes, 26, 31. 

50. /wefi, 10:9b (my trans.). Horse and cow are images of Qian and Kun in 8. 


" Artificial theories" alludes to the Han xiangshu experts. 


51. See A. A. Petrov, Wang Pi (226-249) : His Place in the Histo^-y of Chinese Philosophy, 
reviewed by Arthur F. Wright in Harrani /ourna/ o/Asiatic Studies 10 (1947): 75-88. 


52. See Tze-ki Hon, The Yijing and Chinese Politics, 121-23. Cheng Yi and his brother, 
Cheng Hao, were primarily responsible for establishing li as the key concept in Song 


Confucianism. See A. C. Graham, Two Chinese Philosophers. 
53. Smith et al., Sung D^-nast^ Uses of the I Ching, 159. 


54. In this he was following the example of his friend Lu Zugian iHa (1137-1181), 
who had gone back to the original order in his Gu Zhouyi 5/44 ( The ancient 
Zhouji). According to Shao Yong's second son, Shao Bo fili, Shao Yong had also used 
this "ancient Yi" order (Chu Ping-tzu, "The Transmission of Shao Yong’s Yi Learning 
before Zhu Xi," 244). 


55. Wang Mouhong, Zhuri nianpu, 28 on3. 


56. For some reason all the collated editions I have seen arrange hexagram 1 (Qian) 
differently from every other hexagram. Their arrangement of Qian is as follows: 
hexagram statement, line statements, Tuan, Daxiang, Xiaoxiang, Wenyan—the same as Zhu 
Xi's original arrangement. I have retained this exception here. 


57. Legge, Yi King ; Wilhelm, I Ching ; Lynn, Class-ic of Changes ; Rutt, Book of Changes ; 
Shaugh-nessy, I Ching ; Redmond, I Ching. 


58. This isan example of what Roger Ames and David Hall have called aesthetic 
order—the idea that meaning in Chinese thought emerges from the shifting patterns of 
exigent circumstances; meaning is not imposed on those circumstances by 
correspondence with a transcendent principle, which they call rational order. See Hall 
and Ames, Thinking Through Confucius, 11-25, 131-38. For references to discussions 
of modern literary theory on the issues of intentionality, meaning, etc., see Smith et al., 
Sung Dynasty Uses of the I Ching, chap. 6, nn. 32, 46. 


59. Redmond, I Ching, 6. A few pages later Redmond adds the qualification, “I suspect 
that a few phrases were not understandable even 3,000 years ago” (12). For a good 
example of Zhu Xi’s willingness to let the text speak for itself even when it is unclear or 
corrupt, see, in chap. 1, hexagram 19 (Lin), the Smaller Image commentary on line 2 (p. 
129) and n. 219. 


60. Curie Virdg, “Self-Cultivation as Praxis in Song Neo-Confucianism,” 1221. See 
also Daniel Gardner’s “Transmitting the Way” and “Confucian Commentary and 
Chinese Intellectual History” (esp. 406); Peng Guoxiang, “Spiritual and Bodily 
Exercise" ; Zhu Xi, “Dushu fa" MEA ( Methodology of reading), in Zhuriyulei, 
chaps. 10-11; Zhu Xi, “Dush-uzhi yao" #2 (Essentials of reading), in Hui'an 
xiansheng Zhu wengong wenji, 


74:3582- 84. 


61. Richard Rutt identifies four elements in hexagram statements, not all of which 
appear in every hexagram. They are an "oracle," which may include a literary image or 
something like a proverb; an “indication,” or injunction; the prognostication; and 
an “observation,” which may be a verification (Book of Changes, 132-34). Stephen Field 
reduces these to three: “omen,” “counsel,” and “fortune” (The Duke of Zhou Changes, 60). 


62. Lianbin Dai, "From Philology to Philosophy," 159. 


63. These are the conclusions of Shu Jingnan, in Zhu Xi nlanpu changb-ian 
(Chronological record of Zhu Xi, extended edition), 1:594, 2:911. In earlier writings I 
have used the prior consensus view of 1177 as the date of the Zhouyi benyi. See Adler, 
"Divination and Philosophy," appendix A. 


64. Nielsen, Companion, 342. A Song-dynasty edition, containing the 1265 preface by 
Wu Ge, has been reprinted as Song Yiming, ed., Songkan Zhouyi benyi. 


65. Ames, "Great Commentary," 1. 


66. E.g., on Wikipedia it is part of the “Taoism Portal" (https : //en .wikipedia . org/ 
wiki/I. Ching). Various works and diagrams based on the Yijing are, however, found in 
the Dao-ist Canon, making it the only book found in both the Confucian and Daoist 
canons. 


67. Onthese three "competing visions of the Dao" see Adler, Reconstructing, 17-27. 
For further elaboration of Fuxi's significance to Zhu Xi, see 45-48. 


68. See Gerald Swanson, "The Great Treatise,” 63-79; Rutt, 500k o/" Changes, 406-7. 


69. “With fluctuation there is continuity” (Xici B.2.5). Cf. Roger Ames, Con/ucian Role 
Ethics, 24, 51, 53-54, and Roger Ames, "The Great Commentary (Dazhuan Xf& ) and 
Chinese Natural Cosmology," 5. See also Zhu Xi's comments on Xici A.1.1, A.2.1, and 
A.5.5. Occasionally I translate bian simply as “change.” 


70. Er Cheng ji, 819; also 366. 
71. Er Cheng ji, 148, 149. 
72. See Adler, “The Great Virtue of Heaven and Earth.” 


73. Three of the many articles on time in the Yijing are Hellmut Wilhelm, “The 
Concept of Time in the Book of Changes” ; Li-chen Lin, “The Concepts of Time and 
Position in the Book of Change and Their Development” ; and Zheng Wangeng, 
“Tracing the Source of the Idea of Time in Yizhuan.” 


74. Zhuangzi, chap. 19 (Mair, Wandering on the WOy, 182). In general the idea is to 
swim with the current, not against it, and not “doing nothing.” See also Edward G. 
Slingerland, Effortless Action, which discusses both Confucian and Daoist thought. 


75. The idea of changing lines may have originated in the Han dynasty or later (see 
Rich- 
ardJ.Smith,FathomingtheCosmosan^OnieringtheW orW ,27-28,andreferencestoShaugh- 
nessy, Rutt, and Kidder Smith there; see also Nielsen, Companio-n, 20-22). Zhu Xi, 
however, definitely used the method of changing lines. In his Ylxue qimeng, chap. 4 
(Adler, trans., Introduction to the Study of the Classic of Change, 50-52), he explains how the 


number of changing lines determines which part of the text of the original and 
derived hexagram is read for the prognostication. 


76. For discussions of xiang, see Hellmut Wilhelm, Heave-n, Earth, and Man in the Book 
of Changes, 32-35, 190-221; Swanson, “Great Treatise,” 148-63, 313-15; and Smith, 
Fathoming the Cosmos, 39-40. See also Zhu Xi's essay "Yixiang shuo" (Discussion of the 
images of the Yi), in Hutan xiansheng Zhu wengong wenji, 67:3255-56. 


77. See Nielsen, "Notes on the Origins;" Rutt, Book of Changes, 98-100; and Zhang 
Zheng-lang, "Interpretation of the Divinatory Inscriptions." For Zhu's comments on 
number, both in general and in the Yi, see Zhuziyulei 65:1608-10. 


78. Ononelevel this is really equivalent to the Huayan Buddhist use of the word, 
except that for the Confucians the ordering principle is not emptiness (or 
interdependence), it is yin-yang bipolarity, or taiji Atk ( Supreme Polarity). See Adler, 
Reconstructing, chap. 4. 


79. Forthe Cheng brothers' views of li and qi, see Graham, Two Chinese Philosophers, 
chaps. 1 and 3. 


80. Roger Ames goes a bit further in saying that human nature, according to Mencius, 
is the process itself of becoming good ("Mencius and a Process Notion of Human 
Nature”). 


81. Zhang Zai, Zhangzi quanshu, 12:3a. 


82 “Coherence” was suggested by Willard Peterson in “Another Look at Li. For 
other discussions of translating li, see A. C. Graham, “What Was New in the 
Ch5eng-Chu Theory of Human Nature?” and Kirill O. Thompson, “Li and Yi as 
Immanent.” For a stimulating proposal regarding the translation of the closely related 
word tian X , for which I use “Heaven,” see Stephen C. Angle, "Tian as Cosmos in Zhu 
Xi's Neo-Confucianism." 


83. Zhu Xi quotes it in his comment on Mencius 1B.7. 


84. See my discussion of ming in Adler, “Chance and Necessity in Zhu Xi’s 
Conceptions of Heaven and Tradition.” 


85. See Wenyan 3, and Zhu Xi’s comment on the hexagram statement of Sui (17). For 
the dating of the Zuozhuan see Nylan, The Five “Confucian” Classics, 259. 


86. Rutt, 5oofe of Changes, 126-28, 224; Kunst, “Original Yijing,” 183, 201-2, 241; 
Edward L. Shaughnessy, “The Composition of ‘Qian’ and ‘Kun’ Hexagrams of the 
Zhouyi,” 198; Redmond, I Ching, 73; Legge, Yi King, 57; Shchutskii, Researches on the I 
Ching, 202; Lynn, Classic of Changes, 129; Wilhelm, I Ching, 4. For a compilation 
ofvarious correlations with the Four Virtues, see Nielsen, Companion, 39. 


87. Fora short discussion of its use on Shang oracle bones, see Keightley, Sources of 


Shang History, 29^ (Keightley uses the alternative pronunciation zheng). In Zhu Xi's 
divination instructions (see appendix) he uses the equivalent term ming i 
(command) for the charge. 


88. See Nielsen, Companion, 295. 
89. Occasionally I translate zhong as “the Mean.” 


90. Chan, Source 5oofe, 98, substituting "centrality" for "equilibrium" and "expressed" 
for "aroused." For a full discussion, see Adler, Reconstructing, chap. 3. 


91. Nielsen,Companion,85_92;Wilhelm,IChing,364-65;LiGuangdi,comp.,Zhouyizhe 
— zhong, 107-21 (reproduced in Nielsen, Companion, along with that of Wu Deng 2 
i& [1249-1333]). 


92. Zhu Xi, Yixue qimeng, 1224; Adler, Introduction, 16. See also Georges Rey, "The 
Analytic/ Synthetic Distinction." 


93. Fabrizio Pregadio, trans., Cultivating the Tao, 3; Anne D. Birdwhistell, Trans-ition to 
Neo-Confucianism, 88; Hon, "Classical Exegesis," 6-7. 


94. Quoting Cheng Yi's comment on this line (£r Cheng ji, 819). 


95. Paraphrasing Zhou Dunyi's Taijitu shuo ("At the maximum of stillness it returns 
to activity"). 


96. See Adler, Reconstructing, chap. 3. 
97. Adler, Chinese Religious Traditions, 107. 


98. Hui'anxiansheng Zhu wengong wenji, 67:3279; Mencius 2A.6 and 6A.6. Zhu Xi 
also makes these correlations in his comment on Wenyan, Qian, 1. 


99. Chan, Source 5oofe, 108. 


100. Quoted by Yu Yan (b. ca. 1253), a Daoist follower of Shao Yong and Zhu Xi, in 
his Yiwai biezhuan (Special transmission outside the Yi), source unverified (the style is 
definitely Shao's). Cited in Douglass Alan White, "Interpretations of the Central 
Concept of the I-Ching during the Han, Sung, and Ming Dynasties," 127. 


101. The Mawangdui version of the Yi (see n. 13) does have a systematic sequence of 
hexagrams (see Shaughnessy, I Ching, 17-18; Rutt, _Boofe of Changes, 102-18). For a 
theory that the received sequence of pairs is not random, see Davis, Classic of Change, 
chap. 4. 


102. They are included in the collated editions but not in those in the original 
arrangement. 


1.PARTA: HEXAGRAMS 1-30 


1. My source text is MZhowji benji, in gf//& T4: ( Zhu Xi's complete works), ed. 


Zhu Jieren, Yan Zuozhi, and Liu Yongxiang, vol. 1. I have also consulted Zhouyi benyi Jil 
HAK,ed. Tanaka KeitarG Hi ZB, Imperial Academy ffi edition; Li 

Guangdi, comp., Zhouyi rherhon^ J4 Zr ( The Zhouyi judged evenly); and the two 
versions contained in the SiZu qudnshu Jüi4:3$ collection (one in Zhu Xi's original 
arrangement and one rearranged). The Nine Diagrams are reproduced from the 
Imperial Academy edition. 


1 
LU (Treading) is being harmonious and reaching one's goal. ^Qian 
(Being Modest) is being honorable and shining."99 Fu (Returning) is 
distinguishing among things when they are small. Heng (Everlasting) is not 
being fed up with complexity. Sun (Diminishing) is being difficult at first and 
then easy. Yi (Enhancing) is growing abundance without artifice. Kun 
(Blocked) is being exhausted 
2 

The second and fourth lines have the same merit yet different positions; 
they are good in different ways. The second is often respected; the fourth is 
often 
3 

Going and coming in turns, it causes one to understand caution within and 
4 
without. 
5 
This sentence is inaccurate; I suspect something is missing. 
6 

He observed the fluctuations of yin and yang to establish the hexagrams. He 


7 


initiated the movement of the firm and yielding to produce the lines. He har 


8 


moniously accorded with the Way and virtue to put in order [Zi #]rightness. 


9 


He fully explored the order of things [qiong Zi #3 ],fulfilled their natures 
[jin 


10 


ring #i£],and thereby attained [Heaven's] decree [ztoyw ming 7 JiSfi7].1° 


2. Shu compiled this newest nianpu £F ( yearly chronicle) of Zhu Xi from primary 


sources, not relying on earlier chronicles, such as Wang Mouhong’s EX previously 
standard Zhuri nianpu of 1706. Shu has also written a lengthy biography of Zhu Xi (Zhuri 
dazhuan 4f 1,2003). 


3. SeeShuJingnan, Zhu nianpu chan^bian, 2:837, 871, 886, 911. 


4. See Adler, Reconstructing the Confucian Dao. The "theme" of this period in Zhu Xi's life 
is the justification for the frequent references to Reconstructing in these notes. 


5. Wang Tingzhen Efe , Guwenjicheng 42k (Siku quanshu ed., 5:3a-4b); Tan 
Shanxin i5: 4»,comp., £r Cheng wenji —fxfkE(£r Cheng ji, 667-68, 689-91). 
Interestingly, Wang Tingzhen's version of the preface contains twenty additional 
characters in the first sentence, saying that Fuxi drew only the trigrams and King Wen 
doubled them. This contradicts Zhu Xi's clear statement that Fuxi drew the hexagrams 
(in the first sentence of his comment on the first hexagram, Qian). Otherwise it is the 
same preface found in the Imperial Academy and other collated editions—i.e., the one 
identified by Shu Jing-nan and translated here. The fact that the title of Zhu Xi's first 
commentary (Yirhuan %  f)was the same as that of Cheng Yi's commentary might 
have contributed to the confusion. Of course the contradiction could also mean that 
the preface was actually written by Cheng Yi. But then why would he have written 
two prefaces? The internal evidence of the preface itself (see n. 18) strongly suggests 
that it was written by Zhu Xi. The twenty extra characters in Wang Tingzhen's edition 
were probably added by someone (perhaps Wang), mistakenly thinking it was written 
by Cheng Yi, because Cheng Yi did believe that Fuxi created only the eight trigrams 
(see introduction, n. 11). 


6. Shu,Zhu Xi nianpu changbian, 1:596-97. For Xiong Jie, see Wing-tsit Chan, Zhuzi menre- 
n, 289. For his text, see juan 5, 93-95, at http://ourartnet.com/Siku/ 
Zibu/0709/0709 015 _068.htm. 


7. Wang Mouhong, Zhuzi nianpu, 281; Zhu Jieren et al., Zhuzi quanshu, 1:7. 
8. See Adler, trans., introduction to the Study of the Classic of Change, chap. 1. 


9. Eg. compare it with this statement by Zhu Xi (quoted in the introduction): 
"People reading the Yi today should divide it into three levels: Fuxi's Yi, King Wen's Yi, 
and Confucius's Yi. If one reads Fuxi's Yi as if there were no Tuan, Xiang, and Wenyan 
discussions, then one will be able to see that the original intention of the Yi was to 
create the practice of divination" (Zhuzi yule-i 66:1629). 


10. Here Zhu Xi uses tuan to mean the hexagram statements, which are also referred to 
astuanci 4t ( judgment statements) and guaci $t ( hexagram statements). This 
usage is to be distinguished from the Commentary on the Judgments (Tuanrhuan & 
(4), which is also simply referred to as Tuan (see Bent Nielsen, A Companion to Yi Jing 
Nume-rology and Cosmology, 238-39). 


11. Paraphrasing Xici A.11.1, which asks and answers the question, ^What does the Yi 
do?" By “disclosing things," Zhu Xi means that Fuxi revealed their ultimate natures or 
principles: “completing efforts" means that he enabled people:s undertakings to be 

successful. For x-iantian and houtian, see "Key Terms and Concepts" in the introduction. 


12. For the significance of “number,” see "Key Terms and Concepts” in the 
introduction. 


13. Xici A.11.5. 


14. Paraphrasing Zhou Dunyis Taijitu shuo (“Yin and yang are the unitary Supreme 
Polarity; the Supreme Polarity is fundamentally nonpolar”). For Zhu Xi this is an 
important statement of the principle that unity and multiplicity are metaphysically 
interpenetrating concepts (see Adler, Reconstructing, 102-6). 


15. Paraphrasing Zhou Dunyi?s Taijitu shuo (“Once formed, they are born; when 
spirit is manifested, they have intelligence"). 


16. When the context calls for nouns, I translate ji xiong as “good fortune and bad 
fortune." The “Great Undertaking” (ia ye X3),or “Great Work," begins with the 
ruler's responsibility to carry out the Decree of Heaven and flows down to the 
individual's task of actualizing his/her innate moral potential and spreading virtue 
throughout the world. The word ye occurs only in the Wenyan and Xici. 


17. Zhu Xi elsewhere discusses the subtle point between stillness and activity as 
“incipi-ence” (ji #).See Smith et al., Sung dynasty Uses o, the J Ching, 190-99. 


18. "Moments" or “times” ( shi I$ ) here refers to the quality of the time symbolized 
by the hexagram (see "Key Terms and Concepts" in the introduction). "Situations" ( shi 
3i ) are the more specific characteristics symbolized by the lines. Zhu Xi's point is that 
times and situations have no clear beginnings and ends; they flow continuously into 
each other. In further explanation of the idea of a "single situation," in 1182 Zhu wrote 
a colophon to Lu Zugian’s Gu Zhouyi t% , in which he says, 


Confucius wrote the appendixes, "lifting one corner to show the whole outline" 
[paraphrasing Ana/ects 7.8]. But after various scholars [e.g., Wang Bi] divided up the 
Scripture with the appendixes, students relied on these texts in choosing 

their interpretations. Eventually they could no longer grasp in their minds the 

whole Scripture, and hastily seized upon the "one corner" of the appendixes as the 
correct explanation. In this way each line of each hexagram refers merely to a 

single situation [yishi —3+],and the use of the Yi incorrectly becomes limited, 

lacking the means to "penetrate [tong 

3i JallcircumstancesunderHeaven”[XiciA.10.4]- This being the case, I am uneasy with it. 
(Huian x-ianshe-ng Zhu we-ngo-ng wenj-i, 82:3889-90) 


The similarity between this quote and the sentence in the preface is further evidence 
that the preface was written by Zhu Xi. The idea is that explaining each hexagram 
and line in detail and in reference to specific situations (as both Wang Bi and Cheng Yi 


did in most cases) precludes the reader's subjective engagement with the text and the 
access to the “mind of the Sage" it affords (see “Interpretive Approaches to the Yi" in 
the introduction). An anonymous reader has suggested that shi here refers to the 
general notion of time (having no beginning or end, etc.), but I think it more likely 
that Zhu's point is the specificity and uniqueness of particular moments. 


19. Quoting the Wenyan commentary on Qian (hexagram 1), describing the "great 
person" (Zhouyi benyi, in Zhuzi quanshu [2002], 1:150). 


20. Ithink the point here is that the Yi can penetrate the unformed and invisible, but 
humans cannot do so without its assistance. 


21. For the Hetu and Luoshu, see Nielsen, Cempanio-n, 103-5, 169-71, and 236-37. The 
earliest 


extant versions are those in the Yixue (1186), unless they were also contained in 


Zhu Xi's earlier (1177), lost commentary, the Yizhuan. (Most sources say that the 
earliest appearance was in the Zhouyi benyi, but they are assuming 1177 to be the date of 
the Be-nyi.) They also appear in a work attributed to Chen Tuan [+ ( tenth century), 
the He Luo /ishu WAH, 
butthatsurvivesonlyinaneditionfromthelateMingdynasty(1368-1644). The Hetu had been 
extensively discussed in the Han-dynasty "aprocrypha of the Yi" ( Yiwei %4 ) (see 
W. Allyn Rickett, Guanri, 1:154-58; Nielsen, Companion, 103-5, 306; Richard J. Smith, 
Fathoming the Cosmos and Ordering the WbrW, 78-82). Rickett makes a strong but 
circumstantial case that the diagram as we have it goes back to the Han dynasty. 
Something called a Hetu is mentioned as a symbol of royal legitimacy in the Shujing # 
&t(Zhoushu Jal#,“Guming” Mm,4), but it is not described. Similar possible references 
are found in Ana/ects 9.8 and Mori ("Feigong 3” 4:2 F,4). For evidence that the Hetu 
and Luoshu were originally astral diagrams, see David W. Pankenier, Astrology and 
Cosmo/ogy in £ar/y China, 175-83. For more of Zhu's comments on these two 
diagrams, see Zhuriyulei 65:1610-12. 


22. Yuthe Great (K) , one of China's earliest mythic sages, controlled the flooding 
of the Yellow River and laid out the "Nine Divisions" of the world. As recounted by 
Kong Anguo L'E] (ca. 100 BCE), a descendant of Confucius quoted in the Yixue 
qimeng: 


The River Chart came out of the Yellow River on a dragon-horse when Fuxi ruled the 
world. He accordingly took its design as a model and drew the Eight Trigrams. The Luo 
Writing was the design arrayed on the back of a spirit tortoise in the time when Yu 
controlled the waters. In it are the numbers up to 9. Yu accordingly followed its 
classifications in completing the Nine Divisions. (Adler, Introduction, 3) 


23. Xici A.9.1-2. 


24. Referring to the myth of Yu the Great recounted by Kong Anguo (see n. 22). 


25. Cai Yuanding #7JUi (1135-1198) was a friend and follower of Zhu Xi's who 
assisted him with the Yixue qimeng ; either he wrote a draft that Zhu Xi finished, or he 
added comments to Zhu's work (see Adler, Introduction, 54n8). This whole comment by 
Zhu and Cai is a summary of its first section (3-5). Liu Xin #1 (ca. 50 BCE-23 CE) and 
his father, Liu Xiang #lm] (77-6 BCE), were official librarians of the Former Han 
dynasty. Guan Lang l/llBi(Ziming 1-9],fifth century CE) wrote a commentary on the Yi 
from a xiangshu % (image and number) perspective. Shao Yong #K#E(Kangjie B 
fi, Yaofu #£,1012-1077) was the most prominent exponent during the Northern Song 
of the xiangshu approach to the Yi. Liu Mu #J#x (1011-1064) was a xiangshu expert who 
transmitted the Hetu and Luoshu to the Song Confucians. He apparently confused the 
two diagrams, because according to Cai Yuanding he said the Hetu had nine numbers 
and the Luoshu ten (see Nielsen, Companion, 160-61). 


26. This is also called the xiantian 4% ( before Heaven), or “a priori,” sequence. 


27. Shao Yong, "Guanwu waipian A,” in Huangji jingshi shu, 7A:24b. Shao Yong’s 
numero-logical theory of history was largely based on this passage from the Xici. 


28. Shao Yong, “Guanwu waipian B,” in Huangji jingshi shu, 8A:22a. 


29. Fora tentative explanation of “reverse calculations” 3 8 ) see chap. 
4, “Preliminaries.” 


30. This diagram is also found in the Yixue qime-ng, chap. 1 (Adler, Introduction, 
fig. 10). 


31. Also quoted in Zhu Xi?s comment on Shuogua 3.1, but I have not found the 
source. 


32. Seealso Yixue qimeng, chap. 1 (Adler, Introductio-n, fig. 11). 


33. LiZhicai #27 (Tingzhi £) (d. 1045) and Mu Xiu #16 ( Bochang (f=) 

(979-1032) were the intermediaries who passed down the Xiantian (Before Heaven, 
or A Priori) Diagram—also known as the Fuxi sequences of trigrams and hexagrams 
(Diagrams 3-6)—from Chen Tuan to Shao Yong. This, at least, is the claim made by 
Zhu Zhen *#i (1072-1138) in his /in Zhouyi hao.Chen Tuan K} ( Xiyi 752i, Tunan 
Ha) (d.989) was a well-known Daoist master who, again according to Zhu Zhen, was 
also the source the Hetu and Luoshu and Zhou Dunyi?s Taijitu (Supreme Polarity 
diagram), among others (see Nielsen, Companion, 29). Zhu Xi disputed the theory 
that Chen was the source of the Taijitu, but here he accepts Chen as the source of Shao 
Yong?s diagrams. For more on the Taijitu, see Adler, Reconstructing, 71-72, 153-57. 
For more on Fuxi?s diagrams, see Zhuzi yulei 65:1612-19. See also A. C. Graham, Two 
Chinese Philosophers, appx. 2. 


34. These are four of the twelve “earthly branches" (dizhi Jl: ) of the traditional 
calendrical system. Each of the twelve correlates with a direction, a season, a lunar 
month, a double hour, and a zodiacal animal. 


35. In traditional Chinese cartography, south is at the top and north is at the bottom. 


36. See also Yixue qimeng (Adler, Introduction, fig. 12). The correlations with 


directions comes from Shuogua 5.2. 


37. Since Diagram 7 contains more than the trigram names I translate it here. The 


correlations with family members come from Shuogua 10. 


TABLE 1.1 
Kun: Mother Qian: Father 

Dui — Gen 

Hb: == — Kan 

Sun —7— — Zhen 
Dui: Li: Sun: Gen: Kan: Zhen: 
Youngest Middle Eldest Youngest Middle Eldest 
Daughter Daughter Daughter Son Son Son 
Kun Upper Kun Kun Qian Qian Qian 
line Middle First Upper Middle First 
line line line line line 


38. For “hexagram fluctuation,” see “Time” under “Key Terms and Concepts” in the 
introduction, and Nielsen, Companion, 74 (“hexagram alteration”). Zhu Xi’s use of the 
term is limited to fluctuations within the groups he identifies in these diagrams. 


39. E.g., the Tuan comment on hexagram 6, Song: “The firm [line] comes [from 
Dun, hexagram 33] and attains the center.” 


40. Zhu Xi means here that Fuxi?s original intent was divination, not examining the 
formal relationships of hexagrams. This is where he differs from the x-iangshu (image 
and number) approach to the Yi: the images and numbers are important more for their 
function in divination than for their numerological and cosmological symbolism. 


41. This paragraph alludes to Zhu Xi’s basic hermeneutical principle regarding the Yi: 
that each of the four authors (Fuxi, King Wen, the Duke of Zhou, and Confucius) had 
his own intention in contributing his layer, and that readers should interpret and use 
the text with those intentions in mind. E.g., one should interpret the hexagrams in 
terms of divination, not general moral principle (yiZi ###),as Cheng Yi had done in his 
eleventh-century commentary. For a full discussion of Zhu Xi’s hermeneutics of the Yi, 
see Smith et al., Sung D^^-nasty Uses of the I Ching, chap. 6. 


42. Chao Yuezhi Seitz (1059-1129) was a disciple of Sima Guang's Ht 
(1019-1086) and a follower of Shao Yong's. Zhu Xi quotes him briefly several times in 

this commentary, but Chao's commentary, Chao Yidao guyi w iit Z ( Chao Yidao's 

ancient Yi), is lost (see Nielsen, Companion, 28). It is briefly described by his nephew, 


Chao Gongwu 3&2 i (1105-1180), in his /unzhai dushu 2 : hi # Pitt, 1:91-92 
(see Donald Sturgeon, ed., Chinese Text Project, http s://ctext.org/wiki.pl?if-gb&res- 
570208). 


43. Lu Zuqian was a close friend of Zhu Xi's and collaborated with him on compiling 

the Ae/Iections on Wings at Hand (/insi/u it /4$%).His edition of the Yi, the Gu Zhouyi 

tJ% (Ancient Zhouyi), separated the Ten Wings from the scripture. Zhu Xi approved 
of this arrangement and followed it in this commentary (see "Arrangement of the Text" 
in the introduction). 


44. Asnoted in the introduction (n. 56), the arrangement of the textual layers of this 
hexagram differs from all other hexagrams in the collated editions, which I am 
following. 


Qian is highly significant for Zhu Xi, as it symbolizes the immanent creative power and 
potential that sustains life and allows for human beings to fulfill the moral potential of 
the natural world. The Tuanzhuan commentary calls this "the originating [power] of 
Qian." Nearly two entire chapters (68 and most of 69) of Zhu's C/assi/ied 

Conversations (Zhuzi yule-i) are devoted to Qian. 


45. For these trigram identifications I use the images given in Shuogua 3.1, although 
each trigram has several other associations, also given in the Shuogua. In table 1 in the 
introduction the images are given immediately below the trigrams. 


46. This is the hexagram statement traditionally believed to have been written by 
King Wen. It is sometimes called the Tuan X statement or “judgment,” as Zhu Xi does 
subsequently and in his preface. But this should not be confused with the Tuan 
commentary (Tuanzhuan & 

f), whichisattributedtoConfuciusandwhichZhuXiseparatesfromthehexagrams: For the 
hexagram statement, or “Four Virtues” of Qian, see "Key Terms and Concepts” in the 
introduction. See also Zhu Xi’s comment on the first passage of the Wenyan. 


47. On the disagreement in the literature concerning whether Fuxi was responsible 
only for the Eight Trigrams or for all sixty-four hexagrams, see n. 11 in the 
introduction. 


48. /ian rhymes with Qian, and did so in the Song dynasty according to the Northern 
Song rhyme dictionary Da Song chongxiuguan7) un A7ARH(ERMMA(see fit and Zz in Luo 
Zhufeng, ed., Hanyu da cidian). In the Mawangdui version of the Yi the name of the 
hexagram is Jian #,meaning “Key” ( Edward L. Shaughnessy, trans., I Ching, 39). 


49. Note that duan rhymes with tuan. 


50. See the discussion of these terms in the introduction, “Key Terms and Concepts,” 
“The Four Virtues.” 


51. Xici A.11.1. In this context the meaning is more like “understand things and 
complete affairs.” 


52. For another translation of this commentary on Qian, see Iulian K. Shchutskii, 
Researches on the I Ching, 202-3. 


53. This is the only hexagram in which the line statements are separated from the 
Commentary on the Smaller Images in the collated editions of Zhu Xi?s commentary 
(see introduction, n. 56). 


54. Inthe original Bronze Age Zhouyi the "dragon sequence" in the six line statements 
probably referred to the seasonal rising and falling of a dragon “asterism” 
(constellation) in the night sky, but one not equivalent to the Western constellation 
Draco. See, e.g., Richard Rutt, The Book of Changes (Zhouyi), 291. 


55. As Zhu Xi explains in his Yixue qlme-ng (chap. 4; see Adler, Introduction, 50-52), the 
number of changing lines (6 and 9) determines which part of the text is read for the 
prognostication. This is why yin and yang lines are referred to as 6 or 9 here. 


56. See “Key Terms and Concepts” in the introduction. I am not sure why Zhu says 
that 9 in the second is correct. Perhaps it is because the Wenyan commentary on this 
line says that ^A dragon appearing in the field; appropriate to see the great person” 
refers to “one with the virtue of a dragon who is correct and central." Yet four 
sentences later he affirms that the line is not in its "correct" or proper position. 


57. Seeing a dragon was considered a highly auspicious, lucky event. 

58. Ninein the fifth place is both central and correct. 

59. Hui tf “regret,” one of the standard oracular formulas in the Yi, originally 
denoted, according to Kunst, a more external sense of "trouble" (Richard A. Kunst, 


"The Original Yijing," 160). 


60. Only hexagrams 1 (Qian) and 2 (Kun) have an "additional line" of text referring to 
a divination in which all six lines are changing lines. 


61. Zuozhuan, Duke Zhao fi, 29th year, 2. 


62. According to Zhu Xi in his Yixue qimeng (chap. 4), when all six yang lines change 
into yin, yielding the Kun hexagram, the prognostication is the hexagram statement of 
Kun. See Adler, Introduction, 48. 


63. This distinction between jing (scripture) and zhuan (commentary—i.e., the Ten 
Wings) is widely used in discussions of the Yijing. 


64. Although in the hexagram statement Zhu Xi defines yuan as "great," here he 
defines it as "great and beginning." The latter meaning is more fitting from here on, so I 
use "originating" or “origination.” 


65. The text actually treats only yuan as a separate term, but in Zhu's commentary on 
the following sentences he identifies allusions to the other three. The Wenyan more 


explicitly treats the four terms as four virtues. 
66. Orhow the Sage was successful in his enactment of the Dao. 


67. “Heaven’s endowment” ( tianming Kf ) in relation to things is their given 
conditions of existence. In the Cheng-Zhu interpretation this includes the relative 
clarity or turbidity of their qi & while their “nature” (xing tt)is their portion of Zi 
Jil;the universal order. See "Li" and “Ming” in the introduction, “Key Terms and 
Concepts." 


68. Zhang Zai, one of Zhu Xi's Northern Song predecessors, adopted “Great 
Harmony" 


(written Xf instead of dde K4 ) as one of his fundamental cosmological terms, 


along with "Great Vacuity” ( rnixu JJ&).The latter, for Zhang Zai, refers to t} in its 
undifferentiated state, while the former refers to its orderliness when formed into 
things. 


69. This statement in the text is problematic because Heaven normally controls 
things, not vice versa. 


70. Thisisa good example of Zhu Xi's emphasizing the difference between the 7is of 
Fuxi, King Wen, the Duke of Zhou, and Confucius. 


71. Recall that the Duke of Zhou wrote the line statements, but both commentaries 
(Larger and Smaller) are attributed to Confucius. 


72. Inthe collated editions that I am following, this paragraph appears at the end of 
the "Smaller Images." 


73. Most of the Larger Image commentaries refer to the imagery of the two 
component trigrams, even when they are the same, but this one comments on the 
hexagram as a whole. E.g., under Li (30), “Light is produced twice" ; under Dui (58), 
"Connected lakes." 


74. HereZhu Xi (and perhaps the original text) may be alluding to the idea of the 
Sage "concealing" his virtue, as in the Wenyan text on the line, "Hidden dragon: do not 
use" (Wenyan 9.4). 


75. The Wenyan contains comments on the first two hexagrams, Qian and Kun, and 
their individual lines. It is a compilation of four different commentaries, identified here 
as Source 1-Source 4, dating from the second and first centuries BCE (Rutt, Book of 
Changes, 433-34). Sources 1 and 4 are each divided into two sections, here labeled A and 
B. Zhu Xi refers to these as six sections. Section 4B continues under hexagram 2, Kun. 
Although it could be helpful to collate the statements of the Wenyan with the lines to 
which they apply, I am following the pattern of the collated Chinese editions and 
keeping the statements on each hexagram together (see "Arrangements of the Text" in 


the introduction). Source 1B closely resembles in form Xici A.8.5-11 and A.12.1. 
76. Inthe collated editions of the Yi these sentences appear after the first line of text. 


77. Ihave rendered this passage of the text and Zhu Xifs comment (minus the last 
sentence) in verse for two reasons. First, in the Chinese they are strikingly 
symmetrical: the Wenyan text is four lines of six characters each; Zhu'!s comment on 
each of the lines is in six groups containing six, four, four, five, five, and six characters. 
Second, the passage and comment are another statement of the parallelism between 
Mencius's four universal human virtues (Mencius 2A.6 and 6A.6) and the four natural or 
cosmic virtues of Qian in the Yi. On this, see the section on “Fu” in the introduction. 


This and the next passage are duplicated almost exactly in the Zuozhuan (Duke Xiang 3 
49th year, 2), in the story of Mu Jiang #2 (ca. 608-591 BCE), but it is not 

certain which came first. Zhu Xi assumes that it originated with Mu Jiang and that 
Confucius quoted it here. See his comment on the hexagram statement of Sui (17). 


78. Inthe C/assi/ied Conversations (Zhuzi yu/ei 68:1689) Zhu has this interesting 
comment about these two sets of four virtues: "Humanity, rightness, ritual, and wisdom 
are like a baozi [steamed bread dumpling]: inside everything is blended together, and 
it is completely filled with the unitary principle, without any before and after. Yuan, he- 
ng, /i, and zhen are also like this: we do not speak about them in terms of a moment of 
origination or a moment of penetration." 


79. Note that wisdom (2^i g)appearstobemissingfromMencius’sF O 
urVirtuesinthetext. Zhu Xi's comment “he understands [2^i 41]where correctness lies" 
might be his attempt to correct the omission, since ^wisdom" is the understanding of 
right and wrong. 


80. Cheng Yi says this refers to preserving the dao (Er Che-ng ji, 700). Zhu Xi might also 
be referring to Mencius's injunction to preserve one's true moral mind. 


81. Mencius 7B.33. Zhu Xi is emphasizing here that the perfection of virtue is 
demonstrated in “ordinary” ( yong Jii ) and “everyday” ( chang %) activity. This is 
related to the fact that in Confucianism, "the secular is sacred" (see Herbert Fingarette, 
Confucius). 


82. "Participate in the incipiency" ( yu ji #2 ) means that the morally advanced 
person understands and acts upon incipient changes in his environment so as to 
maximize the advantage of acting in accordance with the flow of events, or the dao. 
This understanding of incipient changes is central to the functioning of divination in 
Zhu Xi's view (see the last paragraph of “Zhu Xi and ‘Neo-Confucianism’ " in the 
introduction). See also Adler, “Response and Responsibility,” 130-39. 


83. “Being authentic” (cheng 3),for Zhu Xi, means acting in perfect accord with 


one's moral nature (ring /).Zhou Dunyi, in his Tbngshu ii: ( Penetrating the li), 
argues that it is the essence of Sagehood. 


84. Inother words, one must put one's virtue into practice. 


85. This is all about the relationship between the superior person's private moral 
cultivation (the inner trigram) and public service (the outer trigram). "Rising and 
falling" refers to one's relative position in society or government. “Advancing and 
retreating" refers to public service and retirement, depending on the moral character of 
the government (i.e., the traditional Confucian idea that when there is no "true king" 
or “humane government,” the morally superior person should retire from public 
service). The 9 in the third occupies the border between the inner and outer, and so is 
poised to serve when the time is right. 


86. Note how the moral authority and social prestige of the Sage is grounded in 
prevailing ideas of natural science. 


87. This passage also appears in Xici A.8.9. 


88. In colloquial Chinese wenming XH (literally, "light of culture” ) means 
“civilization” and wenhua %<{{(literally, "transformations of [or wrought by] culture") 
means "culture." W^n x itself implies literate culture and refinement. Its earliest 
meaning was "pattern," especially the patterns of lines that constitute writing. In Xici 
A.4.2 "Heavenly patterns" means the constellations. 


89. Le. acting appropriately in the present circumstances. 
90. Obviously these are different from the four virtues of yuan, heng, li, and zhen. 


91. “Penetrate to all sides" (pangrnng 5 

i) becameatechnicaltermforonehexagramchang-ing to another by changing each yang 
line to yin and vice versa—i.e., a specific type of “hexagram fluctuation" (guahan £l 
%4), attributed to Yu Fan £2#(164-233). See Nielsen, Companion, 185-87. 


92. Cf. Tuanzhuan, Qian, 2. 


93. Zhu Xi’s claim that the third place is the human realm follows Kong Yingda's 
explanation, but in fact both the third and fourth places are generally considered to be 
the human realm between Heaven above and Earth below. Legge notes the weakness 
of Kong's explanation in li Xing, or 5oofe of Changes, 418. See also Richard John Lynn, 
le Classic of Changes, 141n11. 


94. This sentence is the locus classicus of the terms xianrian 4¢(preceding or prior 
to Heaven) and howridn %X ( following or after Heaven). See "Key Terms and 
Concepts" in the introduction. 


95. See “LT in the introduction, "Key Terms and Concepts." 
96. Guo Ziyi 5E r-&& (697-781) was a highly honored Tang-dynasty general who put 


down the An Lushan rebellion of 755-763. The quote may come from an episode in 
Guo?s negotiations with Uighur chieftains in 765 regarding a threat from the Tibetans. 


97. Although Kun is the pure yin hexagram, the mare (its image) is a horse, which is a 
strong animal; hence the mixture ofyin and yang. See the first line of the Wenyan under 
Kun in the following. 


98. According to Zhou Dunyi's TOi/irn ^wo. 


99. The word “beginning” ( ^i 4 ) does not appear in this passage; Zhu Xi is 
referring here to its appearance in the corresponding passage under Qian (1). He is 
contrasting the originating power of Qian, which is the beginning of unformed qi, with 
the originating power of Kun, which is giving birth and form to the myriad things. 
Thus the originating power of Qian is prior to and greater than the originating power 
of Kun. In his Clas-si/ied Conwrsacions (Z^uri ywlei 69:1734) he says, "Relying on Qian 
to begin [s^i 45]and relying on Kun to give birth [s^eng "E ]cannot conflict for even a 
moment. ... When the myriad things rely on Qian to begin, there is gi. Relying on Kun 
to give birth, there is form [xing J£]. When qi develops and gives birth, that is the 
originating power of Kun." 


100. S^uogua 8says,"Qianis thehorse; Kunis theox." 


101. Although yin and yang are complementary, the relationship is hierarchical. See 
Zhu's comment on 6 at the beginning. 


102. See Zhu’s comment on the “Greater Images" commentary under Qian (1). 


103. This paragraph, an interjection more than a comment on the first line, clarifies 
the point that yin and yang are a nondualistic bipolarity but hierarchically ranked. 


104. Yellow symbolizes earth, which in Five Phases cosmology is central and 
perfectly balanced. "Yellow earth" also refers to the loess-covered plains of the Yellow 
River valley, the "central kingdom." 


105. Zuor^uan, Duke Zhao I3, 12th year (530 BCE), 2 (see Sturgeon, Chinese Text 
Project). The last two sentences of the quote are Zhu Xi's abridgement of the received 
version of the Zuorhuan. 


106. In traditional Chinese cosmic symbolism, Heaven is round and Earth is square. 
The Wenyan (6 in the second) defines “square” as "being right" (yi #%) , one of 
Mencius's “Four Norms” ( sichang Ji). This line expresses the basic principle of yin- 
yang bipolarity, according to which there is always some yin in yang and vice versa. 


107. See Er Cheng ji, 711. Cheng's comment on the line is, “The Way of yin is harmony 
without leading. Thus it achieves by staying behind, and emphasizes being appropriate 
[rhu li X #l]to complete the myriad things. This is the constancy of Kun." 


108. This sentence became an extremely important dictum for the Cheng brothers 
and for Zhu Xi after his "spiritual crisis" of the 1160s. See Adler, Reconstructing, 81-98. 
In the /insilu if 4% ( Reflections on things at hand), compiled by Zhu Xi and Lu 
Zugian, there are three instances of Cheng Hao's quoting it: chap. 2, items 16 and 44; 


chap. 4, item 39. 


109. The “original substance,” in Zhu Xi's system of thought, is the original innately 
good nature (xing l£),which is the human instantiation of moral principle Waoli i###). 


110. Cheng Yi says this to be consistent with Mencius's claim that rightness is 
internal, not external (Me-ncius 6A.4-5). 


111. Although it is much more common for the fifth line to be the "ruler" ofa 
hexagram, in the case of Kun it is 6 in the second; hence that line corresponds to the 
"superior person." 


112. The 6 at the top is in a superior position, which makes it forget that it is yin, not 
yang. The dragon is a yang creature that lives in a yin environment (clouds and water). 


113. InZhuziyulei (70:1742) Zhu Xi distinguishes Zhun from two similar hexagrams: 
“Zhun is when yin and yang are not yet developed [tong Ņň].Jian [hexagram 39] is 
when there is difficulty in their flow. Kun [hexagram 47] is being exhausted." Thus 
Zhun characterizes the beginning of a situation, Jian its development, and Kun its end. 
I follow this distinction even though he uses the same word (nan #f, "difficult" ) to 
define the first two. 


114. “Marquis” is the conventional English translation of one of the five ranks of 
nobility in the Zhou dynasty: “duke” ( gong 2), marquis" ( hou f), “earl” ( bo 
1H), “viscount” ( zi f), and “baron” (nan 5). 


115. See “Hexagram Rulers” in the introduction, "Key Terms and Concepts." 


116. In his pronunciation note Zhu Xi says that nan # here is pronounced in the 
fourth tone, meaning "trouble," not "difficult"; also in the "Smaller Images" 
commentary on 6 in the second. 


117. Li) #82,“Qu li” H} A. “Pinned” refers to the coming-of-age ritual, at age 
fifteen, when girls first pin up their hair. 


118. A yin line “riding” (cheng 3€ ) a yang line (immediately below it) is considered 
inauspicious. To be proper, a yin line should “support” (cheng 7) a yang line 


immediately above it. See Nielsen, Companion, 30. 


119. Technically the line has no warning or prognostication, but the image serves as 
one. 


120. Inorder to correctly correspond one of them would have to be yang. 


121. The Zagua says, "Gen is stopping [zhi 1t].” Shuogua 11.7 says, “Gen is 
mountain." 


122. “Inner” and “outer” referring, respectively, to the lower and upper trigrams. 


123. Le. in both cases the aim is to eliminate ignorance. 


124. Zhu Xi follows Wang Bi here in reading shuo (to say) as tuo Jt ( to remove). 


125. The words used for “good order" ( zhi i8 ) and “regulated” (7% ) suggest that 
Zhu Xi is alluding to the Great Learning, which says, "Desiring to order the state, one first 
regulates the family." Therefore, I think the sentence in the commentary means that 
even a state that appears to be well ordered may not truly be so if its families are not 
well regulated. 


126. QiuHu kř} was a Zhou-dynasty official whose wife is the subject of a story in 
the Lien E zhuan (Biographies of exemplary women), chap. 5. Actually the wife in the 
story is chaste and Qiu Hu is the licentious one. See C. T. Hsia, Wai-yee Li, and George 
Kao, eds., The Columbia Anthology of Yuan Drama, 99-101. 


127. Shun mo JIA occurs once in the Xunzi (chap. 2), where it can be read either as 
"follow dark" or “follow Mozi.” Shen mo 158 occurs twice (chaps. 8 and 25), where it 
can be read either as “fearful and dark" or “Shen Dao and Mozi.” Zhu Xi chooses the 
first option in each. Modern translators are divided. See, e.g., Burton Watson, Hsun Tzu, 
6-7; John Kno-block, trans., Xunri, 1:155, 278n51; Eric L. Hutton, trans., Xunri, 12-13, 
56, 266. 


128. This yin line is surrounded by yin lines and corresponds with another yin line in 
the first place. 


129. Referring to the two yang lines. 


130. The character fu ¥ is the original form of the homophonousfu ff,meaning “to 
capture" or "prisoner of war [to be sacrificed]." According to modern scholars, it carries 
the latter meaning in almost all its occurrences in the original Zhouyi (see, e.g., Kunst, 
"Original Yijing,” 150-59; Rutt, Book of Changes, 220). By at least the time of Wang Bi, 
however, its meaning was understood as "honesty, sincerity" (see, e.g., Lynn, Class-ic of 
Changes, 165). This is one of the clearest examples of how the post-Han Yijing 


presupposes a context very different from that of the original Zhouyi. 

131. Referring to 9 in the fifth place, the hexagram ruler. 

132. Although "suburb" is more concise, it has misleading connotations today. 
However, in Xiaochu (9) I render xjiao vü3f as “western suburbs." Originally jiao ài 
referred to a "suburban altar,” like those of Heaven and Earth in imperial times, just 
outside the capital. "Countryside" seems too far. 

133. Sand suggests desert, a place of danger. 


134. Recall that even numbers (yin) belong in even-numbered positions. 


135. This is the first instance of “hexagram fluctuation” ( guahan M% ) that Zhu Xi 
comments upon (see “Time” in the introduction and fig. 1.9D in chapter 1, where Dun 


and Song are adjacent hexagrams in the group containing either four yin or four yang 
lines). 


136. "The firm comes and attains the center" is the hexagram fluctuation Zhu is 
referring to, as he explains in his comment on the hexagram statement. 


137. Le. the few who have words of criticism. 
138. C£ the third line of Kun (2). 
139. Kanisthe inner trigram, Kun is the outer. 


140. This is a canonical basis for Zhu Xi's definition of zhen as zheng in the Four 
Virtues of Qian (1). 


141. Since it is a weak line in a weak position, retreat is appropriate. 


142. Zhu Xi believed that all people, no matter their social station, should benefit by 
Yijing divination. In this he differed from Cheng Yi, who believed that the Yi was for 
the guidance of the “superior person” (junzi # ) or the educated elite. See Smith 
et al., Sung Dynasty Uses of the J Ching, 183; Tze-ki Hon, “Classical Exegesis and Social 
Change,” 5. 


143. Being close in the sense of intimacy. 
144. Drawing close to 9 in the fifth. 


145. Not human in the sense of not being humane, as Mencius says in Mencius 2A.6. 
“Above, below, and corresponding” refers to the fourth, second, and sixth lines, 
respectively. “Above and below” is literally “supporting and riding on” ( cheng cheng 


KE). 
146. Which is why there is no prognostication. 
147. Le., the business at hand cannot be resolved. 


148. The character # has two pronunciations: chA, meaning “domestic animal,” and 
xA, meaning “to domesticate,” “to restrain,” or “to rear.” Zhu Xi indicates that the 
former pronunciation is to be used, although his definition is actually closer to the 
latter’s meaning. 


149. See Shuogua 7 and 11.4. 


150. Qi I was the original Zhou capital, on the Wei River west of present-day Xian. 
King Wen was imprisoned by King Zhou #f of Shang in Youli X , south of Anyang, 
more than four hundred miles to the east; thus during that time of "restraint by the 
lesser" he observed his home state back in the west. It was during his imprisonment 
that he wrote the hexagram statements, according to the tradition dating back at least 


to the Han Fdzi (third century BCE). S. J. Marshall, disagreeing with Zhu Xi, does not 
believe that there are any references to King Wen’s imprisonment in the Yi (iile 
Mandate of Hearen, 171m8). 


151. Possibly a reference to the Zhou preparing to attack the Shang, which they 
would do under King Wen's son, King Wu. 


152. "Civil virtue" implies the outward manifestations of virtue, as opposed to its 
inner "substance." Zhu Xi is alluding to Ana/ects 6.18: "When substance [Ai 
{|dominates culture hen x],one is a rustic. When culture dominates substance, one is 
a clerk. When culture and substance are balanced, one is a superior person." (civil) is 
also, of course, the (posthumous) name of the imprisoned king. 


153. Zhu reads it (to say) as mo Jt (todiscard,shed),ashadWangBiandChengYi: Line 
2 of Daxu (26) is very similar: “The cart separates from its axle housing." 


154. Le. yin and yang are not functioning harmoniously. 


155. Er Cheng ji, 746. Cheng says that the husband and wife look angrily at each other 
and the wife does not obey the husband, so the marriage is like a cart that cannot 
function. 


156. “Nurture” is xw & , the same character as chw in the hexagram. The semantic 
connection between “nurture” and “restrain” is the idea of rearing domestic animals. 


157. Luis the first of the nine hexagrams discussed in Xici B.7.2-4; those three 
sections are called the "three presentations of the nine hexagrams" ( sanchenjiwgwa — 
SKILL). The statements there are “Lu is the basis of virtue," "Lu is being harmonious and 
reaching one's goal," and "Lu harmonizes behavior." In his comment on the first one 
Zhu Xi equates Lu with /i i8 ( ritual propriety). 


158. See the note to table I.2 in the introduction. 


159. “Gladly [heywe #ilit]stepping firmly and strongly" because of the virtues of the 
two trigrams. 


160. See "Hexagram Rulers" in the introduction, "Key Terms and Concepts." The 
"constituting ruler" in this case is 6 in the third (Li Guangdi, Zhouyi zhezhong, 110; 
Richard Wilhelm, trans., The I Ching, or Book of Changes, 435). 


161. Only the collated arrangements of the Zhouyi benyi include Cheng's comment 
here. 


162. Literati, farmers, artisans, and merchants were the four traditional components 
of Chinese society, in descending order of status according to Confucians. 


163. Er Cheng ji, 750. Cheng Yi's reputation as a stern moralist certainly comes across 
in this comment. 


164. Qin was the famously ruthless state that conquered the last of the other Warring 
States in 221 BCE, but only lasted fifteen years. Xiang Ji JH##,better known as Xiang Yu 
JAS (233-202 BCE), was a warlord from Chu 7$ who won the battle that overthrew 
the Qin but was soon defeated by Liu Bang #1#',founder of the Han dynasty. 


165. This sentence alludes to Zhu Xi's theory of "incipience" (ji #%) , which is 
central to his theory of how Yijing divination works. See Smith et al., Sung D^^-nast^ 
Uses of the I Ching, chap. 6; Adler, “Divination and Sacrifice in Song Neo- 
Confucianism." 


166. The idea of the hexagram stems from the upward movement of Qian (heaven) 
below harmoniously mixing with the downward movement of Kun (earth) above. Both 
Wilhelm and Lynn translate Tai as “peace,” although neither Wang Bi nor Zhu Xi use 
this word in their commentaries. Ping "l,often translated as “peace,” does appear in the 
text of the third line, but there it means "level" as opposed to "slope" (po [%).Another 
possible word for peace, an %, is likewise not present in either the text of Tai or the 
commentaries of Wang Bi or Zhu Xi. It does appear, however, in Cheng Yi's 
commentary (Er Cheng ji, 753), who quotes it from the Xugua (Sequence of Hexagrams) 
appendix's statement on the preceding hexagram, Lu (Treading): "Only after Lu and Tai 
is there peace [an]." Zhu Xi, however, at this point interjects his sole annotation to the 
Xugua, quoting a statement by Chao Yuezhi, "Zheng [Xuan's] edition lacks the two 
words 'and Tai" ( Zhouyi benyi, in Zhu Jieren et al., Zhuzi quanshu, 1:158). Without 
those two words there is no connection in the Xugua between Tai and peace. Cheng Yi, 
however, builds on that connection, going on to say, "With Tai there is peace." But the 
Xugua, in fact, goes on to explicitly define Tai as tong jii, ^penetrating," which of course 
is what Zhu Xi bases his definition on. See also Rutt, Book of Changes, 303. 


167. According to the system of “waxing and waning hexagrams" ( riaori gua il 
31).See "Time" in the introduction, "Key Terms and Concepts," and Nielsen, 
Companion, 275. 


168. Recall that the upper and lower trigrams are called outer and inner, respectively. 


169. “Hexagram fluctuation" : 6 in the third position of Guimei v “departs” the 
inner trigram to reside in the fourth position of Tai K, while 9 in the fourth position of 
Guimei “arrives” in the inner trigram to reside in the third position of Tai. Zhu Xi 
could have simply said that the third and the fourth lines exchange positions, but he 
needed to make use of the departing/arriving terminology of the hexagram statement. 


170. “Excess” or transgression (guo i&)and “not going far enough" (buji 4: X)are two 
ways of failing to achieve the Mean (zhong 4). 


171. Zhu Xi interprets “forgetting one's friends” in a positive sense, meaning not 
joining political factions Wang 3&). Otherwise the line statement could read, “Not 
neglecting the distant or forgetting one's friends, one will gain honor in moderate 
actions," which is probably closer to its original intention. Factionalism in the 
Northern Song, from the perspective of Confucians in the Southern Song, was one of 
the factors that weakened the empire and made it susceptible to conquest by the 


Jurchen in 1127 (see James T. C. Liu, Ou-yang Hs-iu, chap. 5). 


172. According to Li Guangdi, Tai has two rulers, the second and the fifth, both of 
which are both constituting and governing rulers (Zhouyi zhezho-ng, 110-11). 


173. Itranslate shi & literally as “eating,” but in his Ckssi/ied Conversations Zhu Xi 
says, "Shi is like the shi in ‘imbibing ancient virtues’ " (Song [hexagram 6], 6 in the 
third), thus moralizing the present line. 


174. Sovereign Yi (Di Yi) was the penultimate Shang king; King Wen was the 
founder of the Zhou dynasty. "Younger sister" could also refer to a cousin. For the story 
behind this tradition (which is based on Shijing 354€ , ode 236) and some of the 
questions surrounding it, see Rutt, Book of Changes, 347, and Marshall, Mandate of 
Heaven, 156-58. 


175. “Exalted Ancestor” (Gaozong J32r)is the temple name of King Wuding iT of 
the Shang (thirteenth century BCE); he appears in the third line of Jiji (63). Jizi was 
the virtuous uncle of the wicked last king of the Shang, Zhou Xin 4}*;he is mentioned 
in the fifth line of Mingyi (36). 


176. Forthe correlations of months and hexagrams, see "Time" in the introduction, 
"Key Terms and Concepts." 


177. All of this explains the basic idea of the hexagram: since the lower trigram, Earth 
(yin), tends to sink, and the upper trigram, Heaven (yang), tends to rise, they are 
moving away from each other and do not fruitfully interact. As Cheng Yi puts it, 
"When Heaven and Farth do not interact, they do not generate the myriad things. This 
is not the human Way, so it is called ‘criminal’ " (Er Cheng ji, 759). From another 
perspective, the petty (yin) person is arriving inside and the superior (yang) person is 
departing outside, so the petty one is gaining influence and the superior one is losing 
influence. 


178. “What one has preserved [shou ‘¥]in oneself is a possible allusion to Mencius's 
statement about preserving (cun ££) the innate goodness in his mind (Mencius 7A.1) 


179. Xici B.5.9 quotes the second part of this line in a passage concerning danger, 
death, and disorder. 


180. This alludes to the important Confucian distinction between public (gon t4 ) 
and private (si #4) interests. As Cheng Hao put it, "In the learning of the superior 
person, there is nothing better than being broadly and generally impartial [public 
minded] [kuoran er dagong iii KA)” (Er Ckngji, 460). 


181. “Great Commonality" Watong Xl ) is a term from the "Liyun" € chapter of 
the Aecori o, Aicua/ (Liji i83?) , meaning a time ofuniversal peace and harmony (the 
age of the most ancient Sage-kings). 


182. Asinthe second line of Tai (11) , Zhu Xi here warns against factionalism. In this 


case it does not require a forced reading. 


183. They all correspond with it in the sense of being yang to its yin, but only 9 in the 
second occupies the corresponding position in the other trigram. Both conditions are 
normally necessary for proper correspondence, but see the Commentary on the 
Judgment. 


184. One of the symbolic correlations of the upper trigram (Li) is military weapons, 
hence harm (Shuogua 5.11). 


185. See the discussion of heng under "The Four Virtues” in the introduction, "Key 
Terms and Concepts." 


186. Er Cheng ji, 771, where the phrase is actually "an appearance of increasing 
fullness." 


187. According to lines 3 and 4, 6 in the fifth is the noble. But as a yielding line it has 
“emptied itself,” still maintaining its dignity. 


188. This line is quoted in Xici B.2.5. 


189. Qian is the second of the nine hexagrams discussed in Xici B.7.2-4. The 
statements there are “Qian is the handle of virtue,” “Qian is being honorable and 
shining,” and “Qian controls ritual propriety.” 


190. Literally, “has ends.” 


191. This refers to the component trigrams. Gen, the inner trigram, means 
“mountain” and has the virtue of “stopping,” so it conveys the idea of limiting one’s 
strength, modestly holding it within. “Complying” is the virtue of the outer trigram, 
Kun. 


192. Neither of the trigrams is Heaven, but Gen is mountain and therefore has 
Heavenly qualities. It has moved below, indicating modesty. Kun (earth) normally 
sinks, but here is above. According to Wilhelm, this “shows how modesty functions in 
lowly, simple people: they are lifted up by it" (Wilhelm, I Ching, 63). 


193. As noted earlier, bian refers to yin-yang change, or alternation. 


194. Zhu’s statement that 6 at the top “lacks position" is curious, because according to 
the principle of “matching positions" Wangwei % f ) or “correct 

positions" ( zhengwei iEfz) , an even-numbered position is most properly occupied by 
a 6 (see “Key Terms and Concepts” in the introduction, and Nielsen, Companion, 295). In 
fact, this yin line not only has proper position but also corresponds (yng 
^Jcorrectlywiththeyanglineinthethird.IntheCa-sified Conversations (Zhuzi yulei 70:1770) 
there is a discussion of the apparent contradiction between the militaristic language of 
the fifth and sixth lines and the virtue of modesty. Interestingly, Zhu Xi quotes two 
passages from Laozi (61 and 69) that support the virtue of modesty in warfare. 


Elsewhere, Zhu criticizes Laozi for being expedient and deceitful in this and other 
contexts; see Wing-tsit Chan, “Chu Hsi's Appraisal of Lao Tzu." 


195. "This hexagram is referred to in Xici B.2.8. 


196. This refers to 9 in the fourth, the only yang line in the hexagram. As the first line 
in the outer trigram, it corresponds correctly to the first line in the inner trigram, 
which is yin. These factors make it the ruler of the hexagram. "Compliantly acting" 
means something like “going with the flow,” “obeying” or following the pattern of the 
dao. 


197. This line is quoted in Xici B.5.11. 


198. The root meaning of 2“n is “hairpin,” which "gathers" the hair. Zhu Xi gives 
these definitions because 21) is a fairly uncommon character. 


199. The center of the outer trigram is usually a strong position, but here it is a 
yielding line with a firm line below it. 


200. The prognostication is implicit but there is no explicit one. 
201. This hexagram is referred to in Xici B.2.7. 


202. C^wn^iw ZwoAwfln i9: "Duke Xiang #2,9th year [564 BCE], 2 (see 
Sturgeon, Chinese Text Project). For an English translation of the story, see Kidder 
Smith Jr., "Z^owji Interpretation from Accounts in the 2412^W1,” 435. Mu Jiang 1% 
2,wife of Duke Xuan of Lu, is under house arrest in the Eastern Palace for meddling in 
politics. She consults the 7i, receiving Gen (52, Keeping Still) changing to Sui (17, 
Following), and the divining official says that this means she will get out. In Mu Jiang?s 
reply, she defines the “Four Virtues” as follows: '“Yuan is the growth of the body; heng 
is the gathering of excellences; li is the harmonizing of rightness; zhen is the trunk 
of affairs.” This and her next sentence are also found, with two slight differences, in 
Wenyan 1-2. 


In her statements that follow, which Zhu praises, Mu Jiang admits that she lacks these 
virtues and therefore will not leave the palace alive, and this turns out to be the 

case. For a short biography of Mu Jiang, see Lily Xiao Hong Lee and A. D. Stefanowska, 
eds., biographical Dictionary o, Chinese Women, 52-53. For her entry in the Lien |! 
zhuan 7 ljxf (Biographies of exemplary women) by Liu Xiang $/i/(77-6 BCE), see 
Anne Behnke Kinney, ed., Exemplary Women o/Early China, 145-46. 


203. Wang Su Xi (195-256) was the editor or author of Kongzijiayu {LF ZG 
( Sayings of the Confucian school). The original sentence says, “With great success and 
correctness with no error, all under Heaven will follow the times.” 


204. The original sentence, with those two characters reversed, reads, “How great is 
the meaning of following the times!” 


205. According to Li Guangdi, the first and the fifth are both rulers of the hexagram, 
as they are firm lines lying below yielding lines (Zhouyi zhezhong, 112). 


206. Hence there is no explicit prognostication. 


207. Mount Qi (Qishan iili ) is located near the first capital of the Zhou dynasty, 
Zhouyuan Ji , west of Chang'an. See also line 4 of Sheng (46), where the name is 
given in the text. "Authentic intention" (chengyi iiii)is one of the “eight items" of the 
Great Learning, where (in Zhu Xi's interpretation) it means to make one's intentions 
authentic or real, truly expressing one's moral nature. "Spread one's spiritual 

clarity" (tong shenming 384$9] ) is a phrase found in the "Appended Remarks" 
appendix (Xici B.2.1), in the story of how Fuxi created the Yi by surveying Heaven and 
Earth, to "spread the power/virtue of his spiritual clarity." The two terms are elements 
of Zhu Xi's theory of spirit (shen ##') as the purest functional modality of qi, 
constituting both spiritual beings (gods, ghosts, ancestral spirits) and the clearest form 
of the human mind. See Adler, "Varieties of Spiritual Experience." 


208. The virtues of the component trigrams are "entering" ( Sun below) and 
"stopping" ( Gen above). 


209. These are three of the ten “heavenly stems" ( tiangan RF) , which originally 
named the days in the ten-day week of the Shang dynasty. Combined with the twelve 
“earthly branches" (tiizhi Jl: ) they comprised the numbers of the sixty-day and 
sixty-year 


calendrical cycles used throughout imperial times. Xin is three days before the j-ia of 
the next cycle. 


210. This is another good example of how Zhu Xi reads moral self-cultivation (here 
“selfrenewal,” zixin #j)into the text. Renewal, reiterated in the Commentary on 
the Larger Image, resonates with "renewing the people" in the text of the Great 
Learning (as revised by Cheng Yi), and also with the theme of "return" ( hexagram 
24; see "Key Terms and Concepts” in the introduction). 


211. “The firm supports [cheng ;&]the yielding" normally means a yang line 
immediately below a jin line—an inauspicious relationship—but that can only refer to 
line 3 here. See n. 118. In this case Zhu Xi is referring to the relationship of 9 in the 
second and 6 in the fifth, son and mother, which is the correspondence he mentions. 


212. TheSun trigram is correct in that as the eldest daughter (see Diagram 7, King 
Wen's Sequence of the Eight Trigrams) it occupies the lower, inner position. 


213. Lynn explains that one of the ancient meanings of lin was a siege machine 
(Classic of Changes, 258m). 


214. Forthe hexagram-month correlations see "Time" in the introduction, "Key 
Terms and Concepts." 


215. Lin S to Dun a is hexagram fluctuation within the group of hexagrams 
containing either two yang or two yin lines (the second group in Diagram 9). The 
difference between Lin S and Fu X is not of this type. 


216. InZhu's Classified Conversations (Zhuziyulei 70:1776) he says, "When King 
Wen wrote the hexagram statements, whether or not he used only the Zhou calendar 
we cannot know." 


217. Referring to 9 in the second, which corresponds correctly with 6 in the fifth. 


218. Zhu says that si i ( ordinarily “thinking” ) should be read in the fourth tone, 
making it “concern.” 


219. The unclear part is “not complying with commands.” Wang Bi (Zhouyi Wang- 
Han zhu, 2:10a) and Cheng Yi (£r Cheng ji, 795) say that xian J& (together) should be 
read gan $ (stimulate, prompt); the xian character served for both words before the 
Han dynasty. Zhu Xi says that this reading is “somewhat forced” (Zhuzi yulei 
70:1776), but it supports Wang Bi’s interpretation that “not complying with 
commands” refers to the yang line in the second not following the commands of the 
yin line in the fifth (Lynn, Classic of Changes, 256). Wilhelm translates it, “One 
need not yield to fate” (J Ching, 483); Legge, “Those (to whom the advance is made) 
are not yet obedient to the ordinances (of Heaven)” (Yi King, 291). 


220. In Zhu’s Classified Conversations (Zhuzi yulei 70:1776) he says that this line 
“has absolutely reached its approach to [9 at] the beginning.” 


221. Specifically toward the two yang lines of the inner trigram (see Zhuzi yulei 
76:1776), although one might have expected Zhu Xi to read this as a reference to self- 
cultivation, as Wilhelm does U Ching, 485). 


222. “Being observed” (passive) is the meaning of guan (fourth tone); “observing” 
(active) is the meaning of guan (first tone). In his comment on the hexagram name 
Zhu uses the 


passive sense; in his comments on the Tuanzhuan and the line statements he uses the 
active sense. In a comment in his lBiZhuri^uZd he is quite explicit about this (70: 177s). 


223. The eighth month is the beginning of autumn, when yin is growing and yang is 
declining. 


224. Referring to the upper trigram and 9 in the fifth. 


225. This is a good example of Zhu Xis principle that Yijing divination is relevant to 
any person. 


226. “Resides inside and observes outside" : this line in the inner trigram observes 9 
in the fifth in the outer. It is "correct" because the line is both central and correct, and 
corresponds correctly with 9 in the fifth. Wang Bi adds that a women?s perspective is 
properly limited, which is the dao of the wife (Wang Bi and Han Kangbo, Zhouyi Wang- 
Han zhu 2, iia-b; Lynn, Class-ic of Changes, 262). 


227. “Free flow or blockage” (tong sai Ñ% ) alludes to Zhu's theory that only when 
one's tK is clear, flowing freely through the body and mind, does one's thought and 
behavior correctly manifest one's moral nature (ring tt). “Blockage” of /& causes 
physical, mental, and moral deficiencies. 


228. Perhaps because in a well-run state the court decorum of officials would be 
exemplary, as Wang Bi suggests (Zhouyi Wang-Han zhu 2, 11b; Lynn, Class-ic of Changes, 
263). 


229. Alluding to Mencius's idea that the true king is "father and mother of the 
people,” whose own virtue influences theirs (Mencius 1A.4, 1B.7, 34.3). 


230. This hexagram is referred to in Xici B.2.4. 
231. Quoting a sentence from the "Commentary on the Judgment." Zhu Xi frequently 
quotes from this appendix in his comments on the hexagram statements, and in 


subsequent cases I do not note them unless I have another point to add. 


232. Because the pattern of this appendix is to name the upper trigram before the 
lower. 


233. This and the next lines are quoted in Xici B.5.7. 

234. Seethe "Smaller Images" commentary on this line. As noted earlier (under line 2 
of hexagram 3), ayin line should "support" ( cheng ;&) ayang line above it, not “ride 
on" (cheng 3€) a yang line below it. 

235. Paraphrasing Zhouli JA18,"Oiuguan sikan” * HH) ( Office of Autumn, 
Department of Justice), 57 (see Sturgeon, Chinese Text P-roject). According to Legge, this is 


a pledge to the court of one’s rectitude. 


236. This line is quoted in Xici B.5.8. The cangue was a Chinese punishment similar 
to the stocks or pillory. 


237. He f] is sometimes used for he fj, which means “to carry." 


238. Le. the ornamentation is limited by the mountain above, so it is efficacious only 


in small matters. 
239. Seen.88. 
240. "Former scholars” includes Wang Bi (see Lynn, Class-ic of Changes, 273). 


241. Cf Zhu’s comment on the hexagram statement. The idea of “limiting” as part of 
human elegance (renwen AX ) alludes to the power of ritual propriety (li 18 ) to 
create a truly human or humanistic culture (also renwen AX ) by artfully limiting and 
coordinating natural desires. See, e.g., Analects 6.18: "Confucius said, 'If the native 
material [zhi ] outweighs refinement [wen x]you have a rustic. If refinement 
outweighs the native material, you have a scribe. When there is a right balance of 
native material and refinement, you have a gentleman [junzi AFJ” (Annping Chin, 
trans., te Analects, 89). See also Xunzi's chapter “Discussion of Ritual." The idea of 
“apportionment” ( /en 4} ) adds the notion that one is satisfied with one?s “lot” in life, 
in this case satisfied with being appropriate only in small matters. 


242. ^"A single yang residing between two yin lines" describes the Kan trigram 7 
(water), hence “moist.” Kan here is one of the two "nuclear" or “interlocking” trigrams 
ftwri 4#%),which are the second, third, and fourth lines and the third, fourth, and fifth 
lines (see Nielsen, Companion, 111-14). This is a concept that Zhu Xi makes very little 
use of. 


243. Another example of the pervasive concept of "return" in Zhu's commentary. 
244. This hexagram is referred to in Xici B.2.3. 


245. Following Wang Bi's interpretation, although Wang simply says, UBian is what is 
above the feet” (##4 £2 Eth). 


246. The fifth yin manages the other four like a string of fish, and is managed by the 
yang above, like a ruler managing the court ladies. 


247. “Palanquin” (yw # ) is elsewhere translated as “cart” or “carriage,” but the 
“Smaller Images” commentary for the line says that it is carried by people. The word 
actually refers to the body of a carriage, which can either be on wheels or carried on 
poles. 


248. “The subject would fail to return” refers to the potential for Bo to give rise to Fu 
(Return). By “dispositions of the Sages” Zhu Xi is referring to the original intention of 
the Sages who created the Yi to help all people, regardless of their social station—again 
implicitly criticizing Cheng Yi, who said that it is for the guidance of superior people 
only. See n. 141. 


249. This is one of the nine hexagrams discussed in Xici B.7.2-4. The statements there 
are “Fu is the root of virtue,” “Fu is distinguishing among things when they are small,” 
and “Fu leads to self-knowledge.” For more on the significance of Fu, see “Fu” in the 
introduction, “Key Terms and Concepts.” 


250. Seetable3 in the introduction for the hexagram-month correlations. 
251. Counting the fifth month (Gou) as one, the eleventh month (Fu) is seven. 
252. Quoting Cheng Yi's comment on this line (£r Cheng ji, 819). 


253. Paraphrasing Zhou Dunyi's Taijitu shuo ("At the maximum of stillness it returns 
to activity"). 


254. For Cheng's comments on this passage (from both his Commentary and his 
recorded sayings), see Li Guangdi, Zhouyi zhezhong, 671; translated in Adler, “Divination 
and Philosophy," 275. 


255. "Dark Wine" ( xuanjiu Xj ) is a metaphor for subtlety, based on the belief that 
in ancient times water took the place of wine in sacrificial offerings. "Great Tone" ( cai 
yin KË) comes from Laozi 41 (where it is dayin AW) and may allude to a Tang- 
dynasty poem by Yin Yaofan Etsi (780-855), which also alludes to the Fu hexagram 
(see http://fanti .dugushici.com/ancient proses/25186). Both terms “evoke something 
mild, subtle, faint, but ever present and potent, like the generative force of the first 
activity of yang, pregnant with potential” (Chengjuan Sun, message to author). 


256. “Song of the Winter Solstice” ( Lengzhiyin 42%) , in Shao Yong, 
Yichuanjirangji, 18:136a. 


257. Liji i85 “Yue ling” H 4,46. Zhu Xi's text differs somewhat from ours. 
258. This line is quoted in Xici B.5.12. 
259. Following Cheng Yi’s commentary: “Although frequent return and frequent 


error are dangerous, nevertheless the rightness of returning to the good involves no 
error” (Er Cheng ji, 821). 


260. Dong Zhongshu 3Éfh&f (179-104BCE), n/w 4k ( Luxuriant gems of 
the Spring and Autumn Annals), 32 (see Sturgeon, Chinese Text Project). The second 
sentence quoted by Zhu is not exactly the same as what we have today. 


261. This is obviously not a literal definition. It is an elaboration of Cheng Yi’s 
definition of wuwang as “authenticity” (cheng ik) ( Er Cheng ji, 822), which Zhu Xi 
defines as “actualized order/principle,” or the condition in which the nature (xing lt) 
is fully manifested (see Adler, Reconstructing, 224). It is “no error” in the sense ofbeing 
perfectly aligned with the fundamental order (li +! ) of things. 


262. Zhu Xi is referring to the biography of Lord Chunshen ##!# in Sima Qian’s 
Shiji i (Historical records), 19 (see Sturgeon, Chinese Text Project), and 
particularly expressions like "unexpected blessing" (Zhuri^ulei 71:1798). Neither 
Cheng Yi nor Wang Bi mentions this alternative reading of wuwang, although earlier 
commentators did (see Lynn, Classic of Changes, 297m). Zhu Xi's choice to foreground it 
seems to be suggested by the second line statement, which refers to reaping rewards 


without deliberately seeking them. On a deeper level, though, he is making the point 
that if one is free from error, one's authentic, moral nature will be expressed 
spontaneously and unexpectedly. This would be similar to Mencius's idea that the 
manifestation of moral nature is like “a fire starting up or a spring coming 

through" ( Mencius 2A.6; see D. C. Lau, trans., Mencius, 83). 


263. “Without” refers to Song (6 F), from which this hexagram comes via hexagram 
fluctuation (as Zhu explains in the preceding). 


264. "The prognostication for it" means the prognostication one would expect based 
on the incorrect positioning of this line: a yang line in a yin position, not corresponding 
correctly with the yang line in the first. 


265. “Preserving” as in "preserving the Way of the former kings" (Mencius 3B.4). 


266. The Gen trigram is considered yang because it symbolizes the youngest son (see 
Shuogua 10). Contrary to what might be expected, in the six “mixed” trigrams (those 
with both yang and yin lines), it is the unique line that determines the yang or yin (hence 
male or female) character of the trigram. See also Xici B.4.1-2. 


267. Quoting the Commentary on the Judgment. The phrase also appears in the Great 
Lear-n-ing, which says that it was written on the bathtub of King Tang i%,founder of 
the Shang dynasty. 


268. Le. the powerful yang in the third rises all the way to the top of the hexagram. 
Of the three yang lines in the inner trigram (Qian), this is the only one that is not 
limited by Gen (mountain) above (see Zhuriyulei 71:1802). This is explained more fully 
by Wang Bi (see Lynn, Classic of Changes, 301). A "good horse" is one of the images of 
Qian given in Shuogua 11. 


269. The sentence that Zhu Xi interprets as "Defend the obstructed cart daily" 
actually reads, “It is said to defend the obstructed cart.” Cheng Yi also reads it as “daily” 
(Er Cheng ji, 830); the Sifeu quanshu edition of his commentary (lichuan lirhuan £I Z 
f&)clearly prints the character as ri F1(2:84a), and the editors of Zhuri quanshu (2002) 
say that ri was the original word (1:58). 


270. “Bi gong” Hz ( Mao 300) (seeSturgeon, ChineseText Project). Arthur 
Waleytranslates it as “thwart” (The Book of Songs, 271). 


271. Sturgeon, Chinese Text Project. 


272. It corresponds properly with 9 in the second, but as a yin line in a yang position it 
is not correct. 


273. Cheng Yi thinks “what” is a superfluous word (£r 832); Zhu Xi says we cannot 


know for sure CZhuri_yw/d 71:1802). 


274. The correctness of the line is limited to its correct correspondence with the yang 
at the top. In terms of its position in the hexagram it is incorrect (a yin line in a yang, or 
odd-numbered, position). 


275. Despite his comment, Zhu Xi says he doesn't really understand this line (Zhuzi 
yulei 71:1804). 


276. Guo means "exceeding" (going too far) as well as “surpassing,” hence “although.” 
277. This line is quoted in Xici A.8.7. 
278. 

Havingchildrenismeritoriousbecauseoftheobligationtocontinuethefamilyline. According 
to Mencius, not having progeny is the most unfilial act (Me-ncius 4A.26). 
279. The fact that neither 9 in the second nor 6 at the beginning occupies the proper 
position symbolizes the “impropriety” of an old man marrying a young woman. 


However, they go beyond this to share with each other (see Zhuzi yulei 71:1806). 


280. “Having another” means ignoring the proper relationship with 6 at the 
beginning. Both Wilhelm and Lynn translate it as “ulterior motives.” 


281. Le. the two lines are inverted mirror images of each other (see “Note on the 
Sequence of Hexagrams" in the introduction). 


282. Mencius (6A.10) says that morality is more important than life itself. 


283. This hexagram is often called simply Kan ix,like the other seven hexagrams 
formed by a doubled trigram, which all have the same name as the trigram. 


284. The Kan trigram 7 resembles the character for water (shui 7k), sideways. See 
the note to table 1 in the introduction. 


285. Zhouli,“Tianguan XT," 103; Guanzi #F,“Dizizhi #7 M,” 4. Forboth 
seeSturgeon, Chinese Text Project. 


286. Referring to Lu Deming [4&9] (ca. 550-630), /ing^ian shiwen Ix, 2:13 
(see Sturgeon, Chinese Text Project). 


287. This hexagram is referred to in Xici B.2.2. 

288. The two yin lines are both central, and the lower one is correct. 

2.PARTB: HEXAGRAMS 31-64 

1. According to Shuogua 10, Gen and Dui are the youngest son and daughter, 
respectively. According to Shuogua 3 and 6, they "penetrate [each other's] qi.» Ganying 


can also be rendered as "stimulus and response." 


2. "The youngest male is below the youngest female" refers only to the trigrams, not 
to their social status. Since hexagrams are read from the bottom up, "the male precedes 


the female." 


3. Note that even though the hexagram statement mentions only success and good 
fortune, Zhu Xi inserts the warning that this is contingent upon one's 
maintaining correctness. 


4. When asked about the expression "the principle of influence and penetration" 
(gantong-zhi li 32 3) Zhu says, “Like night and day, night returning to day, 
endlessly circulating, and 'activity and stillness alternate; each is the basis of the other' 
[from Zhou Dun-yi's Taijitu shuo Xs; ( Discussion of the Supreme Polarity 
diagram)]; these are all the principle of influence and penetration." He also says, 
"Influence is when things come 


and influence me; penetration is the idea of my own reception of that influence" 
(Zhuzi 72:1814-15). Thus he is using "penetration" (toni ) in the sense of the 
natural response to an influence or stimulus, and also the mental response (knowing). 


5. Le., the softness of the water pervades the mountain; likewise the superior person 
receives others with open receptivity. 


6. "Only" is based on Zhu’s comment; it is not in the text. The second sentence is 
quoted in Xici B.5.1. 


7. Thisis one of the nine hexagrams referred to in Xici B.7.2-4. The statements there 
are, "Heng is the strength of virtue," "Heng is not being fed up with complexity," and 
“Heng unifies virtue." 


8. “Gentle, mild” is the primary meaning of sun apart from its use as a trigram name. 
All the quotes in this paragraph, other than those from the hexagram statement, come 
from the Commentary on the Judgment. 


9. Le,shan^ : and xia F are read as verbs (rising, sinking) instead of adjectives 
(above, below). 


10. “Stillness be emphasized” (jing wd zhu i$$233:)comes from Zhou Dunyi's Tai/itu 
shuo: “The Sage ... emphasizes stillness [zhujing X:i$]" ( see Adler, Reconstructing the 
Con,ucian Dao, 188; the terms yin and yang in n. 78 on that page are unfortunately 


reversed). 


11. Confucius quotes and comments on this sentence in Analects 13.22. For a 
discussion of it, see Annping Chin, trans., The Analects, 212-13. 


12. Itis not appropriate for the husband because it is a yin line. 


13. According to the principle of yin-yang fluctuation, when a thing or process reaches 
its peak or fullness, it starts to develop in the opposite direction. This is an example of 
how ji li ( here translated as “peak,” sometimes as "extreme"), in Zhu Xi's usage, 
means the extreme point of a cyclical process, not the end point of a linear one. See 


Adler, Reco-n-structing, chap. 4. 


14. Most translators (e.g., Legge, Wilhelm, Lynn) take xiao /^ here as something like 
"minor matters," but in Zhu Xi's comment he defines it as the "inferior 
person” ( xiaoren /^A), the opposite of "superior person" ( junzi £T). 


15. The sixth lunar month (July-August) comes just after the summer solstice, when 
the yang has reached its peak and begins to decrease (withdraw). 


16. The similarity would appear to be in the structure of the hexagrams, which differ 
by only one line, rather than in the prognostication statements. 


17. 9inthe fifth is central, correct, and corresponds properly with 6 in the second. 
According to Li Guangdi it is the governing ruler of the hexagram (Zhouyi zhezho-ng, 
114). 


18. Le. attachment to the advancingyin (inferior) lines is bad, but attachment to loyal 
inferiors is good. 


19. This hexagram is referred to in Xici B.2.11. 


20. Cheng Yi had also paraphrased this statement (£r Cheng ji, 870), and compared it 
with Confucius's statement, “Conquering oneself and returning to propriety is 
humanity" (Analects 12.1). Zhu Xi alludes to the latter in the Zhuzi yulei: ^A person's 
ability to conquer himself is like thunder above heaven" (72:1824). 


21. Le. although the line is strong, because of its lowly position it should not try to 
advance. 


22. Inhis Classified Conversations (Zhuzi yulei 72:1825) Zhu Xi further explains why 
this line is not extremely firm: "Coming upon two yin lines ahead, the image of the 
hedge opening, is how it advances. But it is not [as firm] as the third line, ahead of 9 in 
the second, which is between the fourth and second yang lines and cannot advance." 


23. "Like Dui" refers to the resemblance between this hexagram b and the Dui 
trigram 3, with each line doubled. This makes Dazhuang one of the "great hexagrams" 
(dagua K +h), 
eachofwhichhassucharesemblance(seeBentNielsen,ACo*mpan:^onmy"^/ingNumer- O/O 
Jp and Cosrno/c^, 36-38). “Yielding outside and firm inside" refers to the two 

yielding lines in the outer (upper) trigram and three firm in the inner. S^uogua 8 and 
11 associate the Dui trigram with the ram or sheep. The other "great hexagrams" are 
Lin S (19), Guan T (20), Dun a (33), Zhongfu } (61), and Xiaoguo ^ (62). 


24. Eg.inthe last line of Han ^u ##,“Shihuo zhi” £&$$:5,A.3 (see Donald Sturgeon, 
ed., Chinese Text Project). That would make the sentence, "Losing a ram on the boundary, 
no regret." Modern scholars have identified a dynastic myth here, reading yi (Z or 
35)as short for Youyi, a place-name. Thus the line would be “Losing a ram in Yi," 
referring to a story about Wang Hai £% , an ancestor of the Shang kings who lost his 


flock in Youyi and was killed there. See Richard Rutt, The Book of Changes (Zhouyi), 327: 
S. J. Marshall, The Mandate of Heaven, 211m. 


25. Here, too, modern scholars identify a historical reference that Zhu Xi does not 
recognize: that kang hou Kfk ( strong marquis) was originally the Marquis (hou) of 
Kang, the ninth son of King Wen, who after the conquest of the Shang was reenfeoffed 
as the Marquis of Wei (f4).See Rutt, Book of Changes, 258, 327; Marshall, Mandate of 
Heaven, 7-8, 76. 


26. "The trigram fluctuation" refers to "the yielding advancing and moving upward," 
i.e. the fluctuation from Guan to Jin that Zhu Xi describes under the hexagram 
statement. 


27. "Iluminates his bright virtue" (2hao mingde M1448 ) paraphrases the Great 
Learning (Daxue K) , “The ancients who wanted to make clear their bright virtue 
[ming mingde 9/j9jf&] to all under Heaven first ordered their states.” 


28. In his CZassii/ied Conversations (Zhuri yu/ei 72:1825-26) Zhu acknowledges that 
this line is difficult to understand. 


29. The first "late grandmother" is wangmu F+} (literally, “royal mother") , an 
honorific term for a departed grandmother. The second one is xian^i "ilt;which can 
indicate either a late mother or late grandmother. 


30. Virtuous uncle of the evil King Zhou of the Shang. Imprisoned by the king, he 
later served the conquering Zhou dynasty. 


31. The original meaning of mingyi may have been some kind of bird. See Marshall, 
Mandate of Heaven, chap. 9, where other interesting possibilities are discussed (e.g., the 
myth of Yi the Archer). 


32. Paraphrasing the preceding Commentary on the Judgment. 


33. Referring to Jizi's concealing his virtue and feigning insanity to escape execution 
by his nephew, the evil King Zhou #t of the Shang. After being freed from prison by 
King Wu of the Zhou /&Jizi supposedly wrote the "Hongfan" #40 ( Great plan) 
chapter of the Shujing =% ( Scripture of documents). He is known as one of the "three 
virtuous men" of the Shang dynasty and was discussed by Confucius, Mencius, and 
Xunzi, among others. See Ulrich Theobald, “Jizi ,” http://www.chinaknowledge.de/ 
History/Myth/personsjizi.html. 


34. Correctly related because in premodern China, the proper sphere of activity for 
the male (yang line in the fifth) was the outer, public world, while that of the female 
(yin line in the second) was the inner, home world. 


35. Probably referring to the male or female nature of the lines and their positions. 
Here is a tentative diagram of this comment, which is not consistent with Zhu?s 
comment on the hexagram statement. 


— Father 

— Husband 1 (elder brother) 

-- Wifei1 

— Husband 2 (younger brother) 
-- Wife2 

— Son 


36. The idea seems to be that excessive emotional expression, at both ends of the 
spectrum, is bad. But if one has regrets about it, good fortune can result nonetheless. 


37. Zhu specifies this pronunciation of f& , which is usually jid (with different 
meanings); also in the hexagram statements of Cui (45), Feng (55, where it is “attains”), 
and Huan (59). The quote is from Lji i85 ( Record of ritual), chap. 25 ("Summary of 
Sacrifice"), 31. 


38. Cheng Yi's comment continues, “This is how they ‘interact with love" ( £r Cheng 
ji, 887). 


39. This hexagram is referred to in Xici B.2.10. 


40. Inhis Ck^i/ied Conversations (Z^uri^w/ei 72:1829) Zhu says that this line 
conveys the same idea as Confucius's principle in Analects 13.23, “harmony, not 
sameness” (he er butO-ng #1 mi% E). 


4l. Referring to Analects 17.1, in which Confucius agrees to meet with a minister 
who had usurped legitimate authority in Confucius's home state of Lu. 


42. Zhu Xi follows Cheng Yi (£r Cheng ji, 892) in interpreting tian K (Heaven) as 
feun 5$, meaning “to have the head shaved,” either as punishment or as Buddhist 
tonsure. "Fierce resentment" and "punishment" reflect the idea that the contrariety of 
the hexagram is most strongly expressed by the third and sixth lines, which are 
opposite, both improperly positioned, and at the top of their trigrams. 


43. Since skin, being soft, is easy to bite through. 


44. S.J. Marshall speculates that these “ghosts” ( gui "à ) may instead be captives 
from Gui-fang 97; ( Mandate o/" Heaven, 177. 63). 


45. For Zhu Xi's differentiation among hexagrams 3 (Difficult Beginning), 39 
(Obstructed), and 47 (Blocked), see chap. 1, n. 113. 


46. InShao Yong's comment on Shuogua 3.1 (quoted by Zhu Xi in his commentary), 
he says that Gen is the northwest, although Shuogua 5.2 says that Gen is the 
northeast. Both the northwest and northeast were, since ancient times, generally 
considered dangerous directions from which horse-riding nomadic peoples (e.g., the 


Xiongnu and Jurchen) frequently encroached on China's sedentary, agricultural 
population. 


47. C£ the last line of the Commentary on the Judgment under Kui (38). Both are 
cases of good results potentially coming from bad situations. 


48. According to Shao Yong's comment on Shuogua 3.1, Sun, the lower trigram, 
symbolizes the southwest (although Shuogua 5.2 says it is the southeast). 


49. The trigram virtues are Kan: danger, Zhen: arousing (acting). 


50. Iuse “barbarian” because the connotation here is definitely pejorative. Aong JX 
was one of the ancient Chinese names for non-Chinese peoples surrounding the 
Central States (ZhonxX uo Bi). The others were Yi 9i,Min #,and Di %k.The latter two 
are written with the signifiers for "insect" and "dog," respectively, suggesting less-than- 
human status. 


The first two contain the elements for "sword" and “bow,” respectively, suggesting 
violence. 


5]. Zhu's note on pronunciation indicates that the first word of this line, which is the 
same as the character for the hexagram name }f#),is here pronounced differently: jie 
instead of xie. Accordingly, I translate it “cut off" instead of "released." 


52. Thisisone of the nine hexagrams referred to in Xici B.7.2-4. The statements 
there are, "Sun is the cultivation of virtue," "Sun is being difficult at first and then 
easy," and "Sun keeps harm away." 


53. Sun (41) and Yi (42), a complementary pair, come via hexagram fluctuation from 
Tai (11) and Pi (12), another complementary pair (Penetrating/Obstructing): 


Ih 


Tai = = Sun 


uj 
i 
M 


According to Cheng Yi in his comment on Yi, “Flourishing and declining, diminishing 
and enhancing, are like a cycle: at the peak of diminishing there must be 
enhancement, according to natural principle” (Er Cheng ji, 912). Note again the theme 
of reversal. 


Sun is “diminishing” because the third (yang) line of Tai has become yin. Cheng Yi 
had said (under Yi, hexagram 42), “Yang fluctuating to become yin is diminishing; 
yin fluctuating to become yang is enhancing” (Er Cheng ji, 912). His explanations of 
Sun and Yi are more detailed than those of Zhu Xi. Both cases are conceived in 
reference to 6 in the fifth (the hexagram ruler), which is the superior who diminishes 
or enhances those below. 


54. Gen 8 is lines 3, 4, and 5 of Yi. This group and lines 2, 3, and 4 9 are the “nuclear” 
or “interlocking” trigrams (hwci £f ) of Yi. 


55. Seen.53. Qian and Kun are the component trigrams of Tai. 

56. The first and fourth lines correctly correspond and are correctly positioned. 

57. The first sentence is the same as line 2 of hexagram 42 (Yi). 

58. This is one of the nine hexagrams referred to in Xici B.7.2-4. The statements there 
are, "Yi is the abundance of virtue," "Yi is growing abundance without artifice," and 


“Yi promotes benefit.” 


59. Asin the hexagram statement of Sun (41), this presupposes that Sun comes from 
Tai (11) and Yi comes from Pi (12). 


60. Wood is one of the primary images of Sun (Shuogua 11.4); for Zhen it is similar 
to “young bamboo, sedges, and reeds” (Shuogua 11.3). 


61. Le., the yang line in the fourth position of Pi L (12), representing the ruler, 
descends to the first position of Yi, representing the people. 


62. The yin in the second and the yang in the fifth are both central and correct. 


63. Zhen, the lower trigram, is active (Shuogua 4, 6, 7) and Sun represents the eldest 
daughter (Shuogua 10, 11), hence gentleness. 


64. Referring again to the hexagram fluctuation from Pi L to Yi O. The Qian trigram 
of Pi “bestows” its lower yang line to the Kun trigram below, which "gives birth” to 
the yang in its first line. 


65. Ie., emulating the good points of others and correcting one's own faults are 
mutually reinforcing. See Analects 7.22. 


66. "Gets through" is heng = and "Lord" is di ‘,so the real original meaning of this 


line, as opposed to Zhu Xi's *original meaning," is clearly in reference to sacrifice— 
either the 


living king sacrificing to Shangdi ili ( the High Lord) or a deceased king interceding 
in Heaven with Shangdi. See "The Four Virtues" in the introduction, "Key Terms 
and Concepts." 


67. They are both central yin lines and both mention the tortoises and good fortune. 


68. The “suburban divination" (bujiao }88),according to the Liji, was an oracle bone 
divination in preparation for the great sacrifices outside the city. See Liji, 4Jiao te 
sheng” % ‘RE, 24, where the term is used in reference to the sacrifice to Earth on 
the summer solstice. 


69. The gui #,or official tablet, was a symbol of enfeoffment or service to a feudal 
lord. 


70. C^un^iu Zuoz^uan 1&9 fi(Zuo Cornmenrary on the Spring and Aucumn Anna/ 
s), 1.6 (Duke Yin of Lu #%4,6th year). Lu &Jin #,and Zheng 3 were three of the 
feudal states nominally under the Zhou /4.Duke Yin of Lu reigned 722 to 712 BCE. 
“When Zhou moved to the east" refers to the shift of the capital eastward from 
Chang'an to Luoyang after Chang'an was sacked by the Quanrong XX ( also known as 
Xianyun $75) , a nomadic tribe from the northwest, in 771. 


71. Wilhelm says the aims are those of the duke, because the fourth line has 
diminished itself, changing from yang in Pi to yin here. Therefore it is in service to the 
duke, represented 


by the yang in the fifth (Richard Wilhelm, trans., The I Ching, or Book of Changes, 600-601). 
72. Le.the yang has almost replaced all the yin lines in the hexagram. Zhu Xi uses 


jue 3X for "resolving, resolution" in his commentary except when quoting lines from 
the text. “Resolving, resolution" in the text itself is always guai 3. 


73. Strength and pleasure are the virtues of the component trigrams. 


74. Legge renders this sentence as "[He] dislikes allowing his gifts to accumulate 
(undispensed)" (The Yi King, or Book of Changes, 320). Wilhelm: “[He] refrains from 
resting on his virtue" (I Ching, 604). Lynn: “He dwells in virtue and so clarifies what 
one should be averse to" (The Classic of Changes, 405). There is no discussion of it in Zhu 
X's Classified Conversado-ns (Zhuzi yulei). 


75. Quoting the Smaller Image commentary below. For the “Way of centrality” (zhong 
dao $i#),see “Central” in the introduction, "Key Terms and Concepts." 


76. Le. the person is excessively determined to expel the inferior. 

77. Itis the only yang line that corresponds correctly with any other line. 

78. Wen Jiao itil (288-329) was a Jin # dynasty general who pretended to conspire 
with Wang Dun +3 (266-324) to overthrow the Jin emperor, but was actually loyal 


to the emperor and caused Wang's defeat. See/inshu ##% ( History of the Jin), chap. 98 
(https://zh .wikisource.org/wiki/ i #/ 098). 


79. This is the bottom line of the upper trigram, Dui, one of whose symbolic 
associations is the sheep (Shuogua 8). 


80. “Proceed centrally,” for Zhu Xi, implies acting in line with one’s moral nature, 
which is to be “authentic” (cheng iii). 


81. “Rectifying the mind" ( zheng xin iE ) and “making the intentions 
authentic" ( cheng yi iis, ) are the middle two of the “eight items" of the Greac 


Learning (Daxue). The latter is usually translated “making the will sincere." “Fully 


develop his illustrious [mind]" is an allusion to the endpoint of the eight items: "to 
illustrate one's illustrious virtue [ming mingde 9/j914&]to the world.” 


82. Quoting from Cheng Yi's Yizhuan (Er Cheng ji, 923). 


83. When the word is gow #é I use uppercase “Encountering.” When it is i$ I render 
it “encountering.” 


84. I.e., the top yin line of Guai (43) becomes yang, yielding Qian (1), then leading 
to Gou: k ^ A ^ 1. See the upper portion of Diagram 6, *Fuxi?s Directional Positioning 
of the Sixty-Four Hexagrams." The fifth lunar month is late June to early July, just after 
the summer solstice, when yin begins to grow again. 


85. The upper trigram, Qian 2, is Heaven; the lower trigram, Sun 2, is a yin trigram 
associated with the eldest daughter, hence also Earth. All six of the “mixed” trigrams 
are classified as yin or yang according to their unique line. See also Xici B.4.1-2. 


86. The first sentence is the same as line 4 of hexagram 43 (Guai). 


87. The 6 at the beginning represents the common people (yin) and 9 in the second 
represents the minister (yang) who controls them. 


88. "Covering a melon" ( bao gwa iJ) : Wang Bi reads this as pao gwa JA , a type 
of gourd (Wang Bi and Han Kangbo, Zhouyi Wang-Han zhu, 5:3b). 


89. In our version of the Li)i this is in the "Summary of Sacrifice" ( Jitong 4» 
chap., 31. 


90. Note how Zhu Xi introduces self-cultivation (cultivating the spirit) into a passage 
that is primarily about ritual correctness. 


91. Le,itis9 in the fifth that draws 6 in the second into gathering. 


92. Based on “King Wen’s Directional Positioning of the Eight Trigrams" ( Diagram 8 
and below, with directions added from Shwogwa 5.2). Sun is the southeast and Kun is 
the southwest, so south is between them at the top of the diagram (according to 
Chinese cartographic convention; see Zhwzi ywZei 72:1840). The prognostication is 
auspicious because of the correct correspondence between the second and fifth lines, 
even though neither of them is properly positioned. Also, south is generally auspicious 
because in the northern hemisphere the sun (Litrigram: fire) is always in the 
southern half of the sky. 
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93. Wang Su +7 (195-256) wrote or edited the Sayings o, the Con,wcian Schoo/ 
(Xongzijiayw 4 L- X38). 


94. This image of Kun is not mentioned in the Shwogwa. Zhu Xi probably derives it 
from Kun's basic symbolism of Farth (territory). 


95. In Sui (17, top line), Mount Qi, near the first Zhou capital, is referred to as the 
western mountain (see chap.1, n. 207). 


96. In his Classified Co-nversatio-ns (Zhuziyule-i) Zhu Xi says that the Kun hexagram is 
particularly difficult to understand, and groups it with Jian 3€ (39), Bo 34 (23), Pi & 

(12), and Kui I% (38) as “bad” or inauspicious hexagrams. This is one of the nine 
hexagrams referred to in Xici B.7.2-4. The statements there are, "Kun is the discernment 
of virtue," "Kun is being exhausted yet persisting," and "Kun lessens resentment." See 
also chap.1, n.113. 


97. The yang/firm or yin/yielding character of a mixed trigram is determined by the 
line that is unique; thus Kan is a yang/firm trigram and Dui is a yin/yielding one. See 
Xici B.4.1-2. 


98. The “crimson sash” was a knee band worn by nobles in ceremonial settings. 


99. This apparent contradiction is probably why Zhu Xi said that this hexagram is 
difficult to understand. 


100. Cutting off the nose and feet was a form of punishment or torture. 


101. Thisis one of the nine hexagrams referred to in Xici B.7.2-4. The statements 
there are, “Jing is the ground of virtue,” “Jing is staying in place yet moving," and “Jing 
distinguishes rightness." 


102. “A city can be changed” refers to the practice of changing the capital for a new 
dynasty. 


103. "Wood" refers to the wooden beam on a hinge that lets down the clay jug on a 
rope into the well. 


104. Le. the well represents the constant and long-lasting basis of society, which 
should be respected and continued. 


105. Although water is of course yin, the idea here is that yin must come from yang. 
Perhaps Zhu is thinking also of the rock underlying the well, from which water springs 
forth. 


106. Zhu Xi's interpretation suggests that ring ce 7#] might be translated as “practice 
suffers" instead of "causing sorrow." 


107. Inthis section I use three variations to express the appropriate connotation of 
ge: "changing/overturning," “changing” (or "change"), and “opposing.” The overall idea 
is the creative tension between opposites. In addition, in line 6 I use “turn,” following 
Zhu Xi's explanation. Zhu Xi's definition, biange, is used in the Liji in reference to 
customs and cultural conventions that could be altered by the ruler on behalf of the 
people (Liji, “Great Treatise,” 5). So ge, in his mind, was not limited to radical change as 
implied by "overturning." 


108. Here Zhu is explaining how the struggle or opposition of water and fire can 
yield a positive prognostication—the idea of creative struggle. 


109. Geming is the modern Chinese word for revolution. King Tang was the founder of 
the Shang dynasty and King Wu was the Zhou king who defeated the Shang; each of 
them brought about a shift of the Mandate of Heaven from one family to another. This 
line is consistent with Mencius's discussion of "changing the Mandate" in Mencius 
5A.5. 


110. The fire is “in” the lake because the lower trigram is "inner" and the upper is 
"outer." This line is the referent of the title of Frances Fitzgerald's 1972 book F-ire in the 
Lake: The Vietnamese and the Americans in Vietnam. The character for Ge was on the cover of 
the book. 


111. Its “greatness” lies in the fact that the creative tension between yin and yang 
brings about the transformative processes of life, symbolized by the flow of the seasons. 


112. Huang # is usually translated “yellow,” but it is actually yellow-brown, the 
color of the loess soil in the Yellow River valley, China's traditional heartland. “Hide” 


Ra 


is the original meaning ofge :€ , the hexagram name. 


113. “Yellow-brown” and "center" are two of the correlations with "earth" in the Five 
Phases system. 


114. Le. not to rush into change, but to act only after due consideration. 
115. “Renewing the people" is a phrase from the Great Learning (Daxue), sect. 3, 


quoted there from the S^ujing, "Kang gao” Màt item 4. The connection with “molting” 
is that the great person or Sage uses change creatively for the benefit of the people. 


E 


116. “Turns to face" is actually "alters his face" (ge mian "*ifij) , but “turns to" is 
more consistent with Zhu Xi's explanation. The superior person here is inferior to the 
"great person" in line 5 (the hexagram ruler). 


117. Le. there are still details to take care of, so 6 at the top should not pursue further 
change. 


118. A ding is a specific type of tripod ritual vessel, with ringed handles, used for 
cooked meats offered in a sacrifice or a banquet. It is lifted with a bar inserted into the 
ringed handles (called “ears”). Here is a bronze example from the early Zhou dynasty. 


119. The text actually says, "Supreme, auspicious success,” but in his comment Zhu 
says that "auspicious" is a superfluous word, probably because this is the only place in 
the Yijing where yuan Jt and heng ¥ are separated by one other word. 


120. “Enters” is sun X , the lower trigram, one of whose virtues is "entering" (ru A) 
(S^uogua 7). Wood is one of its images in Shuogua 11. 


121. I.e., developing their most positive implications. 


122. This is from an episode, in the third year of Duke Xuan of Lu #4 (r. 608-591 
BCE), about the nine cauldrons that symbolized the legitimacy of a dynasty, specifically 
about their weight. See Stephen Durrant, Wai-yee Li, and David Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition / Zuozhuan, 602-3. 


123. Taking a concubine to gain a son implies that she will become a wife, so it is 
"taking the humble and making it honored." 


124. I.e., it can no longer be used because its ring handles are gone. 

125. The text actually says, "The cauldron's feet break, getting him wet.” 
126. Yellow is the color associated with the center. 

127. Because, as Zhu Xi points out, it is a yang line in a yin position. 


128. 
Inthefollowingtext2henistranslatedaseither"thunder"or"arousing"asappropriate. When 
the word for thunder is Zei &,it is so identified. 


129. See Cheng's commentary in Er Cheng ji, 963-64. The idea is that there is 
concern for the proper, reverential behavior of the eldest son performing the sacrifice, 
lest he be frightened by the thunder and drop the ladle. 


130. Repeating the second line of the Commentary on the Judgment. 
131. Le. it is dangerous for a yielding (weak) line to “ride on" a firm (strong) line. 


132. The word yi {š actually means 100,000, or some very large amount, but in his Class- 
ified Conversations (Z^uriyw/d 73:1850) Zhu says it should be another yi 1%, “alas.” 


133. In addition to "still" and “stop” I occasionally use “come to rest" for  iF.Also, I 
use 


“stillness” for jin^g if , so these instances will be identified. 


134. The context of this comment is Zhu Xi?s theory of the relationship of activity 
and stillness (dong-jing $/i$),which is found most prominently in his discussions of 
Zhou Dunyi (see Adler, Reconstructing, chap. 3). The very last passage of Zhou Dunyi's 
Tbngs^w iñ (Penetrating the Yi) quotes the Gen hexagram statement, “stilling the 
back” (Adler, Reconstructing, 298), and his Taijim suo says that the Sage “emphasizes 
stillness” (2^ujing +:#,paraphrased by Zhu Xi here) (198-99). Briefly, Zhu Xi’s theory 
of the interpenetration of activity and stillness (“stillness in activity, activity in 
stillness,” 178), referring primarily to mental activity and stillness, linked Zhou Dunyi’s 
yin-yang cosmology with his own theory of self-cultivation, which he said enabled the 
mind (xin 4»)to comprehend its own moral nature (ring !t ) or principle (li 38). As 
mentioned in the introduction, Zhu's commentaries on Zhou Dunyi's two texts and his 
commentary on the Yi were allcompletedwithinaten-monthperiodin1187-1188 


(ShuJfingnan,Z^uXinianpuc^ang— bian, 2:871, 886, 911), and his Yixue gimeng 5 hk 
5 ( Introduction to the study of the Yi) just a year before that (837). 


135. Because even in activity there should be an underlying stillness. Elsewhere Zhu 
Xi calls this reverent composure (jing 5i ; see Adler, Reconstructing, 70, 92-98). Put 
differently, correct activity is always aligned with the unfolding of the moral Way or 
dao. Since that Way is a process and correct activity never departs from it, the two are 
"stationary" in relation to each other (stillness in activity). 


136. “Hearty and substantial" is from the first sentence of the Commentary on the 
Judgment of Daxu: "Firm and strong, hearty and substantial, shining and luminous, 
daily renewing one's virtue." In his Classified Conversations (Z^uriyulei 73:1851) Zhu 
Xi says that this sentence expresses the imagery of Gen, and that Gen is one of the best 
hexagrams. 


137. This absence of contact between the second and third lines reflects the lack of 
"correspondence" in the hexagram as a whole. Since it is one of the eight hexagrams 
consisting of a doubled trigram, there is no correspondence between lines in the upper 
and lower trigrams. 


138. Le. there is reason for regret, but it is negated by the fact that the line is central 
and, with the cheeks stilled, speech is orderly. 


139. Le. someone mistakenly added it because of the rhyming appeal of zhang and 
zhe-ng '} iE,which are often found together in the Yi. In fact the line is central but 
not correct. 


140. "The woman marries” (nd gui Z5» is, literally, “the woman returns” or 

“returns home.” The implication is that the husband’s family is her true home; the 

word is not used for a man being married. See also the next hexagram, Guimei Ei 
( Betrothed Sister). 


141. Lei ittshould bei, pw. 
142. The third and fifth positions (odd) are both “correct” for a 9 (yang), while the 
positions they come from—the second and fourth (even), respectively—are both 


incorrect. 


143. Le. the original sentence was probably, "The superior person abides in virtue 
and improves the customs of the worthies." 


144. Gen, the lower trigram, represents the youngest son (Shuogua 10). 


145. 5ni;—s5H« , “Fa tan” [Xii ( Mao 112), 1. Both Legge and Waley (itte 5O. K O/ 
Son//, 286) translate the phrase as “eat the bread of idleness” (from Proverbs 31:27). 


146. The text actually says, “The wild goose gradually advances toward high ground." 
See Cheng Yi's comment in £r Cheng ji, 977, where he quotes Hu Yuan i/#2(his 


teacher). 


147. The uncollated editions of the Zhouyi be-nyi, plus the Zhouyi zhezhong, have the word 
gai #i(now, probably) instead of wei fz (position) in the next-to-last sentence- 


148. Based on this sentence alone it would be appropriate to translate the hexagram 
name as "married sister." But lines 3 and 4 clearly imply that the marriage has not yet 
taken place. 


149. See the family associations of the Eight Trigrams in Diagram 7 (King Wen's 
Sequence of the Eight Trigrams) and Shuogua 10. 


150. The logic is that it is wrong for a woman to act independently (and to enjoy it, 
no less), so she should get married. 


151. Because of the predominance of incorrect line positions, as Zhu explains in his 
comment on the hexagram statement. 


152. Inthat case the sentence would be, “Because of the betrothed sister's lowly 
status she comes back as a secondary wife." 


153. Sovereign Yi (Di Yi) was the penultimate king of the Shang dynasty (early 
eleventh century BCE). The marriage of his younger sister is also mentioned in 
hexagram 11 (Tai), line 5. S. J. Marshall believes that the marriage was to King Ji, father 
of King Wen of the Zhou (Mandate o,Hearen, 157-58). 


154. Normally it means a ten-day week, as Wilhelm takes it. 


155. Seeing stars at midday obviously sounds like a total solar eclipse. S. J. Marshall 
has argued that this eclipse occurred on June 20, 1070 BCE, and was taken to be an 
omen of the conquest of the Shang dynasty by the Zhou (Mandate of Heaven, chaps. 4-5). 
He also argues that, since Feng # ( the hexagram name) was the name of the city from 
which King Wu marched on Shang, and since Fa #(here rendered as “developing”) 
was King Wu’s personal name, the original meaning of this sentence was, “The city of 
Feng was so obscured at midday the Big Dipper was seen. Though able to depart, the 
urgency was doubted. Having verification, Fa complied. (Prognostication:) 

Auspicious” (81). 


156. Zhu is referring to Wang Bi (Zhouyi Wang-Han zhu, 6:1b; see also Lynn, Class-ic of 
Changes, 


490). 


157. Resting/stopping is a virtue of Gen (Shuogua 4); brightness and clinging are 
virtues of 


Li (Shuogua 5.2 and 7). 


158. C£Zhu's comment to the first passage of the Commentary on the Judgment of 


Gen (52), and n. 135. 
159. Asin English, "bright" ( rning 9j ) means both light and intelligent. 


160. Actually Zhu Xi has added the prognostication (good fortune), which does not 
appear in the line. 


161. Forthe pronunciation of Sun, see the note to table I.2 in the introduction. Zhu 
Xi does not specify, either here or in his Classified Conversations (Zhuziyulei), whether 
it is sun or xun. Its primary meaning is “gentle, insinuating”; in the text it is sometimes 
translated as "gently." It is one of the nine hexagrams referred to in Xici B.7.2-4. The 
statements there are, "Sun is the controller of virtue," "Sun is assessing while being 
hidden," and "Sun is acting provisionally." 


162. See Zhu’s comment on the first line. Wu Deng Xi? (1249-1333) and Yu Yan fit 
i (1258-1314), who normally follow Zhu Xi's interpretation, identify the fourth line 
(also yin) as the ruler. Li Guangdi says both the first and fourth are "constituting rulers," 
while the fifth is the “governing ruler." See Nielsen, Cowpiilion, 87, 91, and “Hexagram 
Rulers" in the introduction, "Key Terms and Concepts." 


163. In Zhu Xi's Ckwi/ied Conrersarions 73:1861) someone asks, “Does the word 


^en i mean that the command is sent down two times?" Reply: “No. It is just carefully 
repeated, so 'the decree is reiterated.' "A more direct translation would be "the decree 
is issued." 


164. Note how Zhu Xi omits the astrologers and shamanesses from his comment—a 
good example ofhis "rationalizing" tendency. He does the same in a comment in the 
Class-ified Conversations (Zhuri yu/d 73:1862). 


165. The Heavenly Stems (tian gan KF ) of the calendrical system were used to 
number the ten days of the week in ancient times. See chap. 1, n. 209. 


166. Inhis Zhuriyulei Zhu Xi admits, “I don't understand ‘three days before a 
change, three days after a change.’ It looks like it has to do with a model for divining 
for a day. In [the hexagram statement of] Gu i [18], "Three days before the first’ is xin 
Æ [the eighth day]; three days after the first is ding J [the fourth day]. In this 
hexagram, ‘three days before geng’ is also ding, but ‘three days after geng is gui. Ding 
and xin were both days when people in ancient times offered sacrifice and prayer. But 
thegui day did not have this status” (73:1862). 


167. C£ 9 in the fourth of Lu (56), where possessions (provisions) and ax are found. 
“Deciding” (duan Bi» is related to the image of the ax, as in "logic chopping.” 


168. Another translation would be “Is this correct? Ominous.” Wilhelm and Lynn 
interpret it this way, but I am following Zhu Xi's explanation (Wilhelm, J Ching, 684; 
Lynn, Classic of Changes, 505). 


169. Kan XGwhich Zhu Xi defines as “doubly abysmal,” is the image of water flowing 
downward, as in Richard Lynn’s translation, “constant sinkhole.” Dui is the image of 
water remaining on the surface, like a marsh or lake—a more positive image. 


170. The firmness of each trigram is the central yang line; the yin line above is 
outer, just as the lower trigram is inner and the upper is outer. 


171. As Wilhelm puts it, this is "a strong line in a lowly place,” embodying “firmness 
and mod-esty” ( J Ching, 687). Thus it willingly expresses its auspicious yang nature, 
without ulterior or factional motives, as Wang Bi clearly explains (see Lynn, Classic o/ 


Changes, 508). This is a good example of Zhu Xi's “minimalist” commentary style. 


172. According to Li Guangdi, the two yin lines are the constituting rulers of the 
hexagram (Zhouyi zhezho-ng, 119). 


173. “Both” referring to the wind/water imagery and the king/temple imagery. 

174. The trigram Kan is associated with strong horses in Shuogua 11.5. 

175. Le. the power to rescue and disperse comes from 9 in the second. 

176. In his Classified Conversations (Zhuzi yulei 73:1864) Zhu Xi explains that this 
refers to the hexagram fluctuation he describes earlier, in which 9 in the third of Jian 
(53) has moved (fled) into this central position, which is more comfortable. 

177. “Disperse” here in the sense of breaking up one’s exclusive focus on the self. 

178. These statements allude to political factionalism, which Zhu Xi regarded as one 
of the reasons for the fall of the Northern Song dynasty to the Jurchen in 1127. Hence 
the value of dispersing the small group for the greater good. 

179. Lu Zhi [$$:(754-805) was a high official under Tang emperor Dezong. I have not 
tracked down the quotation. The second sentence is parsed according to Zhu Xi's 
remarks in Zhuzi yulei 73:1865. 

180. That line is the same as this, with the substitution that Zhu suggests here (“blood 
vanishes and fear departs"). Otherwise this line would be "Dispersing blood; it 


vanishes. Staying far away; no blame." 


181. Itis bounded or limited because the capacity of the lake is finite and cannot hold 
water in unlimited amounts. 


182. Le. the principle that taking limitation too far is wrong. 


183. The gate leads from the private courtyard out to the public street. The door 
mentioned in the previous line leads from indoors to the private courtyard. 


184. Although Zhu Xi equates the two terms here, in his Class-ified Conversaticns (Zhuzi 


yule-i 73:1867) he quotes Cheng Yi: “What resides inside is/U ¥ ; what is visible in 
affairs is xin fä. This statement is very good.” So/U is the inner quality (honesty) while 
xin is the outward manifestation (trust), resulting in people believing what one says. 
Zhu also says this under the hexagram statement of Xu (5). 


185. What Zhu Xi means is that with "perfect trust" one can influence animals to 
do dangerous things, and that kind of power can be equally effective in other 
human affairs. The key words are "stimulate" ( gan /& ) and “responsiveness” (yin^ 
I) , which can have moral applications in Song Confucian thought (see Adler, 
"Response and Responsibility"). “Inner trust" therefore connotes the idea of moral 
responsiveness and sensitivity. See also Zhu Xi's last comment on the Tuan 
commentary under Xian (31) and n. 4. 


186. I.e., being honest and correct are two ways of putting into practice the moral 
nature given by Heaven. 


187. Being lenient in legal cases is an example of moral sensitivity or moral 
responsiveness—- 


i.e., responding appropriately to the specific situation at hand rather than applying a 
general rule or universal principle. See my discussion of “moral responsiveness" in 
Adler, "Response and Responsibility." 


188. This line is discussed in Xici A.8.5. 


189. In his Zhuzi yulei Zhu Xi admits to some puzzlement about the meaning of this 
line (73:1868). 


190. The first part of the sentence is the same as that of Xiaochu (9), line 5. 
191. The Sun trigram is associated with fowl in Shuogua 8. 


192. Xiaoguo is used in two senses, which can be expressed as "surpassing by the small" 
and “surpassing the small” ( Zhuzi yulei 73:1869). 


193. The hexagram structure resembles a bird, with the solid yang body in the center 
and the less substantial (“empty”) yin wings on both sides. 


194. Quoting the Greater Image Commentary. Here "passing through" is more apt 
than “surpassing” for guo i# , because in his Classified Conversations (Zhuzi yulei 
73:1869) Zhu explains, "This is the sound in a high location coming down, the meaning 
of the ‘small passing through.’ 'The flying bird lets go his cry’ is also a sound coming 
down from a high location.” 


195. Guo Pu 388 (276-324) was a/engshui Juk (geomancy) and divination expert. 
His Dong-lin iij ( Forest of grottoes) was a record of his own practice of li) ing 
divination (it is also called donglin Ziljk).It exists today only in scattered excerpts (see 
Dominik Declercq, Writing against the Srnte, 278-81, which includes translations of 


four cases). 
196. The same sentence is found in the hexagram statement of Xiaoqu (9). 


197. Inthe Classified Conversations (Zhuzi yulei 73:1870) Zhu says that "dense clouds, no 
rain" generally means "being unable to do something." 


198. Cheng Yi explains this more fully: “Whensinks and yin rises they combine to 
form rain. Yin is already at the top [i.e., the fifth and sixth lines], so although the clouds 
are dense, how can they form rain? Yin surpassing and being unable to make anything 
is the general meaning" (Er Che-ng ji, 1017). 


199. This would replicate the hexagram statement as Zhu Xi thinks it should read 
(“small success”). 


200. Or “in terms of rightness, no blame.” 


201. “High Ancestor” (Gaozong) was the temple name of King Wu Ding iT of the 
Shang, whose wife was the powerful Fu Hao !ii4f."Ghost Region" ( Guifang 747; ) was 
somewhere northwest of the Shang territory. See Marshall, Mand^xe o/Hedren, 45, 
176-77n63. 


202. Er Cheng ji, 1020-21 (Zhu Xi paraphrases Cheng). This was also Wang Bil 2 3s 
reading (see Lynn, Classic of Changes, 541). The upper trigram, of which this line is the 
beginning, symbolizes water. The emendation also lends itself to a clearer connection 
with the second sentence. 


203. Referring to the Confucian theory that dynasties begin full of virtue and end in 
evil and chaos when their virtue dissipates. The Zhou J , ruled by King Wen, were 
the western neighbors of the Shang and eventually conquered them in 1045 BCE. By 
the “moment” (literally, “the time" ) I think Zhu Xi is alluding to “their time”—i.e., the 
opportune moment for the Zhou to attack the Shang. So 6 in the second is the Zhou 
making preparations in the west (yin), while 9 in the fifth is the same Zhou after they 
have moved east (yang) and conquered. Before the conquest, King Wen was 
imprisoned by King Zhou á} of the Shang, and while in prison, according to the 
traditional account, he composed the hexagram statements of the Yi. 


204. Being the opposite ofhexagram 63, every line of this hexagram is improperly 
positioned, yet they all correspond correctly. 


205. See the reference to the Ghost Region in Jiji (63), line 3. 


5. As Zhu Xi correctly states, the term “appended remarks” ( rici 8t ) is used in 
the treatise itself (A.2.1, A.8.2, A.11.9, A.12.2, A.12.5, B.1.1) in reference to the texts 
that King Wen and the Duke of Zhou appended to the hexagrams—i.e., the hexagram 
and line statements. Thus the title of this treatise implies that it is focused more on 
the textual levels of the Yi than on the symbolism of the graphic level (trigrams 

and hexagrams). 


6. Honored and humble also connote social position. So the Xici begins with a 
statement of the parallelism between Heaven and humanity, providing a natural 
justification for social hierarchy. 


7. ZhürntTf,"Tianxia" X F(All Under Heaven), 1 (see Sturgeon, Chinese Text Project). 


8. This line appears in Zhou Dunyi's Diagram of Supreme Polarity (T^ijirn Xhisfsl),as 
does one phrase from Xici B.5.13. 


9. Note that the text of A.1.1, previously, associates "images" with Heaven and 
"forms" with Earth, and Zhu Xi affirms that in his comment. Elsewhere, however, Zhu 
uses "image" in a broader sense. E.g., the Tn commentary on hexagram 4, Meng X 
(Dim, Ignorant), says, “Meng is danger below the mountain." Zhu Xi's comment: 
"This uses the trigram image [mountain] and the trigram virtue [danger] to explain the 
hexagram name." So "image" in this case refers to something in the earthly realm. 


10. C£ Zhou Dunyi's Tmjitw shwo Ais]; ( Discussion of the Supreme Polarity 
diagram) and Zhu Xi's commentary on it (see Adler, Reconstructing the COn/kcian 
Dao, 181-83). 


1l. For various other interpretations of tuan and ;yao, see Nielsen, Companion, 238, 
289. 


12. InZhu Xi's Zhuzi yulei someone asks about this line of the text and gives the 
following explanation, with which Zhu Xi agrees: “ ‘Regret and disgrace’ are not quite 
auspicious or ominous: they are the first sprouts of [mental] activity, so they can 
become subtle hei fz]instances of good fortune or misfortune. Transitions [jie 7r]are 
like boundaries, such as the boundaries where good and bad are first 
distinguished" (74:1889). This terminology, especially "the first sprouts of activity," 
"subtle instances," and "the moment when good and bad have been activated but not 
yet taken form” alludes to Zhu's theory of “incipience” (ji # ) as the key to the 
functional efficacy of Yijing divination; note in Zhu's comment here how he relates it 
to self-cultivation. See my discussion of incipience in Smith et al., Sung Dynasty Uses of 
the I Ching, 190-99. Incipience is mentioned in Xici A.10.5 (where Zhu defines it as 
"subtle" [wei fX]Jand B.5.11. It is also an important term in Zhou Dunyi's Tongshu Ñ= 
( Penetrating the Yi), sects. 3, 4, and 9 (see Adler, Reconstructing, chap. 7). The selection 
in the Zhuri yule-i immediately following the one quoted here is an interesting 
phenomenology and analysis of the feelings of regret and disgrace and their 
relationship to auspicious or ominous outcomes. 


13. In his Zhuzi yuld Zhu defines "small and great" as bad and good, or ominous and 
auspicious, hexagrams (74:1889). 


14. In Xici B.2.1 these activities are explicitly attributed to Fuxi in his creation of the 
Eight Trigrams, to whom Zhu Xi alludes in his commentary. But Zhu believed that 
Fuxi also created the Sixty-Four Hexagrams, as he states in the first sentence of his 
comment on hexagram 1. 


15. For Zhu Xi's naturalistic understanding of ghosts and spirits, see Adler, “Varieties 
of Spiritual Experience,” 122-28. 


16. “Extending spirit”: shen (spirit), qi, and jing (essence) constitute a continuum of 
increasing “density,” so shen is implied even though not mentioned. 


17. Zhu omits here the corresponding fate of the hun, which becomes the ancestral 
spirit. See Adler, “Varieties of Spiritual Experience.” This passage and the similar one in 
B.2.1 describe a mythic paradigm of “investigating things and extending knowledge” 
(gewu zhizhi f$ Il), the central method of “learning to be a Sage” (sheng xue 38 4)by 
"fully understanding principle/order" (^iong H ###)in Zhu Xi's system. 


18. Alluding to Shuogua 1.3: "[Fuxi] fully explored the order [of things], fulfilled their 
natures, and thereby attained [Heaven's] decree." 


19. Translated thusly (instead of ^what completes it" ) to convey the idea that human 
nature is the process of actualizing one's Heaven-endowed moral potential; it is not a 
fixed essence. See, by Roger Ames, "The Mencian Conception of Ren xing ( ATE)" and 
“Mencius and a Process Notion of Human Nature" ; see also A. C. Graham, “The 
Background of the Mencian Theory of Human Nature." 


20. Alluding to Zhongyong 22. The passage of text is also similar to Zho-ngyong 1 (What 
is given by Heaven is the nature; according with the nature is called the Way"). 


21. Inother words, "containing" is yin ; what is contained is the nature received from 
Heaven. "Carrying out" is yang, and entails transforming the physical nature and 
nourishing the moral nature. Zhou Dunyi said, e.g., "Only humans receive the finest 
and most spiritually efficacious [^i]" (Taijitu shuo). The Cheng brothers discussed 
"transforming and nourishing" frequently. 


22. Yang and yin are always defined contextually, so what is yang in one context may 
be yin in another. “The previous section" refers to A.4.3, which also discusses wisdom 
and humanity. Zhu's explanation of the difference is a bit strained, but his point is that 
A.4.3 is about the psychophysical constitution of the Sage, while this passage is about 
moral practice. 


23. Fora definition of the “Great Undertaking” ( ia ye X35),see chap. 1, n. 16. 


24. Le. being humane (ren {= ) is creating oneself as a fully human being (ren A).As 
Mencius said (7B.16), “Being humane is being human” (renyezhe renye [-18 4 Ath). 
This is how human beings share in the creativity of Heaven. In Zhu Xi's essay 
“Discussion of Humanly" ( Renshuo {-i) he correlates the first of the Four Virtues 
of Qian (hexagram 1), “origination” (yuan JL),with the first of Mencius's “Four 

Norms” (si chang /4#),humanly (ren {2 ) (and likewise with the rest of each 
group). (See Wing-tsit Chan, A Source 5oofe in Chinese Philosophy, 563). He does the 
same in his comment on the first passage of the Kenyan 3x: ( Remarks on the text) 
appendix. 


25. Zhu Xi quotes this line in his Zhuzi yulei (1:4). Cheng Hao had said something 
similar in his "Reply to Master Zhang Hengchu's Letter on Calming Human Nature" : 
"The constant principle of Heaven and Earth is that their mind is in all things, and yet 
they have no mind of their own. The constant principle of the sage is that his feelings 
are in accord with all creation, and yet he has no feelings of his own" (Er Che-ng ji, 460; 
Chan, Source Book, 525). 


26. Zheng rneng E3, sect. 14; in Zhang Zai, Zhangzi quanshu, 3:15b. 
27. See “Change” in the introduction, “Key Terms and Concepts." 
28. Le. daily activity performed properly demonstrates an understanding of change- 


29. Zhang Zhongding sRXE(Zhang Yong Rèk, 946-1015) was a Northern Song 
official and poet. Zhu discusses him in Zhuziyulei 93, where he says that this statement 
by Zhang is consistent with Zhou Dunyi's thought—presumably because Zhou's 
thought, especially as interpreted by Zhu, is based on the yin-yang polarity. A. C. 
Graham translates Zhang's 


whole statement in T^o Chinese i7ini8. The portion relevant to Zhu's com 


ment here is, "All judicial cases, until they are decided in writing, belong to the What 
is important in the yang is producing: it can be adapted to changing situations. After 
the written decision they belong to the yin; what is important in the yin is 
punishment (or ‘assuming form’; ring 7i/)." Undecided cases are yang presumably 
because they are still developing: decided cases are like the previous passage, 
"following patterns is called Kun" (i.e., yin). 


30. Zhang Zai, Zheng meng, sect. 2 (Zhangzi quanshu, 2:5b). See the discussion of this in 
Adler, "Varieties of Spiritual Experience," 136-37. 


31. "Four Virtues" usually refers to the four qualities of Qian in hexagram 1 ("Great 
and penetrating, appropriate and correct" in Zhu Xi's interpretation). In Zhu's 
comment on Wenyan, Qian, 22, he also identifies "firm, creative, central, correct" as four 
virtues of Qian. Here, however, I think he is referring to the “Four Images" ( siriang pY 
& ) of the Yi, which are the four two-line diagrams resulting from the division of the 
“Two Modes" (/ian^i iif) , or single-line diagrams: mature yang =, young yin =, 
mature yin ==, and young yang >. See Zhu Xi's Yirue qimeng £555: ( Introduction to 
the study of the Yi, 1186), chap. 2 (Adler, trans., introduction to the Scudy o, the C/ 
assic o. Change, 17 and fig. 5). The other two groups of four apply only to Qian, while 
this group applies to Qian and Kun, consistent with the text here. "Mature" and 
“young” correspond with "active" and “still.” 


32. By "Heaven's forms" Zhu Xi means the heavenly bodies, although "forms" ( ring 
JÉ ) are more typically associated with earth, as in A.1.1. 


33. Here Zhu is emphasizing that the nature of things, or principle/order (/i), is 
coeval with the universe and is complete in human beings at birth. Thus cheng ring 


cannot be “It completes the nature.” 


34. Referring to the Cook Ding story in Zhuangzi, chap. 3. "Principle can proceed" 
illustrates a point made frequently by Zhu Xi: that principle/pattern/order is a process 
that “flows forth" (/iuring iii17).Thus “ordering” or “patterning” might be better 
translations. See "Li" in the introduction, "Key Terms and Concepts." 


35. The following seven passages are clearly an interpolation. Each consists of a quote 
from a line statement, which is identified by Zhu Xi in his comment, so I do not 
footnote them. Section A.12.1 probably goes with them, as Zhu also notes. See Zhu's 
comment on A.7.1 concerning the unnamed Master. In some cases it is not clear where 
the quote from the Master ends. These passages closely resemble source 1B of the 
Wenyan in form. 


36. Cf. Ana/ects 6.30: “One who is humane, desiring to establish himself, establishes 
others;  desiring to broaden himself, broadens others." 


37. Section 9 is not in the Mawangdui text of the Yi, and is clearly a later 
interpolation. It is the fragmentary source of Zhu Xi's reconstruction of the milfoil 
divination method (see appendix). 


38. See Cheng Yi, "Remarks on the Yi" ( Yishuo 4#t),in Er Cheng ji, 1030. This short 
collection of statements on part A of the lici is not part of Cheng's Commentary on the 
Yi(Yizhuan 5) , so it may have been compiled from Cheng’s oral statements. See 
Yung Chun Tsai, "The Philosophy of Ch'eng L" 53. 


39. Diagram 1. For Zhu's full discussion of the numerology and symbolism of the 
Hetu, see his Yixue qimeng, chap. 1. 


40. “Mature” refers to the pureyin and yang numbers (6 = 2+ 2+2and9=3+3+3, 

respectively); “young” means the numbers composed ofmixtures ofyin and yang (7 and 
8). See "Time" in the introduction, "Key Terms and Concepts." Note that the directions 
Zhu Xi mentions are based on Chinese cartographic convention, with south at the top. 


4l. Compare Zhu Xi?s Yixue qimeng: ^Therefore as for the positions of the River Chart: 
1 and 6 are akin and reside in the north; 2 and 7 are friends and reside in the south; 3 
and 8 are similar and reside in the east; 4 and 9 are cohorts and reside in the west; 5 
and 10 protect each other and reside in the center. This is because as numbers they are 
nothing more than 'one yin, one yang,' each pair [corresponding] with one of the Five 
Phases.... Heaven from 1 generates water; Earth with 6 completes it. Earth from 2 
generates fire, and Heaven with 7 completes it. Heaven from 3 generates wood, and 
Earth with 8 completes it. Earth from 4 generates metal, and Heaven with 9 completes 
it. Heaven from 5 generates soil, and Earth with 10 completes it. This is the meaning of 
‘Each has its match.’ " See Adler, Introduction, 7. 


42. For an excellent summary of the “number of the Great Expansion,” see Nielsen, 
Companion, 39-43. Here it refers to the number ofyarrow (milfoil) stalks used in the 
divination procedure. 


43. See also appendix and the Yixue qimeng, chap. 3. 


44. In his Yixue qimeng Zhu Xi explains this line as follows: “The 216 stalks required 
for Qian are obtained by adding the stalks of the 6 lines, each of which is 36. The 144 
stalks required for Kun are obtained by adding the stalks of the 6 lines, each of which is 
24" (Adler, Introduction, 44). The 36 and 24 stalks refer to those left over after the three 
processes of counting off and placing between the fingers—i.e., those left on the table. 
In the three "changes" that yield a changing (mature) yang line, the numbers placed 
between the fingers are 5 for the first and 4 for the second and third, totaling 13. Since 
the total stalks being used is 49, that leaves 36 on the table. For a changing (mature) yin 
line, the numbers placed between the fingers are 9 for the first and 8 for the second and 
third, totaling 25, and 49 - 25 - 24. 


45. This is another example of Zhu Xi's naturalistic interpretation of language that 
clearly refers to personalized spirits (see Adler, “Varieties of Spiritual Experience,” 
124-28; Z^uri yuZei 75:1918). The idea is that through the mysterious efficacy of the 
numbers underlying the Yi and the yarrow stalks themselves (A.11.2-3), moral action 
can be aligned with the dao in ways that transcend human ability. 


46. Paraphrasing the YiZi fii$ ( Etiquette and ritual), 1.1. The "charge" is the oral 
announcement of each stage of the ritual. See John Steele's translation in iile I-Li, or 
5oofe o/£ti-quette and Ceremonial, 1-2 (for the Chinese text, see Sturgeon, Chinese Text 
Project). See also the Shiyi (Divination ritual), appendix. 


47. “Maximizing these numbers" (jiqi shu &&Jt9)means developing the implications 
of the numbers to the utmost. 


48. Three fluctuations or “changes” are required to yield a single line (see, previously, 
9.6). 


49. These characters (£ and fii ) are used as equivalents of the numbers 3 (san = ) 
and 5 (wu F) , like writing out “three” and “five” instead of using the Arabic numerals. 
However, in most of the classical quotes Zhu Xi gives in the following, they mean 
something like “to compare." In the case of & (pronounced can instead of san), this is 
the basic meaning of the word (consult, etc.). The basic meaning of fI; (wu) is a group 
of five soldiers. According to Richard Rutt, canwu as an expression, based on this 
passage, came to mean "sorting out complications" (Book of Changes, 431). 


50. This is for two reasons. First, as the following quotations show, the meaning of 
the term in earlier texts is far from clear. Second, even though Zhu Xi chooses to 


interpret them as the numbers 3 and 5, those numbers are not particularly significant in the 
yarrow-stalk method of divination. See Wilhelm, trans., The I Ching, O-r Book of Changes, 315, 
and Richard Lynn, The Classic of Changes, 73n45. In HuVan xiansheng Zhu wengong wenj-i Zhu 

Xi has a short essay on the sentence, "Threes and fives, by fluctuating, mix and combine their 
numbers," using the same quotations as he uses here (67:3257). 


51. Eric Hutton, Xunzi, 152. 


52. Burton Watson, Han Fei Tzu, 87. 


53. Zhu Xi5s quote differs from the version of Han feizi that we have today in the last word of 
the sentence. Burton Watson translates our version as, "Compare with concrete 
results; check against empty assertions" (Han Fei Tzu, 38). 


54. Burton Watson, Records of the Grand Histo^^ian, 212. Watson says in a footnote, "To 

know ‘the threes and fives’ is to know the true situation" (212). Raymond Dawson 

translates the sentence as, ^One must put them in threes and fives" ( Historical Records, 60), 
adding in a note, "i.e. one must sort people out" (161). William H. Nienhauser et al. give, 
“One must [consider things] three times and four [sic] times" (The Grand Scr-ibe' Records, 
Volume VII, 365). 


55. Yiu-ming Fung, "The School of Names,” 165. Harold Roth and Sarah Queen translate the 
phrase as “[the School of Names’ methods of ...] the three [tests to determine a minister's 
merit] and the five [tests to determine a minister's faults] do not err" (in Sources of Chinese 
TTadition, ed. Wm. Theodore de Bary and Irene Bloom, 281). The phrase is in Sima Tan's 
discussion of the School of Names (mingjia 4X ) in his outline of the Six Schools of 
Thought, quoted by Sima Qian in his Shiji, chap. 30. 


56. Ban Gu JE[5],Han shu X= (History of the [Former] Han), in Sturgeon, Chinese Text 
Project. The chapter where this sentence occurs (76) is not included in Homer H. 
Dubs, trans., The History of the Former Han Dynasty. 


57. This passage, according to Zhu Xi, describes the ideal operation of the human mind, 
in which stillness and activity interpenetrate. See Adler, Reconstructing, 85-86, and my 
discussion and further comments by Zhu Xi in Smith et al., Sung Dynasty Uses of the I 
Ching, 190-94. 


58. As mentioned, "incipiencies" are the crucial moments when a change has begun but 
has not yet become evident. 


59. Thetrue Sage does not need divination, as he has perfected his own spiritual 
understanding and can thereby detect subtle, incipient changes on his own. The ordinary 
person, although theoretically capable of this, has not reached that goal of self- 
cultivation. See Smith et al., Sung Dynasty Uses of the I Ching, 192, 202-5; Adler, “Varieties of 
Spiritual Experience," 136-38. 


60. Atleast once Zhu Xi goes further than this and actually seems to identify ghosts 
and spirits as the effective power behind tortoise and milfoil divination: 


The tortoise lives for a long time and so is numinous [ling 5&].The milfoil grows for a 
hundred years, with a hundred stalks on one root; it too is a spiritual [shen 

tllland numinous thing. Divination is actually questioning ghosts and spirits by means of the 
milfoil and tortoise, which are spiritual and numinous things. We thus make use of them to 
verify their hexagrams and omens. (quoted in Shangshu zuanzhuan ij #7 3tf8,22319b-20a, 
by the Yuan-dynasty compiler Wang Tingyu ERS) 


This is a comment on section 7 of the “Hongfan” 440 ( Great plan) chapter of the Shu-jing 


ae 


H ( Scripture of documents), which deals with tortoise and milfoil divination. 


Given that Zhu?s understanding of ghosts and spirits was entirely naturalistic (i.e., they 
are manifestations of qi), the statement should be interpreted as metaphor. I have 

not found the quote in Zhu’s own writings; perhaps it was ignored by those compilers 
because it didn’t seem like what Zhu Xi “should” have said. 


61. Cf. Zhou Dunyi’s Taijitu shuo : "The Supreme Polarity in activity generates yang ; 


yet at the limit of activity it is still. In stillness it generates yin; yet at the limit of 
stillness it is also active.” 


62. See, previously, Zhu’s comment on A.5.2. 


63. This passage is the earliest classical instance of the term rniji At and was the 
basis of the philosophy of Shao Yong (1012-1077). The text actually reads «iaji X but 
Zhu says da should be read tai. I have argued that if Zhu Xi's sole reason for elevating 
Zhou Dun-yi's Taijitu shuo to a position of prominence was to use the concept of taij-i in 
that text as a link between the metaphysical discourse of li and the cosmological 
discourse of qi, this passage, as he interprets it here, would have served that purpose. I 
propose, in Keco-n-structing the Confucian Dao, another explanation of his elevation of 
Zhou Dunyi. 


64. The meaning here seems to be that the great Confucian task of perfecting the self 
and perfecting society depends in part on the ability to interpret auspicious and 
ominous signs or tendencies in the process of change and to act accordingly. 


65. “Sages” in the last line of the text refers to both Fuxi and Yu = , who used the 
Luoshu as a model for the Nine Divisions of the world (see Adler, Introduction, chap. 1). 
The Luoshu appeared on the back of a spirit tortoise to the Sage-king Yu, although the 
Song court painter Ma Lin includes the tortoise in his famous painting of Fuxi (on the 
cover of this book). "Sage" (singular) refers specifically to Fuxi. ^What the Sage 
followed in creating the Yi" alludes to Fuxi's creation of the Yi in Xici B.2.1. 


66. Richard Rutt, disagreeing with Zhu Xi's interpretation, suggests that "four" here is 
a mistake, as the passage makes more sense just in terms of "images" (Book of Changes, 
432). 


67. Before paper was invented during the Han dynasty, the most common writing 
medium was thin strips of bamboo tied together. 


68. Wilhelm (J Ching, 322) and Lynn (Classic of Changes, 67) both rationalize 
"drummed and danced" in different ways. Zhu Xi, interestingly, accepts the literal 
meaning: in his Zhuzi yuld he says of it, “Before a divination there are doubts; after a 
divination there are no doubts. This can naturally cause people to be light and quick of 
hand and foot, and to act accordingly" (75:1931). As scholars such as Richard Kunst, 
Edward Shaughnessy, and Richard Rutt have argued, the original Zhouyi came from a 
highly ritualistic context that had roots in early Chinese shamanism, which can involve 
drumming and dancing. While by the time the Xici was written that context was highly 
attenuated, its authors may well have been aware of it. Still, Zhu Xi does not go as far 
as saying that the drumming and dancing involved either spirit possession or spirit 
journeys. 


69. Zhu Xi is referring to the edition of Zhou Dunyi's Tongshu transmitted by Hu 
Hong's family; see Adler, Keconstructing, 300. 


70. The text actually says, “Are Qian and Kun the mystery [yun #i]of the Yi?” But 


Zhu Xi says that this yun should be read as yun Zi , meaning “to contain." 


71. This is the locus classicus of these two terms, which in modern Chinese mean 
"metaphysical" and "concrete." 


72. Inthe first part of the sentence Zhu again affirms that human nature contains the 
fullness of natural/moral principle. In the second part he alludes to the idea that the 
purest, clearest, form of qi is spirit {shen), and with clear qi one can realize one?s innate 
moral nature. 


73. This is the “Fuxi (43$ sequence" of trigrams, also known as the xianrian 4¢{prior 
to Heaven, or a priori) sequence—Diagram 3. The sequence does not appear anywhere 
in the Yijing, although Shao Yong claims it is based on Shuogua 3.1. It probably 
originated with either Chen Tuan [#{d. 989), as Zhu claims in Zhuri^uZd 100:2552, 
or Shao Yong, who championed it. See Nielsen, Companion, 264-68, and "Cycles and 
Sequences of the Eight Trigrams," 131. 


74. Firm and yielding lines “displacing each other" refers to yang changing to yin and 
vice versa. "Activity" refers to the inherent dynamism of a hexagram, based on its 
changing lines. 

75. Inother words, the oracular meaning of the hexagrams is based on their 
directional change; they are like vectors (forces with direction), not static pictures of 


either the present or the future. 


76. “Waning and waxing” hexagrams is one of the standard methods of hexagram 
fluctuation (gua^ian i$). See "Time" in the introduction, "Key Terms and Concepts." 


77. See “Change” in the introduction, "Key Terms and Concepts." 


78. The original text has “people” (ren A) here, but Zhu Xi says it should be 
"humanity" ( ren f-).On the first sentence, see also A.5.6 and note. 


79. Quoting Shujing, Da Yu mo" (Counsels of the Great Yu), 13. 


80. Although this mentions only the Eight Trigrams, recall that Zhu Xi believed that 
Fuxi also created the sixty-four hexagrams. 


81. Quoting the top line statement of Dayou (14). On the terms “change,” 


"fluctuation," "transformation," and "continuity," see "Key Terms and Concepts" in the 
introduction. 


TREATISE ON THE APPENDED REMARKS 


1. Sima Qian uses Xi[ci] in chapter 47 of the Shiji it ( Historical records, ca. 100 
BCE), and his father, Sima Tan, uses Dazhuan in chapter 130 (see Donald Sturgeon, ed., 


Chinese Text Project, http://ctext.org/shiji). Richard Rutt thinks Xici refers only to the 
sections of the text that formally comment on passages from the basic text (The Book of 
Changes (Zhouyi), 404). I use Xici because that is what the Song Confucians called it. 


2. SeeGerald W. Swanson, "The Great Treatise," 9. "Syncretist" is A. C. Graham's 
term for chapters 12-15 and 33 of the Zhuangri (Chuang Tzu: The Jnner Chapters, 28), 
although he dates these chapters to the second century BCE. Bent Nielsen (A 
Companion to Yi Jing Numerology and Cosmology, 24) and Li Xueqin (“Basic Considerations 
on the Com-menrnries of the Silk Manuscript Book of Changes," 380) date the Xici to 
the third century BCE. 


3. Sections A.8.5-11, A.12.1, and B.5.1. All my citations are based on Zhu Xi's 
redaction of the text, which differs in a few places from Wang Bi's edition. 
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For some noteworthy studies of the Xici in English, see Swanson, "Great Treatise" ; 
Willard J. Peterson, “Making Connections" ; Edward L. Shaughnessy, "The Writing of 
the Xici 
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Zhuan and the Making of the Yijing” ; and Roger Ames, "The Great Co-mmentar^ (Dazhuan 
K ) and Chinese Natural Cosmology." 


82. The idea is probably that oxen and horses take pleasure in being of service. 
83. Le. the active pestle above the stationary mortar. 


84. The structure of Daguo \ can symbolize the firm (yang) coffin inside the soft (yin) 
earth. 


85. Zhu Xi here is counting a broken line as two strokes and a solid line as one. 
Richard Rutt has the same explanation (Book of Changes, 432). Han Kangbo has 

another: “As the few are patriarchs of the many, so the One is he to whom the masses 
gravitate” (see Lynn, Classic of Changes, 80). Richard Wilhelm has yet another, 
referring to the numbers 6, 7, 8, and 9, which determine the type of line (J Ching, 337). 
To put his explanation more concisely, the sum of two even numbers and one odd is 
always odd; the sum of two odds and one even is always even. Zhu Xi’s student, Chen 
Zhi beif{jinshi 1216), agrees with Han Kangbo, as does Li Guangdi (Zhouyi zhezho-ng, 
1059). 


86. Asin A.8.5-11, in this section I don't footnote the quotes from the Yi because Zhu 
Xi identifies them. Again, see Zhu's comment on A.7.1 concerning the unnamed 
Master. In some cases it is not clear where the quote from the Master ends. 


87. Zhang Zai, Zheng mcag, sect. 4 (Zhangzi quanshu, 2:13b). 


88. Note the similarity of this passage to some of the paradoxical statements in the 
Laozi 


le.g., 9). 


89. Inhis comment on the fourth line of Ding, Zhu Xi alters "its form getting wet" to 
"he is severely punished." 


90. Ban, Han shu, "Biography of King Yuan of Chu" (EJUE £8), 7. The sentence 
there is, "Incipience is the subtle sign of activity, when the auspicious and ominous are 
first visible." 


91. Yan Hui was the favorite disciple of Confucius. Although this passage contains 
the word ji #%,which in the previous passage means "incipience," Zhu Xi explains in 
the BiZhuri^w/d that here it means “close, almost,” as it is sometimes used in the 
Mencius and the Zuozhuan (76:1949). Han Kangbo (Wang Bi and Han Kangbo, Zhouji 
WOng— Xan rhu, 8:5b) and Richard Rutt (Boofe 0/ Changes, 426) read this passage as a 
reference to "incipience" in the previous one. 


92. This phrase is also applied to Fuxi in Xici B.2.1. 
93. "High antiquity" would be the periods of Fuxi, Shennong, and Huangdi. "Rustic 


simplicity" is seen, e.g., in the simplicity of the lines and hexagrams created by Fuxi, 
which nevertheless contained all the meanings later explicated by King Wen and the 


Duke of Zhou, in “middle antiquity" ( eleventh century BCE). See also B.11. 


94. Han Kangbo interprets er more straightforwardly, explaining that the “two” refers 
to failure and success (Zhouji Wang— Han zhu, 8:6b). Cheng Yi agrees with him 
(Zhouji zhe— zhong, 1075). 


95. Middle antiquity refers to the late Shang and early Zhou periods, as Zhu Xi 
explains. 


96. This and the next two passages are called the Three Presentations of the Nine 
Hexagrams (sanchenjiugua —\/L#h).The reason for this grouping is unclear (see 
Nielsen, Companion, 194-95). In the Zhuziju/ei Zhu Xi describes them as 
“incidental” ( ouran {&% ) oral remarks by Confucius (76:1952). 


97. _Li was an alternative pronunciation of / PE (“treading” in the sense of 
“proceeding correctly" ) in the third through tenth centuries, and was cognate with /i 
i8 ( Paul W. Kroll, A Student's Dictionary o/ C/assica/ and Medieva/ Chinese, 286) 


98. Inthe Zhuzi yu/ei (76:1952) Zhu says, “ ‘Fu is the root of virtue’ is like Mencius’s 
term 'selfreflection' [zian į]? (in Mencius 2A.2 and 4 B.28). 


99. Quoting the Tuan commentary on Qian (15). 


100. Shujing, *Gao Yao mo" (Counsels of Gao Yao), 2. The nine virtues, in Legge's 
translation, are "affability combined with dignity; mildness combined with firmness; 
bluntness combined with respectfulness; aptness for government combined with 
reverent caution;  docility combined with boldness; straightforwardness combined 
with gentleness; an easy negligence combined with discrimination; boldness 
combined with sincerity; and valour combined with righteousness" (see Sturgeon, 
Chinese Text Project). 


101. Here “ritual propriety” stands for Treading, as Zhu equates the two in his 
previous comment. The idea is that by treading carefully and properly one can achieve 
one’s goals better than by acting forcefully. Compare Ana/ects 2.3, where Confucius says 
that government by virtue and ritual propriety is more effective than government by 
law and punishment. 


102. The two names “Zhou” here are unrelated. According to the Zhou dynastic 
doctrine of the Mandate of Heaven, the virtue of every dynasty flourishes at first and 
then declines, causing Heaven to award the mandate to another family. King Zhou of 
the Shang was the “wicked” last king of the Shang, and King Wen was the virtuous 
founder of the Zhou, who was imprisoned for a while by King Zhou. It was allegedly 
during this imprisonment that he wrote the hexagram statements of the Yi. 


103. Zhu Xi clearly thinks the text here is overly optimistic. This is consistent with 
his general attitude toward the achievement of Sagehood, which he thinks is very 
difficult. 


104. The second half of the first sentence actually reads, "[Kun] is able to examine the 
feudal lords' deliberations." 


105. "The mind and order combining” ( xinyu /ihui GHH ) describes Zhu Xi's 
concept of “being authentic" ( cheng 3) , which is when the “human mind" ( renxin 
At» ) and “moral mind,” or “mind of Dao" Waorin itt») , are perfectly aligned, and 
one's activity perfectly reflects one's moral nature. See Adler, Aeconstrwcrin i 78-81 , 
and n. 9. can also be a binome meaning "understanding," in which case the phrase 
could be rendered, "the mind's involvement with understanding." 


106. They share in the ITs power by practicing divination (Zhuriyu/d 76:1963). 


107. The hexagram drawing is only one of the meanings of “image” (xian^ &) ; that 
is what it means here (see "Image" in the introduction, "Key Terms and Concepts"). 


108. "Lost what he should preserve" might be an allusion to Mencius's statements 
(e.g., 4B.28, 6A.8) about preserving and nourishing the innate moral nature of the 
mind. 


4. TREATISE DISCUSSING THE TRIGRAMS 


1. See Richard Rutt, The Book of Changes (Zhouyi), 434; Edward L. Shaughnessy, trans., 
I Ching, 336n34. 


2. Yixue qimeng 2:1253 (see Adler, trans., Introduction to the Study of the Classic of Change, 
22). Quoting from Shao Yong, Huangj-i j-ingshi shu, 7A: 24a. 


3. Bent Nielsen, “Cycles and Sequences of the Fight Trigrams," 137; Richard Lynn, 
The Classic of Changes, 124n7. 


4. SeeShaughnessy's translation of the Mawangdui text, with the original Chinese, in 
his I Ching, 218-19, line 15, and his comments on the relative dating of the two 
versions, 18. 


5. See Joseph Needham, Science and C-ivilisatio-n in China, Volume 3, 210-19. See also the 
explanation by Kidder Smith and Don Wyatt in Smith et al., So-ng D^^-nast^ Uses of the I 
Ching, 118-20. 


6. Although some translators (e.g., Legge, Wilhelm, Rutt) think this passage refers to 
the plural Sages who created the Yi (including King Wen and the Duke of Zhou), the 
fact that it discusses the invention of yarrow-stalk divination means it probably refers 
specifically to Fuxi. And while shenming 719] sometimes means “gods and spirits,” for 
Zhu Xi it typically means the spiritual capacity ofhuman beings to intuit the natural/ 
moral order (li 38),hence "spiritual clarity." See Adler, “Varieties of Spiritual 
Experience." 


7. Zhongyong 22. The assistance works in the reverse direction here, but in the Classified 
Conversations (Zhuzi yulei 77:1965) Zhu makes clear that this is what he means. 


8. Sima Qian 4JISi&Shiji sic ( Historical records), 128.7. 


9. What is meant here is tripling a singular Heaven and doubling a singular Earth. In 
his Classified Conversations (Zhuziyulei 77:1966) Zhu says, “One Heaven tripled makes 
three; one Earth doubled makes two.” 


10. The last sentence became a Cheng-Zhu slogan summarizing the meaning and 
import of the whole Confucian project of becoming a Sage. See Zhu’s comment on Xici 
A.4.3. 


11. I.e., asa verb in this sentence and as a noun in the next. 


12. Since Zhu Xi believed that Fuxi created the sixty-four hexagrams, I am using 
singular "Sage," but the passage could just as well be referring to Fuxi as the creator of 
the eight trigrams and King Wen as the one who doubled them. 


13. "Water and Fire do not combat each other" may be an error, as in the 
Mawangdui manuscript Yizhi yi Z2 3& ( Meanings of the Yi), which contains the first 
three sections of Shuogua, the text reads, "Water and Fire combat each other," which of 
course makes conventional sense. See Shaughnessy, I Ching, 218-19. Also, Shuogua 5.2 
says that “yin and yang push against each other." In the Classified Conversations (Zhuzi 
yulei 77:1971-72) Zhu Xi goes to some lengths to explain the text as received, which 
may seem surprising as in other cases he doesn?t hesitate to say that some words are 
extraneous or errors—e.g., in Xici A.12.2 and B.6.3. One possible reason for his 
acceptance of “water and fire do not combat each other” is that “combat” ( ^e 

M, literally,“toshootanarrow” ) istoodualis-tic a concept for a relationship that Zhu 
conceives as nondualistic polarity and inte-^-pcn-etration. E.g., section 16 of Zhou 
Dunyi’s Ton/^ ii ( Penetrating the !i) contains the line, “The yin of water is based in 
yang ; the yang of fire is based in yin." Zhu Xi?s comment on the line is, “Water is yin, 
yet it is generated from [the number] one, so it is based in yang. Fire is yang, and yet it is 
generated from two, so it is based in yin.” See my discussion of this in Reconstructing the 
Co-nfucian Dao, 260-6ini5i, and chap. 3. In the Zhuzi yuld he compares “water and fire do 
not combat each other” to “mountain and lake penetrate [each other’s] qi,” supporting 
the idea that he wants to leave conceptual space for interpenetration between water 
and fire. 


14. This trigram arrangement is depicted in Diagram 4 (chapter 1), “Fuxi’s Directional 
Positioning of the Eight Trigrams.” For xiantian, see “Key Terms and Concepts” in the 
introduction. 


15. For the first four the text uses the primary image of the trigram: thunder for Zhen 
f, wind for Sun 5%,rain (water) for Kan %k,sun (fire) for Li #t.The last four are given 
using the trigram names: Gen W , Dui $5,Qian 5; , Kun +.Zhu Xi says that there is 
no particular significance to this (Zhuzi yulei 77:1972). 


16. It is the same in the sense that they both describe the Fuxi sequence of trigrams: 
section 3 as in Fuxi’s Sequence of the Eight Trigrams (Diagram 3) and section 4 as in 
Fuxi’s Directional Positioning of the Eight Trigrams (Diagram 4). 


17. Diagram 8. This sentence is found verbatim in Ma Guohan's (1794-1857) 
compilation of fragments from the Lianshan, the pre-Zhou predecessor of the Zhouyi (see 
Stephen L. Field, Ancient Chinese Divination, 32-33). (The Lianshan fragments comprise the 
first chapter of Ma's massive luhan shan/angjiyishu X iiliiiitfKi&. ) "The Lord" isa 
good translation of di 5i; because both words can refer to either a deity (as here) or a 
human: the latter in huang^ii &ili,"emperor." Di was originally the high god of the 
Shang H dynasty, also called Shangdi Li ( High Lord), who evolved into the Lord of 
Heaven (Tiandi X 7# ) and the Jade Emperor (Yuhuang Shangdi 5&5 Fi or Yuhuang 
Dadi X5 Xi). 


18. “Six children" refers to the family correlations of the eight trigrams; see Diagram 


19. Referring to Xici B.2.1, describing how Fuxi surveyed all under Heaven to devise 
the hexagrams. 


20. Referring to a collection of writings on the by Xun Shuang 153€ (128-190) and 
nine unnamed affiliates. See Chen Ch'i-yun, ^A Confucian Magnate's Idea of Political 
Violence," 73n2, 75. 


21. “Luxuriant and fresh" may refer to Qian, and the sentence may allude to the 
xiantian (a priori) or Fuxi trigram sequence. See Zhu Xi's comment on section 3.2: 
"Starting from Zhen and passing through Li and Dui reaches Qian." 


APPENDIX 


1. Some also include shorter pieces in four-character verse, called "Five Appreciations 
of the Zhouyi” ( Zhouyi wuzan JH 15$; e.g., Zhuzi quanshu 4f 4: [Zhu Xi's 
complete works], ed. Zhu Jieren, Yan Zuozhi, and Liu Yongxiang, 1:163-72). The Five 
Appreciations are “The Origin of the Images" ( luan xiang J %) , “Conveying the 
Purpose” ( Shu zhi i&  &), “Clarifying Divination” ( Ming shi 9j43) , "Comparing 
Categories" (/i lei f&J8i) , and "Advice on Learning" ( /ing xue 3859). 


2. See Adler, trans., Introduction to the Study of the Classic of Change. The chapter titles are 
(1) “The Original [River] Chart and [Luo] Text" ( Ben tushu 45i), (2) “The Origin 
of the Hexagrams" (Yuan guashu Mh), (3) “Explaining the Milfoil Stalks” (Ming 


shice "ji ),and (4) “Examining the Prognostications of the Changes" ( Kao 
bianzhan $5). 


3. Shigua feaowu six ( Examining errors in milfoil divination), in Hui'an 
xiansheng Zhu wengo-ng wenj-i 66: 3219-39 


4. It is well summarized by Richard Wilhelm, trans., The I Ching, o-r Book of Changes, 
721-23, and most other translations of the Yi. 


5. The coin method assigns the number 2 to one side and 3 to the other, yielding 6, 7, 
8, or 9 with three coins, thrown six times, building a hexagram one line at a time from 
the bottom. Just as in the milfoil stalk method, 6 and 8 are yin (broken line), 7 and 9 


are yang (solid), 6 and 9 are “mature” (changing), and 7 and 8 are “young.” However, 
the probabilities of yielding each type of line are different from those of the milfoil 
method—a fatal flaw in the eyes of some users. Others, however, point out that Zhu 
Xi5s reconstructed milfoil method is not necessarily the one that was actually used in 
the Zhou dynasty, which may (speculatively) have had the same probabilities as the 
coin method. See, e.g., Joel Biroco's discussion at https://www.biroco.com/yijing/ 
prob.htm (one of the better user-oriented websites; Biroco is also known as S. J. 
Marshall, author of The Mandate of Heaven), and Richard Rutt, The Book of Changes (Zhouyi), 
166-69. The use of three coins was called the Fire Pearl Forest (huozhulin k%& 
MW)method and was attributed to Jing Fang of the Han dynasty, but first appears in the 
literature in the early Tang dynasty (seventh century). See Bent Nielsen, A Co-mpanion 
to Yi Jing Numerology and Cos-mology, 12122; Richard J. Smith, Fathoming the Cosmos and 
Ordering the World, 232. 


6. E.g., in the “Shisangli” +18}% ( Funeral ritual for an official) chapter, 37 (on 
divining for the day) (see Donald Sturgeon, ed., Chinese Text Project). 


7. This random division, a chance event, is the point at which the "spiritual" (shen 
Ti)power of the milfoil, in theory, exerts its influence. 


8. Inthe Qimeng Zhu calls this the fourth finger (see Adler, Introduction, 34). 


9. Xici A.9.3, quoted in Yixue qimeng, chap. 3. An intercalary month is a month added 
to the calendar at certain intervals to synchronize it with the sun, like leap-year day. 


10. By "already counted off" Zhu means the stalks remaining in the left hand after 
removing some by counting off. 


11. The third and fourth operations are separated like this because counting off is the 
third and placing between the fingers is the fourth. 


12. The text says, “even is 1,” but this is an error. It contradicts what Zhu Xi and his 
collaborator, Cai Yuanding, say in the Yixue qimeng: “[Zhu:] The single possible 
arrangement of 9 is called even. [Cai:] 9 minus the 1 placed between the fingers are 8; 
taking the 4s in 2 groups results in an even number. This is the yin number [2] of the 
Two Modes" (see Adler, Introduction, 35). In other words, a remainder of 9 in the first 
"change" reduces to 2. 


13. Inthe Yixue qimeng Zhu Xi points out, almost parenthetically, that by taking 36, 
32, 28, and 24—i.e., the numbers counted off instead of the numbers remaining in the 
left hand— and dividing them by 4 yields the same results: 9, 8, 7, and 6. This is a 
simpler, more direct way of deriving the four types of lines than that given in the 
preceding, which requires the rather arbitrary reduction of 9 and 8 to 2 and 5 and 4 to 
3, then summing them to yield 9, 8, 7, and 6. Therefore, some people today prefer it. 
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Jiao Yanshou /£%£%,9 

Jiaren ZA Family Members (hexagram 37), 

178ff, 181, 314 

Jie 87 Limiting (hexagram 60), 245$ 314 Jiji Bł Already Complete (hexagram 63), 36, 


124, 135, 254ff, 315 


BA 


Jin Advancing (hexagram 35), 173$ 314 Jin t$ (state), 195 


Jing Pf The Well (hexagram 48), 124, 210ff, 


295- 96, 314 


Jing Fang ii57,9, 373n5 


Jizi HF ( Viscout of Ji), 105, 176, 178 junzi # (superior person), 7-8, 12-13, 54-55, 58, 60-62, 
66-69, 73774 76-78, 80, 83, 87, 90, 


92, 97, 99-100, 103-9, 112, 114-16, 121, 124, 127, 130-32, 136-41, 148, 151, 154, 156, 162, 166, 168-72, 174, 
176-79, 182, 185, 188-89, 191, 194, 197-200, 203, 205, 208, 211, 214, 216-17, 221, 224, 226, 229, 232, 235, 
238, 241, 246, 248, 251, 254, 257-58, 266-69, 272-74, 278, 290-93, 316, 337n85, 339n11, 
340n142, 341n152, 343n180, 350n5, 350n14, 357n116, 358n143 


Kan JX(hexagram 48). See (Xi)Kan King Wen X .,3, 12-13, 20, 32, 52-53, 55-57, 76, 96, 104, 
176-77, 256, 262, 266, 294-95, 299, 309, 323n2, 324n11, 325n13, 330n5, 
330n9, 334n41, 334n46, 336n70, 340nn150-51, 342n174, 345n2 16, 351n25, 
359n153, 362n203, 363n5, 370n93, 370n102, 371n6, 371n12 King Wen's Directional 
Positioning of the Eight Trigrams (Diagram 8), 34, 49, 355n92, 372n17 King Wen's Sequence of 
the Eight Trigrams (Diagram 7), 49, 3450212, 3590149 King Wu RE, 214, 3400151, 351033, 
356n109, 


359n155 


Ri 


Kong Anguo 7 L7 [d,45, 332n22, 332n24 Kong Yingda {L#i#,10, 324n11, 337n93 Kui P$ 
Contrary (hexagram 38), 181ff, 214, 288, 315, 352n47, 356n96 


Kun [| Blocked (hexagram 47), 120, 147, 207 ff, 291, 295-96, 314, 339n113, 

356n96 Kun + Complying (hexagram 2), 17, 23, 26, 28, 34, 36, 65, 67ff, 141, 262-64, 
270, 288, 294, 299, 313, 327n50, 335n60, 335n62, 336n75, 338n97, 
338199, 338n107, 339nm, 340nn138-39, 341n166, 343nn191-92, 

353n55, 353n64, 355n92, 355n94, 365n29, 365n31, 366n44, 368^o, 370n104, 
372015 


Kunst, Richard, 8, 31, 335059, 368n68 


Laozi 4f 16, 38, 43, 171, 326n28, 343n194, 347n255, 369n88 


Legge, James, 19, 31, 304, 325n22, 327^7, 329n86, 337793, 3451219, 346n235, 35om4, 
354174, 


359n145, 370n100, 37“ 
Li 8E Clinging (hexagram 30), 158ff, 181, 315, 336n73 li ¥! (principle, order), 11, 17, 28, 136, 267, 


289-90, 305, 308, 327n52, 328n79, 329n82, 331n11, 335n67, 338n95, 
348n261, 358n134,364n17, 365nn33-34, 368n63, 37 1n6 Lianshan #1l,2, 
372017 


Li Guangdi 261li,35, 342^72, 3440205, 350117, 360162, 3601172, 369n85 
LI” ŠRC ( Record of ritual), 9, ii, 77, 143, 149, 
202, 32^23, 94 3ni 8i, 352^6, 354n68, 355089, 3560107 


Li Zhicai 2:2 71,48, 33343 Lin [iii Approaching (hexagram 19), 26, 50, i26ff, 313, 327059, 
345n2i3, 3450215, 351023 line statements (yaoci %/#),3,7, 9, 12-13, 17, 54, 58, 67, ii8, 130, 233, 


266, 272, 278, 284, 290, 300, 327^6, 335n53-54, 336^1, 342ni7i, 346n222, 348n262, 363^, 365^5, 
369^1 Lord (Di 75),217, 243,309; 372ni7; see a/so Shangdi 


Liu Mu 215,45, 332n25 Liu Xin 2/84,45, 332n25 Liu Xiang $/[1,332n25 Lu Deming PEt, 157, 
349n286 Lu Jiuyuan [7.11 Lu-Wang [# school, ii Luos^u 75:5 ( Luo Writing), 45, 325n25, 
332n2i, 332n25, 333n33, 368n65 Lu Zhi [51 ,245, 360ni79 Lil Jf Treading (hexagram 
10), 99 ff, 295-96, 315, 34ini57, 34ini66, 370n97 LI jig The Wanderer (hexagram 56), 162, 

226, 234$ 315, 360ni67 


LlZuqian Ei1Hi,52, 286, 327^4, 334043, 338nio8 

Lynn, Richard John, 6, 19, 31, 304, 324nii, 

325n22, 326n27, 3277, 34ini66, 345n2i3, 349n280, 350ni4, 354n74, 360nni68-69, 
368n68 

matching positions (ianfei 7$17),33, 113, 298, 3437194 

Mawangdui, 19, 303-4, 325^3, 329nioi, 334/18, 365n37, 37in4, 37ini3 


Mencius (Mengzi d). 1, 11, 29, 32-3335 38, 41, 146, 328n80, 329n83, 336n77, 
336nn79-80, 338niio, 340ni45, 342ni78, 346n229, 


348n262, 348^65, 349^78, 349n282, 35in33, 356nio9, 364^4, 370^8, 37inio8 Meng 3 Dim 
(hexagram 4), 79ff, 206, 313, 363n9 Meng Xi ii ¥,9, 25 


milfoil (yarrow), 2, 25, 265, 270, 275-76, 278-82, 


304, 311, 3i7ff, 324nio, 365^7, 366n42, 366n45, 367^o, 367n60, 37in6, 373M, 


373n7 Minford, John, 8, 325n2i 

min% fii (decree, mandate, charge), 30, 43, 57, 88, 

105, i07, ii2, i45, i74, 202-3, 214, 216-218, 

237, 259, 268, 278, 285, 305, 308, 320, 329nn84-85, 33ini6, 335n67, 360ni63, 
364ni8 

Ming "} (dynasty), ii, 332n2i 


Mingyi "X Wounding the Light (hexagram 36), i7 off, 3i4, 342ni75, 35in3i Mu Jiang f 
3É,31, 60-61, 120, 336n77, 344n202 


Mu Xiu 1212,48, 333^3 

Nan Kuai iji, 

Neo-Confucianism, io-ii 

Newton, Isaac, 23 

Nielsen, Bent, 6, 21, 304, 362m 

Nine Diagrams, i5, 42, 44, 52, 325n25, 330ni 

[Northern] Dipper, 233, 359ni55 

numbers. See s^u 9l 

original hexagram (ken#%ua A#),25 Ouyang Xiu kai, 6,325ni6 
Pi f Obstructing (hexagram 12), 26, 36, 51, 

io4ff, 168, 193, 292, 315, 353W3, 353059, 353n6i, 353n64, 354n7i, 356n96 Plato, 34 


po i ( yin soul), 268 Pregadio, Fabrizio, 34 Proverbs, 359ni45 


H ( psychophysical stuff), 22, 24, 29-30, 35-36, 47, 57, 62, 64-65, 68-69, 75, 97, 102, 141, 143, 


162, 198, 214, 262, 267, 269, 271, 291, 308, 310, 328n79, 335n67, 336n68, 338n99, 
344n207, 346n227, 349m, 363ni6, 364^, 368n60, 368n63, 369^2, 372ni3 


Qi !% ( Zhou capital), 96, 123, 206-7, 340ni50, 
344n207, 355n95 
Qian 5 Creating (hexagram 1), 17, 23, 26, 28, 30, 


32, 34, 36, 53ff, 68-69, 72, 262-64, 270, 288, 294, 299, 308, 313, 324nii, 326W9, 


327^6, 329n98, 330W, 33ini9, 334n44, 334n46, 334118, 335M2, 335n60, 336W5, 
336W7, 338nng9 ioo, 340ni40, 34ini66, 343ni89, 355n84, 364^4, 36541, 366n44, 
368^o Qian ;X Being Modest (hexagram 15), 14, ii4££205-96,314 

Qin Zé(dynasty), 101, 261, 34ini64 Qing jij dynasty, 19, 21, 33, 42 

Qiu Hu #kř} of Lu, 81, 339ni26 

Redmond, Geoffrey, 8, 19, 31, 325n2i, 327^9 ritual propriety (/i 15),32, 60, 271, 273, 295-96, 
34ini57, 343ni89, 346n24i, 37onioi 


ruler (of hexagram), 16, 20, 33, 75, 77, 79, 81, 87, 89, 100, 102, 104-5, 119, 121, 130, 138, 143-45, 


163, 166, 176, 190, 206, 215, 221, 230, 232-33, 236-38, 241-42, 250, 258, 298, 340oni3i, 34ini60, 
342ni72, 343ni96, 344n205, a3soniz, 353053, 3570116, 3600162, 3600172, 370091, 3 7inO 


Rutt, Richard, 6-8, 19, 31, 327057, 327061, 328075, 362m, 366049, 368066, 368068, 369085 
Sarn; eria, 2 


Sha^ RY 157),2, 96, 104, 176-77, 256, 294-95, 299, 32407, 3240010-11, 
329087, 34000150-51,34200174-75,3440209, 


3480267, 3510024-25, 351030, 351033, 
3560109, 3590153, 3590155, 3620201, 3620203, 


370095, 3700102, 372017 


Shaugdi L5 ( High Lord), 217, 354066, 372017 Shao Yt^g 4531,9-11, 21, 33-36, 45-49, 142, 


303-4, 308-9, 327054, 3290100, 332025, 


332027, 333173, 334042, 352046, 352048, 368063, 369073 


Shaughuessy, Edward, 8, 19, 31, 32408, 325015, 325021, 327057, 328075, 36204, 368068, 
37104 Shchutskii, Iulia^ 31 


She% 4|Upward (hexagram 46), 

187, 205ff, 314 

TES (Div^e Farmer), 287-88, 324011, 

326036, 370093 

Shi fifi Army (hexagram 7), 14, 89ff, 255, 313 Shihe WU Bit^g Together (hexagram 21), 120, 


132$ 292,314 


Sfcjf *Pii(Historical records), 6, 144, 261, 305 Sfej'in i$ 4€ ( Scripture of Odes), 9, 149, 227 s^u 
9i, dumber), 28, 305 


(zhudn)i t f8,6-7, 15, 28, 46-47, 49, 272, 303ff, 327050, 333031, 3330036-37, 


334045, 3380100, 3390121, 3400149, 3480268, 34901, 351023, 352046, 
352048, 355092, 355094, 359m49, 3600174, 3610191, 364018, 


369073,371013 


%u/ine# (Scripture of DocumeMs), 9 


Shu KRH ,41-42 


Shu. 71,288, 326036 


Sima Guaog =] 6,334042 


Sima Qiao =] /51,6, 261, 324011, 3480262, 


36201, 367055, 37108 


Sima Tao =] [§i%,261, 362m, 367055 sixty-four hexagrams, 1-5, 7, 26, 43, 46-48, 53, 
263, 277, 285, 303, 308, 324011, 334047, 


355084, 363014, 369080, 371012 Soh of Heaven 35, 95, 113 So% ^K dymsty, 6-7, 9-11, 15, 22-23, 28-29, 
36, 45, 261, 325022, 326029, 327052, 328064, 332025, 334048, 336068, 3420171, 3600178, 3610185, 
36201, 364029, 36806 Song i Disputing (hexagram 6), 86ff, 144, 315, 333039, 
340™3 5, 3420173, 3480263 sovereign hexagrams (i^un f¥£b),26 Sovereign (Di) Yi ‘ii Z (of 
Shang), 104-5, 231, 


3420174, 3590153 

spirit/spiritual (s^en #),2, 12, 29, 31, 43-44, 123, 130, 202, 220, 243, 262, 268, 270, 277-84, 

287-88, 290-92, 294, 297, 305, 310, 320, 331015, 

332022, 3440207, 355090, 363016, 364017, 364021, 366045, 
3670059-60, 368065, 368068, 369072, 37106, 37307; see nlso ghosts and spirits Sui [ii 
Following (hexagram 17), 120ff, 206, 288, 

314, 336077, 3440202, 355095 

Sun $ Entering (hexagram 57), 26, 217, 237ff, 

295-96, 314, 3590161 


Sun 1&8 Diminishing (hexagram 41), 135, 190ff, 


194, 293, 295-96, 313, 3530052-53, 353059 


Tai 4 Penetrating (hexagram 11), 26, 36, 51, 102ff, 


190, 192, 315, 3410166, 3420169, 3420172, 3430182, 353053, 353055, 
353059, 3590153 


rnij.i Ak ( Supreme Polarity), 30, 34, 43, 46, 265, 281 


Tnfjftu (suo) KHER ) ( [Discussion of the] Diagram of the Supreme Polarity), 41, 


326031, 326046, 328078, 329095, 331nn14-15, 333.033,338098, 3470253, 34904, 
350010, 3580134, 36308, 363mm. , 364021, 368061, 368063, 


Tan Shanxin i45. 42,33005 Tang /# dynasty, 9-10, 28, 317, 324011, 
338096, 34/n255,36om'79, 37305 


Ten Wings, 1, 6-9, 13, 16, 261, 271, 334043, 335063 Three Powers (snn cnf =7), 265.275, 281, 298, 
308 

Three Ultimates (snnji =#%),265 time, 23-24, 43 

Tongren [=] \ Fellowship (hexagram 13), 14, 

108ff, 273,315 

tortoise, 45, 151, 192, 194, 281-82, 305, 312, 

332022, 354067, 367060, 368065 mnn & (judgment), 42, 53, 56, 266, 289, 295, 297, 
330010, 334046, 363011 

Tunn (24unn) Xf, 6-7, 13-14, 16-17, 31-32, 50, 59, 

256, 327056, 33009, 333039, 334044, 334046, 


337092, 3460222, 3610185, 36309, 370099 Two Modes, 43, 46, 281, 291, 365031, 373012 


Waley, Arthur, 8, 3480270, 3590145 Wang Bi + ‘ii},9-10, 13-17, 19-20, 28, 36, 304, 324011, 325013, 
325022, 326027, 331018, 


3390124, 3400130, 3410153, 3410166, 3450219, 3460226, 3460228, 
3460240, 3470245, 


3480262, 3480268, 355088, 3590156, 3600171, 3620202, 36203 


Wang Mouhong 5,42, 33On2 Wang Su FJÑ,121, 206, 3440203, 335093 Wang Tie E$}, 
42 Wang Tingzhen £2 j<,42, 33On5 Wang Yangming XH] , u Warring States period, 1, 
34ini64 waxing and waning hexagrams (xinoxi ##2/4 11,25, 342m67 


Way of Heaven, 21, 56-57, 103-4, 114, 127, 130, 165, 267-68, 271, 281, 286, 298, 308 Way of the Mean/ 
Centrality, 125, 188, 197-99, 


236, 268, 354n75 


Way of the Sages, 12, 278, 280, 324n11 Weiji «i/i Not Yet Complete (hexagram 64), 36, 120, 256$ 
316 


Wenynn (24u“n) X È f8,,6-7, 13, 16, 28, 31-32, 34, 59, 61, 274, 327n56, 330n9, 331n16, 
331n19, 334n46, 335n56, 335n65, 336nn74-75, 336n77, 338n97, 338n106, 
344n202, 364n24, 365n31,365n35 


Wilhelm, Richard, 6, 19, 31-32, 325n22, 341m66, 


343n192, 345n219, 345n221, 349n280, 350n14, 354n71, 354n74, 359m54, 
360m68, 360n171, 


x 


368n68, 369^5, 371“; 373n4 Wudi, Han Ji, Wu Ge 5,42, 328n64 


zhenl\i T% IE% ( Correct Meaning of the Five Classics), 10 Wu Xian JJii,324m. 


Wuwang {2 No Error (hexagram 25), 32, 144ff, 314, 348nn261-62 

Xia E (dynasty), 127, 295, 324nu1 Xia Tower 32,177 

Xian Ji Mutually Influencing (hexagram 31), 34, 16ff, 172, 290-91, 314, 36m185 xian 7r £t 
(image), 3, 12, 26, 42-43, 53, 262, 287, 3286, 371n107, 372m xian^s^u KU (image and number), 

9; 15, 21, 

24-25, 327n56, 332n25, 334n40 

Xian% (2^uan) RE, 6-7, 13, 16-17, 59, 63, 198, 


327n50, 330n9 


Xiang Ji JA#4(Xiang Yu J4})),101, 341m64 xiancian /"X (before Heaven), 33-34, 43, 
308, 331n11, 332n26, 333W3, 338n94, 3693, 37 2n14, 372n21 


Xiaochu /h# Restrained/Limited by the Lesser 
(hexagram 9), 24, 96ff, 245, 315, 340n132, 361n190 


Xiaoguo /)\ié Small Surpassing (hexagram 62), 184, 250ff, 288, 315, 351n23, 361n192 Xici 
(zhuan) SHE, 6-7, 11-13, 15-16, 21, 23, 26, 


28, 34, 47, 107, 189, 209, 261ff, 303, 317, 325016, 326n27, 326n36, 326n45-46, 331n11, 331m6, 
332n27, 336W5, 337nn87-88, 341n157, 342n179, 343nn188-89, 

343n195,344n197, 344n201, 344n207, 346n230, 346n233, 346^36, 347n244, 
347n249, 347n258, 348n266, 349n277, 349n287, 350nn6-7, 350n19, 
352n39, 353n52, 353n58, 355n85, 


356nn96-97, 356n101, 359n161, 361n188, 362-63nn1-6, 363ns, 363n12, 363n14, 365^8, 368n65, 368n68, 
370n92, 371N10, 372n15, 


372n19, 373n9 
Xie f Released (hexagram 40), 187 ff, 205, 274, 
292, 314, 353n51 


(Xi)kan "JX(Doubly) Abysmal (hexagram 29), 155ff, 315, 349n283, 360n169 xinz tE 
(nature of something), 29-30, 41, 43, 53, 55, 57, 65, 68, 81, 109, 138, 145, 166, 181-82, 237, 253, 268-69, 
271, 287, 305, 308, 310, 328n80, 331nn1, 335n67, 337n83,338n109, 344n207, 346n227, 
348nn261-62, 354n80, 358n134, 361n186, 364nn1 8-21, 365n35, 368n72, 371n105, 
371n108 xin% ’er shan% Jé TI} ( above form, metaphysical), 284 

xinger xia JÉT F (within form, concrete), 284 xing ming ttf (nature and endowment), 30, 57, 
145 

Xiong Jie fi£8/,42, 330n6 Xu f Waiting (hexagram 5), 83 ff, 147, 315, 3610184 


Xugua (zhuan)/f £}%,7, 17, 37 Xun Shuang £43,311, 372n20 Xunzi, 81, 279, 3390127, 3470241, 
351033, 367^1 


Yang Huo [7 $1,182 

Yan Hui ZH, 293, 370n91 
Yao 31,288, 326n36 

yao 3.See lines 


yarrow stalks. See milfoil 


Yellow Emperor (Huangdi 7175),288, 326n36, 

370n93 

Yi EB Jaws, Nourishing (hexagram 27), 36, 150ff, 

315 

Yi 2$ Enhancing (hexagram 42), 36, 132, 142, 190, 

193ff, 287, 293, 295-96, 313, 353n53, 353n57 
yi/i (meaning and principle), 9-10, 15, 15, 


no, 334n41 


Yi/i 115 ( Etiquette and ritual], 319, 325n23, 366n46 
yin-yang [2/ [%,2, 13-14, 20, 22-25, 28, 35, 48, 267, 
269-71, 274-77, 279, 281, 283-84, 287, 289-91, 


294, 296, 305, 308-9, 311, 322, 328n78, 331n14, 335n55, 335n62, 337n91, 338n96, 
338n101, 33&niO3, 33&niO3, 339nnii2-i3, 339nii8, 34inib4, 342ni77, 343ni83, 
34300193-94, 343ni96, 345n2ii, 345n2i9, 34^223, 34^234, 347 n242 , 347^46, 34^264, 
348n266 348n272, 349n274, 350ni3, 35in34, 353n53, 353n62, 354nn7i-72, 
355nn84-85, 355n87, 356n97, 356niO5, 356niio, 357ni27, 358ni34, 36oni7O, 
36ini93, 362ni98, 362n2 O3, 364nn2i-22, 364^9, 36^n3i, 36^40, 366n4i, 366n44, 368n6i, 369^4, 
369n84, sinis, 


373n5 . 
Ykae gimrnž “ML 5 ( Introduction to the study 


of the Yi), i^, 2i, 25, 33, 41-42, 278, 282, 303, 317, 320, 322, 328n75, 332nn2i-22, 332n25, 333n3o, 
335n55, 335n6, 358ni34, 365n39, 


366n4i, 366n44, 373nn8 9, 373nniz-i; Yizhi £j Z 3$ ( Meanings of the Yi), 303, 37ini3 Youli 
ŽŽ ( Shang city), 96, 177, 295, 340ni50 Yu 1$ Being Happy (hexagram 16), 32, iryff, 288, 


293, 3i4 


Yu Fan /&fill,9, 337n9i, 359ni62 Yu the Great X. 45, 324nii, 332n22, 332n24, 368n65, 
369n79 Yu Yan íij95,329nioo, 359ni62 


(zhudn) #£} 4,7, 313-16, 339ni2i Zhang Shi 5EbG12 Zhang Zai 5Ri#k,10, 29, 291, 336n68 Zhen j% 
Thunder/Arousing (hexagram 51), 


220ff, 313 


Zheng 2 P (state), 195 Zheng Xuan %5 %,9, 324nii Zhongfu ‘1°? Inwardly Honest (hexagram 
61), i8i, 24 7ff, 272, 315, 35in23 Z^on^on € Ff ( Centrality and Commonality), 1, 33, 36, 38, 218, 


264, 364n20, 37in7 Zhou J] dynasty, 1, 3, 8, 19, 30-31, 52, 96, 104, 123, 177, 195, 261, 299, 317, 
339nii4, 339ni26, 


340nni50 5i, 342ni74, 344n207, 345n216, 35in33, 354n70, 355n95, 356ni09, 
357nii8, 359ni53, 359ni55, 362n203, 370n95, 370ni02, 372ni7, 373n5 


Zhou £j ( Shang king), 176, 256, 294, 299, 
340ni50, 342ni75, 35in30, 35in33, 36203, 370nio2 
Zhou Dunyi H 3 Ef10-11, 41, 326046, 


33inni4-i5, 333n33, 337n83, 338n98, 347n253, 349n4, 35onio, 358ni34, 363n8, 
363nio, 363ni2, 364n2i, 364n29, 368n6i, 368n65, 368n69, 372ni3 


Z^ou/i J418 ( Rituals of Zhou), 134, 3 25n23 Zhouyuan /4i.See Qi !% Zhu Zhen /&5,333n33 


Z^ulllZ&zi $F (Zhuang Zhou 31£/5]),24, 38, 261, 263, 326n28, 362n2, 365n34 Zhun li Difficult 
Beginning (hexagram 3), 35, 7 5ff, 3i3, 339nii3 


Zifu Huibo T HL (A,71 
Zuoiuan Æ {{, 6, 31, 56, 60, 71, 113, 120, 195, 2i8, 
354n70, 357ni22 


Major Plays of Chikamatsu, tr. Donald Keene 1961 Four Major Plays of Chikam^tsu, tr. Donald 
Keene. 


Paperback ed. only. 1961; rev. ed. 1997 Records of the Grand Historian of China, translated 
from the Shih chi of Ssu-ma Chvien, tr. Burton Watson, 2 vols. 1961 


Instructions for Practical Living and Other Neo-Confucian 
Writings by Wang Yang-ming, tr. Wing-tsit Chan 
Tél 


Hsun Tzu : Basic Writings, tr. Burton Watson, paperback ed. only. 1963; rev. ed. 1996 Chuang 
Tzu: Basic Writings, tr. Burton Watson, paperback ed. only. 1964; rev. ed. 1996 The Mahabharata, 
tr. Chakravarthi V. Narasimhan. 


Also in paperback ed. 1965; rev. ed. 1997 The Manyoshu, Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkokai edition 1965 
Su Tung-p-o : Selections from a Sung Dynasty Poet, tr. 


Burton Watson. Also in paperback ed. 1965 Bhartrihari : Poems, tr. Barbara Stoler Miller. Also 
in paperback ed. 1967 


Basic Writings of Mo Tzu, Hsun Tzu, and Han Fei Tzu, tr. Burton Watson. Also in separate 
paperback eds. 


1967 
The Awakening of Faith, Attributed to Asvaghosha, tr. 


Yoshito S. Hakeda. Also in paperback ed. 1967 Reflections on Things at Hand: The Neo- 
Confucian Anthology, comp. Chu Hsi and Lu Tsu-ch'ien, tr. Wing-tsit Chan 1967 


The Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch, tr. Philip B. 


Yampolsky. Also in paperback ed. 1967 Essays in Idleness : The Tsurezuregusa of Kenko, tr. 
Donald Keene. Also in paperback ed. 1967 The Pillow Book of Sei Shon^gon, tr. Ivan Morris, 2 vols. 


1967 


Two Plays of Ancient India : The Little Clay Cart and the 


Minister's Seal, tr. J. A. B. van Buitenen 1968 

The Complete Works of Chuang Tzu, tr. Burton Watson 

1968 

The Romance of the Western Chamber (Hsi Hsiang Chi), tr. 


S. I. Hsiung. Also in paperback ed. 1968 The Manyoshu, Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkokai 
edition. Paperback ed. only. 1969 


Records of the Historian : Chapters from the Shih chi of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, tr. Burton Watson. 
Paperback ed. only. 1969 


Cold Mountain : 100 Poems by the Tang Poet Han-shan, tr. Burton Watson. Also in paperback ed. 
1970 


Twenty Plays of the No Theatre, ed. Donald Keene. Also in paperback ed. 1970 
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